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THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


I  WAS  at  Vienna  in  1808,  whence  I  wrote  to  a 
friend  some  letters  respecting  the  celebrated  Haydn, 
whose  acquaintance  an  accidental  occurrence  had 
fortunately  procured  for  me,  eight  or  ten  years 
before.  On  my  return  to  Paris,  I  found  that  my 
letters  had  acquired  some  celebrity ;  and  that  pains 
had  been  taken  to  obtain  copi^  of  them.  I  am  thus 
tempted  to  become  an  author,  and  fairly,  to  shew 
myself  in  print.  I  accordingly  add  a  few  illustra* 
tions,  I  remove  some  repetitions,  and  present  my- 
self  to  the  friends  of  music,  in  the  form  of  a  small 
octavo. 


TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


■*«i*«*MMMiaai 


THE  Public  are  here  presented  with  a  work  for 
their  amusement 

Independently  of  the  interest  with  which  musical 
men  will  always  regard  whatever  relates  to  names 
so  eminent  in  their  art  as  those  of  Mozart  and 
HaydUy  the  general  reader  will  find  in  the  following 
pftges,  a  variety  of  anecdote,  s,md  an  elegance  of 
criticism,  on  all  subjects  oMUiected  with  the  fine 
arts,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  ^tify  him. 

The  epistolary  form  of  the  work  is  stated,  in  the 
short  preface  which  precedes  it,  to  have  arisen  fix)m 
its  having  been  originally  written  to  sadsfy  the 
in<|airies  of  a  friend  at  Paris,  without  any  intention 
of  publication ;  as  the  frecpiedt  aUuMons  to  th^ 
private  circumstances  and  iedii^  of  the  au&oTi 
and  the  niunerous  digressions  and  criticisons  in 
which  he  indulges,  sufficiently  shew.  He  appeoti 
to  have  been  driven,  from  France  h^  the  sXwmm  of 
the  RevcdtttioD,  and  to  h&ve  reside  in  G^mai^ 
and  Italy,  during  an  exile  of  twenty  yenrs.  He 
asserts,  at  the  commenc^nent  of  Letter  11.^  that 
he  received  the  informatiati  whidbi  he  ha^  ^ven 
ceapecting  Haydn,  ftom  his  own  lips,  or  from  those 
of  his  intifhate  fnends;;  and  iaik  iH>^  at.  the  close^ 
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of  his  narrative,  (page  317)  be  declares  that  he  is 
prepared  to  verify  his  statements,  if  called  in 
question* 

It  may  be  further  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  state 
that,  in  all  the  principal  facts,  his  relation  agrees 
with  the  Historical  Notice  of  the  Life  and  Works 
of  Haydn,  read  before  the  French  Institute,  Octo- 
ber 6,  1810,  by  M.  Le  Breton. 

The  Memoir  on  Mozart  was  originally  published 
in  Germany,  where  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  re- 
ferred to  must  have  been  generally  known* 
.  The  Translator  is  not  aware  that  any  equally 
autiientic  account  of  these  celebrated  composers  has 
yet  appeared  in  this  country. 

The  object  of  the  Letter  on  the  Genius  of  Me- 
tastasio  is  to  shew  that  the  merits  of  the  Poet  of 
Music  have  hot  been  duly  appreciated.  In  the 
opinion  of  his  supericwity  to  Petrarch,  the  author 
is  supported  by  M.  Sismondi ;  but  it  will  probably 
be  thought  that  his  enthusiasm  has  carried  him  too 
far,  when  he  asserts  that  his  favourite  has  occasion- 
ally surpassed  Anacreon,  and  Horace. 

The  letter  on  the  present  state  of  music  in 
France  and  Italy,  contains  a  brief  account  of  the 
most  distinguished  composers,  and  vocal  performers, 
of  the  present  day,  and  is  further  interesting  from  tiie 
observations  made  on  the  different  character  of  the 
two  nations,  in  the  same  style  of  lively  and  judicious 
criticism,  as  prevails  in  tiie  former  part  ofthe.work., 
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'  Of  the  Notes,  such  as  are  without  signature  are 
found  in  the  original.  To  these  the  Translator  has 
added  others,  marked  by  the  letter  T,  which  are  for 
the  most  part  explanatory,  though  he  has  occasion* 
ally  animadverted  on  certain  opinions  of  the  author, 
which  appeared  to  him  erroneous. 

fiut  the  greater  part  are  by  a  gentleman,  whoso 
taste  in  music  has  already  been  exhibited  to  the 
public  in  the  "  Sacred  Melodies  f  a  work, 
published  under  the  most  illustrious  patronage,  and 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  wilt,  ere  long,  succeed  in 
its  object  of  banishing  the  barbarous  ditties  of 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins  from  our  churches.  Of 
the  subjects  of  many  of  these  Notes,  the  Translator 
is  not  a  competent  judge ;  but  to  those  who,  like  him- 
self, find  great  pleasure  in  music,  without  much  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  it,  he' presumes  they  will 
often  be  found  to  convey  useful  information: 
and  to  those  possessing  a  more  scientific  knowledge 
of  it,  they  will  occasionally  supply  materials  for 
curious  and  amusing  speculation.  To  all  these  th« 
initial  letter  G  is  attached. 

The  Translator  is  sensible  that  the  office  he  hag 
undertaken  is  one,  which,  while  it  is  exposed 
equally  with  the  higher  branches  of  literary  occu- 
pation, to  criticism,  is  attended  with  little  credit, 
even  when  successful.  The  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  is  now  so  generally  diffused  in  this  coun- 
try, that  some  persons  may  be  disposed  to  questioa 
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tbe  oeeesaity  of  a  tiranalatk^  altoget^^  Bial;  tiiere 
ftjce  »«0yi  If  bo,  tliou^  they  possess  a  gpMral  9iC* 
%WAatei3ice  with  the  language,  are  not  sufficiently 
fyfuiih^  with  its  musical  phraseobgy,  to  read  a 
ivor^  Qn  ^tm^  9ul>ject  with  ple|i3ure.  There  are,, 
also,  a  still  greater  number,  in  the  middle  class  of 
SPciely,  witJ)  whom  music  is  rather  an  amusement 
tti^n^iMi  acOQiii^lishmeiit,  and  whose  information  in 

fh^  oth^r  hmichcdi  of  poUte  j^clucation  i^  hy  no 

mmT9^  i0:  tb^  aame  fMx)pQrtim ;  whife  t^se  wi^  are 
prQfi96Sied}y  (jevoted  tp  the  airt,^  aare  componly  so 
absorl^d  by  it,  as  cgmparatiyely  to  n^^ct  ^1 
other  $iibj^ts. 

It  ifiaa  for  one  of  these  F^zsAper  Mumay  that 
ihf^  piK^ptriyxxk  was  translaAetd;  an4  it  '^  now  pub* 
li^e^  mw^f  beeQb^se  it  is  pre^vwed  to  cootam 
iiiore.ii»isi4^!i^&H*a^tiQn,  ma  popular  form,  thai) 
i»  to  bft  i»eliwi|ifeia.any  otj^  book  pf  a  si^e  equally 
«iQdi^»te.. 
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LETTERS 


ON  THE  CELEBRATED  COMPOSiER 


HAYDN. 


LETTER  I. 

To  M.  Louis  i>£  Lecb< 

Hmm,  4ftH  5,  1808. 

Mr  Fbixnd» 

Your  favourite  Haydn,  that  great  man, 
whose  name  sheds  so  bright  a  splendour  Id 
the  temple  of  harmony,  is  still  living ;  but 
he  exists  no  longer  as  an  artist. 

^tthe  extremity  of  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  Vienna,  on  the  side  of  the  imperial  park 
of  Schonbrunn,  you  find,  near  the  barrier 
of  Maria  Hiff^  a  small  unpaved  street,  so 
little  frequented  that  it  is  covered  with 
grass.     About  the  middle  of  this  street 
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rises  an  humble  dwelling,  surrounded  by 
perpetual  silence:  it  is  there/  and  not  in 
the  palace  Esterhazy,  as  you  suppose,  and 
as  in  fact  he  might  if  he  wished,  that  the 
father  of  instrumental  music  resides;-— one 
of  the  men  of  genius  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  golden  age  of  music. 

Cimarosa,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  hive  but 
just  quitted'thie  sc^ie  0f  the  world.  Their 
immortal  works  are  still  performed,  but 
soon  will  they  be  laid  asiide  rather  musicians 
will  be  in. fashion,  and  we  shall  fall  all  to- 
gfether  into  the  darkness  of  mediocrity  *. 


*  We  hy  no  means  coincide  in  this  opinion  with  our 
author ;  on  the  contrary,  we  consider  die  modern  ilstusic 
to  be  formed  upon  principles,  which  will  evorpoeseni^ 
it  from  tiie  oblivion  which  he  apprehends.  It  is  the  fate 
6f  die  artd  to*  ha(ve  their  ag^s  of  mediocritj.  Meir  o^ 
inferior  talent  mky  Viazfida  fat  at  timte^  b«t»tbey:diaipp0tt| 
and  exhibit  true  ig^ius  in  grealter  spleiujour*      ;     .   ,      ! 

Haydn  is.  unquestionably  the  greatest  musicAl  ^^niui 
tijiat  has  ever  appeared.  He  is  not  only  the  founder  of 
ihe  modem  aft,  but  tlie '  most  perfect  of  all  mo'deni  au- 
idxcMi. '  Ilis^e^uliaf'ekceDeiicelSiE^s  iikfhat  uility^f^aesigi!^ 
Qsd  f*iotD^-of)«ifei^toli,  vflmt  ve  l^^fojpifiirainiii 
(^ypjr coifxf^ff^  ij^  h^  wprkjs  viiie.  m^eit-wiA  nQjfjwg 
which  we  wish  to  remove,,  or  amepd.  Though  learned, 
JRe  is  always '  intelligible,  aiid  the  impassioned  meTody 
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These  ideas  always  occupy  my  mind  when 
I  approach  the  p&^eM  d wellitig  whftre 
Haydn  reposes.  You  knock  at  the  door : 
it  is  opened  to  you  wkh  a  che^rftil  stnite 
by  a  worthy  little  old  woman,  his  house- 
keeper; you  ascend  a  short  flight  <rf 
wooden  stairs,  and  find  in  the  second 
chamber  of  a  very  simple  apartment,  a 
tranquil  old  man,  sitting  at  a: desk,  ab-- 
sorbed  in  the  mclandboly  sentiment  that 

which  pervades  his  compositions^  never  fails  powerfully 
to  interest  the  feelings.  In  shorty  it  is  from  him  that  we 
acquire  the  most  corre<^t  idetts  6f  musicid  taste^  and  per« 
fection ;  and  as  his  music  is  founded. upon  tke  ins^i^tivi 
tones  of  our  nature,  (see  note,  Lietter  XYI.)  WB  have  no 
fear  that  it  will  ever  be  lost,  while  human  feelings  remain, 
'  If  or  can  we  imagine  the  art  is  on  the  decline,  while  so 
great  a  genius  as  Beethoven  live^.  This  attthor,  thongh 
Ies9  perfect  in  odier  respects  than  Hbydn,  €x<^eeds  hun  in 
power  of  imagination ;  and,  from  recent  Spectmeas  othiB 
unbounded  fancy,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  will  extend 
the  art  in  a  way  never  contemplated  even  by  Haydn  or 
Mozart.  If  we  were  inclined  to  push  our  speculiltions 
fsother  upon  this  point,  we  might  refer  to  the  v^  ex^ 
traordinary  discoi^eries  that  are  now  making  in  Russia,  in 
the  department  of  instrumental  music.  In  the  course  of 
twenty  years  it  is  probable  that  such  effects  will  be  pro* 
duced  in  that  country  as  will  lead  to  the  most  important 
results  in  the-  science  of  bounds.  6. 

B   2 
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life  is  escaping  from  him,  and  so  complete 
a  nonentity  with  respect  to  every  thyig 
besides,  that  he  stands  in  need  of  visitors 
to  recall  to  him  what  he. has  once  been« 
When  he  «ees  any  one  enter,  a  pleasing 
smile  appears  upon  his  lips,  a  tear  moistens 
his  eyes,  his  countenance  recovers  its  ani** 
mation,  his  voice  becomes  clear,  he  recog- 
nises his  ^guest,  and  talks  to  him  of  his 
early  years,  of  which  he  has  a  much 
better  recollection  than  of  his  latter  ones : 
you  think  that  the  artist*  still  exists ;  but, 
soon,  he  relapses  before  your  eyes  into  his 
habitual  state  of  lethargy  and  sadness* 

The  Haydn  all  fire,  so  exuberant  and 
^original,  who,  when  seated  at  his  piano- 
forte, '  created  musical  wonders,  and  in  a 
few  moments  warmed  andtransported every 
heart  with  deUcious  sensations — has  dis- 
appeared from  the  world.  The  butterfly, 
of  which  Plato  speaks,  has  spread  its  bright 
wings  to  heaven,  and  has  left  here  below 
only  the  gross  larva  under  which  it  ap- 
peared to  our  eyes. 

I  go,  from  tiine  to  time,  to  visit  these 
checished  remains  of  a  great  man,  to  stir 
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these  ashes,  still  warm  with  the  fire  of 
Apollo ;  and,  if  I  succeed  in  d»coTering 
some  spark  not  yet  entirely  extinct,  I  go 
away  with  a  pfiind  filled  with  emotion  and 
melancholy.  This,  then,  is  all  that  remains 
of  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  that. have 
existed : 

Cadono  le  cittk,  cadono  i  regDi, 

£  Tuom  d'esser  nwrtale  par  chesisdegtii. 

This,  my  dear  Louis,  is  all  I  can  tell  you, 
with  truth,  of  the  celebrated  man,  respect* 
ing  whom  you  make  such  urgent  inquiries. 
But  to  you,  who  love  the  music  of  Haydn, 
and  who  are  desirous  of  knowing  it,  I  can 
give  other  details  than  those  which  relate 
merely  to  his  person.  My  residence  here, 
and  the  society  which  I  see,  give  me  also  a 
further  opportunity  of  writing  to  you  at 
length  concerning  this  distinguished  com- 
poser,  whose  music  is  performed  at  this 
day,  from  Mexico  to  Calcutta,  from  Naples 
to  London,  from  the  suburb  of  Pera  to  the 
saloons  of  Paris. 

Vienna  is  a  charming  city.     Represent 
to  yourself  an  assemblage  of  palaces,  and 
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yery  neat  houses,  inhabited  by  the  ino9t 

opulent  fam^ies  of  one  of  the  greates^t  mo- 

^^rchies  of  Europe ;  by  the  only  noblemen  \ 

J»  whom  that  title  may  still  be  with  justice 

applied.    The  city  of  Vienna,  properly  50 

called,  ^contains  seventy  ••two  thousand  in- 

habitants,  an<l  is  surrounded  by  fortifies^ 

tions  which   now  serve  only  as  agreeable 

walks:  but,  fortunately,  in  order  to  leave 

room  for  the  efFect  of  cannon,  which  are  no 

longer  to  be  found,  a  space  of  twelve  hun- 

.dred  yards  has  been  reserved  all  round  the 

town^  oil  wlucji  it  has  been  prohibited  to 

build*  This  spac^^  as  ypu  may  suppose,  is 
coveted  with  tnrf,  apd  with  avenues  of  trees 
c^rdsfi^iig  ioach  other  in  all  directions.  Be- 
yppd  ^this  verdant  enclosure  are  the  thirty- 
two  f^uxb9urgs<)f  MiQtina,  in  which  live  one 
huis^red  and  seventy  thousand  inhabitants 
of  2^11  classes.  The  majestic  Danube  bor- 
ders the  centj;a}  town  on  one  side,  and  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  faUJibourg  of  Leopoldstadt. 
In  one  of  its  islands  is  situated  the  famous 
Frater^  the  finest  promenade  in  the  world, 
which,  when  compared  with  the  Tuillen.dsir^ 
with  Hyde  Park,   or  with  the  Prado  of  - 
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^Madrid,  is  vrtistt  tlie  view  of  the  Bay  of 
(Naples  fvam  the  house  of  the  hermit  on 
Mount  Vesuvius  is  in  comparison  with 
nil  the  other  prospects  that  are  boasted 
<if  elsewhere*  The  isle  of  the  Prater,  fer- 
tile as  are  all  the  islands  of  large  rivers^  is 
covered  with  superb  trees,  which  appear 
still  more  noble  irom  their  situation.  Th^s 
island,  which  every  where  displays  nature 
in  all  her  majesty,  preisetkts  you  at  one  time 
with .  avenues  of  chesnut- trees  in  magnifi^ 
cent  lines ;  and,  at  another,  with  the  wild 
aspects  of  the  most  solitary  forests.  It  is 
traversed  by  a  hundred  winding  paths,  and 
when  you  arrive  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  which  you  s«tddenly  find  under 
your  feet,  the  eye  is  again  charmed  by .  the 
Leopoldsberg,  the  Kalemberg,  and  other 
picturesque  elevations  which  appear  in  the 
distance.  This  garden  of  Vienna,  the 
effect  of  which  is  not  injured  by  the  pre- 
sence of  any  of  the  labours  of  mechanic 
industry  painfully  occupied  in  the  pursuit 
nf  gain,  and  where  the  forest  is  only  occa- 
sionally broken  by  a  few  meadows,  is  six 
^kis  long  and  lour  and  a  half  broad.  I 
know  not  whether  the  idea  be  singular,  but 
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to  me,  this  superb  Prater  hfis  always 
appeared  an  apt  image  of  th^  genius  of 
Hajdn. 

In  thiscentralVieooa^tbewinterresidence 
of  the  Esterhazys,  the  Palfys,  the  Traut- 
mansdorffs,  and  of  so.  many  other  noble 
families,  surrounded  by  an  inmost  regal 
pomp,  there  is  not  thai  brillant  display  of 
mind,  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  saloons 
of  Paris  before  our  stupid  revolution ;  nor 
has  Reason  raised  her  altars  there  as  at 
London.  A  certain  restraint,  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  prudent  policy  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  has  inclined  the  people  to  plea* 
sures  of  a  more  sensual  kind,  which  are 
less  troublesome  to  a  government. 

The  house  of  Austria  has  had  frequent 
relations  with  Italy,  a  part  of  which  it  pos-, 
sesses,  and  many  of  its  princes  have  been 
born  there.  All  the  nobility  of  Lombardy 
repair  to  Vienna  to  solicit  employments, 
and  music  is  become  the  ruling  passion  of 
its  inhabitants.  Metastasio  lived  fifty  years 
among  them^;  it  was  for  them  that  he 

*  MetasUsio  was  born  in  1698.  He  went  Id.  Vie ttnft 
in  1730^  and  Ihred  there  till  1788. 
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composed  those  charming  operas,  which  our 
petty  literati,  of  the  school  of  La  Harpe, 
take  for  imperfect  tragedies.  The  women 
here  are  attractive;  a  brilliant  complexion 
adorns  an  elegant  form :  the  natural,  but 
sometimes  languishing  and  tiresome  air  of 
the  ladies  of  the  north  of  Germany,  is  here 
mingled  with  a  little  coquistry  and  address, 
the  e^ect  of  the  presence  of  a  numerous 
court.  In  a  word^  at  Vienna,  as  at  Venice 
in  former  times,  politics,  and  abstract  rea«* 
soniug  on  possible  improvements;  being 
prohibited,  pleasure  has  taken  possession  of 
every  heart.  I  know  not  whether  that  inte- 
rest ofmanner$j  of  which  so  much  is  said, 
finds  its  account  in  this ;  but  it  is  certain, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  favourable  to 
music  ^.     The  enchantress  has    prevailed 

*  This  observation  only  goes  to  prove  generally,  that 
where  the  higher  objects  of  human  pursuit  are  withdrawn, 
inferior  ones  will  be  sought  after  in  their  stead.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  believe  diat  depravity  of  morals  is  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  a  good  taste  io  music ;  nor  do 
we  apprehend  any  such  result  in  this  country,  so  long  as 
]Bnglishmen  maintain,  with  watchful  jealousy,  those  po« 
fitical  r^hts  by  which  they  have  been  far  more  gloriously 
^stingittshed,  than  by  any  splendour  which  music  or 
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-here,  even  over  Gennan  hauteur.  The 
most  distinguished  of  the  nobihty  arie  direc- 
tors of  the  three  theatreis  where  music  is  per- 
formed. It  is  they,  hkewise,  who  are  at 
the  head  of  the  Musical  Society,  and  «ome 
of  them  expend  from  eight  to  ten  thousand 
irancs  a  year,  in  promoting  the  interest  of 
the  arts.  The  ItaUans  may  be  more  sensi- 
ble to  the  fine  arts,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  they  are  far  from  meeting  with  such 
-encouragement  amongst  them.  Acctird- 
ingly,  a  village,  a  few  leagues  distant  from 
Vienna,  produced  Haydn:  Mozart  was 
born  at  a  little  distance  farther,  towards  the 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol ;  and  it  was  at 
Prague,  that  Cimarosa  composed  his  Mairi- 
monio  Segreto. 

painting  can  bestow.  ReasoUi  we  trusty  will  still  have 
her  altars,  not  only  in  the  metropolisy  but  in  every  part  of 
the  island ;  nor  shall  we  forget,  that^  however  delightful 
the  fine  arts  may  be  aa  omaments,  they  are  nriseraUe 
••uhstktttes  for  freedom  and  virtue.  T. 


» 
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LETTER  II. 


Vienm,  April  15,  1808. 

Thaj^k  heaven,  my  dear  liouis,  I  pass 
jnuch  of  my  time  in  the  musical  parties, 
which  are  so  frequent  here.  It  is  the  union 
of  the  agreeable  circumstances  mentioned 
in  my  last^  which  has  at  length  fixed  my 
wandering  lot  at  Vienna,  and  conducted  to 
the  port 

Me  peregrino  errantc,  e  fra  gli  scogli, 
£  fra  r  onde  agitato,  e  quasi  assorto. 

I  have  good  authorities  for  every  thing 
that  I  may  say  to  you  respecting  Haydn. 
I  have  received  his  history  in  the  first  in-> 
stance  from  himself,  and,  in  the  next,  from 
persons  who  have  associated  most  with  him 
during  the  difierent  periods  of  his  life.  I 
will  mention  the  Baron  Vm-Swieten^  Profes- 
sor FHhertj  Professor  Fichl^  the  violoncello 
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Berti^aj  Couhsellor  Griesenger^  Professor 
Weiglj  M.  Martinez^  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Kurtzberg^  the  intelligeDt  pupil  and  friend 
of  Haydn,  and  the  faithful  copyist  of  his 
music.  You  will  pardon  these  details; 
they  relate  to  one  of  those  geniuses^  whose 
powers  have  been  exclusively  employed  in 
increasing  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and 
in  furnishing  additional  recreations  from 
its  sufferings ;  geniuses  truly  sublime,  yet 
to  whom  the  stupid  crowd  prefer  men, 
who  gain  to  themselves  a  reputation  by 
setting  some  thousands  of  these  miserable 
fools  by  the  ears. 

The  musical  Parnassus  already  reckoned 
upon  its  lists  a  great  number  of  celebrated 
composers,  when  an  Austrian  village  gave 
birth  to  the  creator  of  symphony.  The 
genius  and  studies  of  the  predecessors  of 
Haydn,  had  been  directed  to  the  vocal 
part,  which,  in  fact,  forms  the  basis  of  the 
pleasures  which  music  affords:  they  em* 
ployed  instruments  only  as  an  agreeable 
accessory : ,  like  the  landscape  parts  of 
an  historical  picture^  or  the  ornaments  in 
architecture* 
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Music  was  a  monarchy :  liie  air  reigned 
absolute ;  the  accompaniments  were  only 
mibjects.  That  description  of  music  into 
which  the  human  yoke  does  not  enter;  that 
repuhUc  4»f  itiffsr^it,  yet  connected  sounds, 
in  which  each  instrum^it  in  turn  attracts 
the  attention,  was  scarcely  known  lat  ihe 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was 
I^uUi,  I  think,  who  invented  the  sympho- 
nies which  we  call  overtures :  but  even  in 
these  sypiphonies,  as  soon  as  the  .^^fti^ 
passage  ^  ceased,  the  monarchy  was  again 
perceived. 

The  violin  part  contained  the  whole  of 
the  air,  and  the  other  instruments  served  as 
an  accompaniment,  as  they  are  still  used 

*  The  fiigue  is  a  species  of  music,  in  wbidb  an  air| 
called  the  fubject,  is  treated  according  to  certain  rules,  by 
making  it  to  pass  successively,  and  ahernatefy,  irom  one 
part  to  another,  as  in  the  well-known  canon  of  Non  nobis 
Domine. 

£very  body  l^as  heard  Dussek  pfaiy^on  the  piano  4&# 
variations  of  MarlbrQ/ig,  or  of  the  air  Cham^nte  Gabrielle», 
In  this  inferior  sort  of  music,  ihe  primitive  air,  which  is 
spoiled  by  so  much  pretension,  is  what  is  cafled'  tber' 
ikeme,  the  subfedy  the  motif.  It  is  in  this  s^se  that  thin 
v^ords  aire  employed  here*  -  w   .  .^ 
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in  roeal  ixmsie  widi  respeet  to  the  soprimoy 
tiie  tenore^  aad  the  bascf r^«,  to  wtbix^  alone 
the  inusical  idea^  ®r  the  mdodj,  is  ccmfided^ 
Symphonies,  therdbre,  were  only  ah  air 
played  by  the  violiily  instead  of  being  sung 
by  lan  actor.  Ithe  lesurned  wili  tdU  3^0  that 
liie  Greek^v  smd  afterwards  tibe  Rofi^ns, 
had  no  other  insrttumental  music;  at  least, 
it  is  certain,  that  none  waa  known  in 
Europe  before  the  symphonies  of  Liilli, 
but  that  which  is  necessistry  fbr  dancing ; 
and  even  this  impetfect  music^^  in  w^ich 
one  part  only  executed  the  melody,  wm\ 
performed  in  Italy  with  biit-a  small  number 
of  imstrtHnents*  Paul  Veronese  ha^  pre^ 
served  to  us  the  form  of  those  whic^  were 
in  use  in  his  time,  in  the  £simous  ^^  Cena  di 
Skm  Gi&rgioj-  which  is  at  once  the  largest, 
and  the  most  pleasing  picture  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Paris*  In  the  foreground,  in  the 
vacant  space  of  the  semicircle  formed  byv 
tfetttacble,  at  Which  the  guests  of  the  mar- 
I'mge  of  Cana  are  seated,  Titian  is  playing 
on  the.  double  bass;  Paul  Veronese  and 
Tintoret  on  the  viok>nceilo ;  a  man  with  a 
cross  on  his  breast  is  playing  on  the  violin ; 
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Bassano  is  yowing  the  flute,  and  aTurkkb; 
slave  the  sackbut^w 

WImi  the  composer  desired  a  louder 
music,  he  added  to  these  instruimeiils^ 
straight  trumpets.  The  orgaa  was  gesQ6« 
rally  pbyed  bj  itadl£  The  gf eateB  parb 
of  the  instruments  employed  by  theTjwwr 
badours  of  Froveoce,  were  nev«r  loMwn 
out  oi  Fraaee,  and  did  not  surnre  the  fi£* 
teenth  century.    .At  length,  Viadanft-f^. 


-  *  Ybis  anient  mslrtttneftt^  ^KFbich  i»  ftequetilfy  meii'^ 

t^Mfd  in  the  sutQred-ifvfitiQgti  miglit  have  be^B  los^.tp  ut 

£oT  eyeTphadit  not  been  preserved  in  the.  ashes  of  Mount 
,  •       '     '         "*  •  '  - 

Vesuvius^  to  give  force  and  energy  to  the  music  of  modem 

dines.    When  the  cities  of  Herculaneutti  and  Pompeii 
Hft^  discover edy  one  of  theite  u»truments  was  dug  up^ 
alter  having  been  bonad  neaity  t«ro  theaaoid  yenrs  bj. 
diat  dreadful  d»tastr^i|he.   ,The  lower  part  af  it  is  miad^, 
of  bronze,  and  the  upper,  wjththe  mouth-piece,  of  splid. 
gold.    The  King  of  Naples  made  a  present  of  it  to'h» 
present  Majesty;  and  from  ttiis  antique,  the  instrumentr,- 
DOW  €lillMl»y  tbe  Italiatur^  3o«iltomV  kttie  i»eefi  fa^ibdtifc 
{q  jfufibty  of  tone  il  ha^  wH  be^  aquailrd  J>jr/a^  ofv 
modern^make^  andp^haps.it  has.done  9)ore  toju^ardS' 
augmenting  the  sublime  effects  of  the^orcbestra,  than  any 
oYie  of  the  kiiWn  itiitHaiieiitS.'    •  V  ' '  *    -    '     -    '  i&i     * 
'  t  Bbrn^  ^t'  Ije^,  W  ^^  M^teetie ;  fi^'  Was  nu0fii  JU: 


iMwtu^ii 
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having  discovered  thorough  bass,  and  mu« 
sic  making  daily  progress  in  Italy,  violins, 
then  called  viok^  gradually  superseded  the 
other  instruments ;  and,  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  orchestra  was  the  same  as  at  the 
pres^QLt  day. 

Doubtless,  at  this  period,  those  whose 
feelings  were  most  alive  to  music,  did  not 
imagine,  even  in  their  most  delightful  re- 
veries, such  an  assemblage  £ts  the  admirable 
orchestra  of  the  Oc/eon,  formed  of  so  great 
a  number  of  instruments,  all  yielding 
sounds  graduated  in  a  manner  so  gratifying 
to  the  ear,  and  played  with  such  complete 
Unity  of  effect.  The  finest  overture  of  Lulli^ 
as  perftirmed  before  Louis  XIV.,  sur« 
rounded  by  his  court,  would  make  you  run 
to  the  other  end  of  Paris.  Tliis  brings  to 
my  mind  some  German  and  French  com- 
posers, who  have  attempted,  in  our  day, 
to  ipve  us  the  same  sort  of  pleasure,  by  the 
beating  of  kettle-drums ;  but  this  is  no 
longer  the  fault  of  the  orchestra.  Each 
of  ^  performers  who  compose  that  of  the 
opera,  taken  individually,  plays  very  wdl; 
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they  are  only  too  skilful ;  it  is  thes6  which 
gives  these  barbarous  composers  the  power 
of  tormenting  our  ears. 

These  authors  forget  that  in  the  arts 
nothing  endures  but  that  which  always 
pleases.  It  was  easy  for  them  to  seduce 
that  numerous  portion  of  the  public  who 
find  no  direct  enjoyment  in  music,  and 
who  only  seek  in  it,  as  in  the  other  fine 
arts,  for  an  opportunity  of  speechifying 
and  going  into  ecstasies.  These  insensible 
fine-talkers  have  misled  some  real  ama-* 
teurs ;  but  all  this  episode,  in  (he  history  of 
music,  will  soon  return  to  the  oblivion  which 
it  merits,  and  the  works  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  present  day  will,  in  fifty  ^ears, 
keep  faithful  company  with  those  of  Ra« 
meau^  whom^  fifty  years  since,  we  admired 
so  much :  and  yet  Kameau  had  pilfered, 
in  Italy,  a  considerable  number  of  charm- 
ing airs,  which  were  not  entirely  smothered 
by  his  barbarous  art. 

For  the  rest,  the  sect  of  musicians  who 
torment  you  at  Paris,  and  of  whom  you 
complain  so  loudly  in  your  letter,  has  ex- 
isted from  remote   antiquity :    it   is  the 
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/natural  product  6f^  much  patieiic6,  joitted 
to  a  cold  heart,  and  an  unlucky  notion  of 
applying  to  the  arts.  The  same  descrip- 
tion of  pieople  annoy  painting :  it  was 
they,  who,  after  Vasdri,  inundated  Fiorehcfe 
with  cold  designers,  and  who  are  the  pest 
of  your  school  of  tlie  present  day.  In  the 
time  of  Metastasio,  the  German  niiisicians 
fi04ight  to  overpower  the  singfef s  by  the  in- 
struments :  and  these  again,  desirous  of 
recovering  their  empire,  set  themselves  to 
-make  'Vocal  concertos,  as  that  great  poet  was 
wont  to  say.  It  was  thus,  that,  by  a  total 
perversion  of  taste,  the  v6ices,  imitatitlg 
"the  instruments  which  soiight  to  overpower 
them,  we  heard  Agiffari,  Mdrchesi^,  Marsa, 
-Gdbrielli  f ,  Danzi,  Mrs.  BilHngtonj  :  and 
other  singers  of  great  tal^t,  transform  their 
-voices  into  a  flageolet,  S6t  ^e  instruments 


/  » 


;  *  The  clivine  Marchesi.  bom  at  Milan,,  aboi^t  1755. 
Never  again  will  Sard's  rondeau,  "  Mia^Speranza,  be 
sung  as  he  sang  it.  ^ 

t  TbeGkbrielK,  li6r^  dt  Rettie  in  il30,t'pn^l  of 
;Forpora  and  M«tabtfi^,..8p  i;iQ[ted.for;ber  MtOQuhiii|; 
capriccu  When  t  was  young,  the  old'  p^ple  stilL  talke^ 
of  the  style  in  which  she  sung  at  Lucca,  in  174JL  with 
^tladHgni,^  ^ho  was  (henlier  lover. 


9t  <|e6aj9e«,  and  si^rpass  them  in  the  difii* 
culty  Qjad  singfilp^rity  of  their  passages.  The 
poor  amateurs s were  obliged^ to  wait  for 
their  graUficatipn,  till  these  divine  talents 
were  tired  of  g^hewing  o^.     Pursued  by  the 

« 

Instningients,  thejr  sihging  in  thp  bravura 
aijs  possesseti  qnly  one  of  two  things  which 
nm  e^.sQotial  %9  the  iQkia  arts,  to  please  in 
which,  it  is  necessary  that  the  imitation  of 
impa^i^ned ;  mature  shpuld  be  united  in  the 
spectator,  >ith  a  f<?eling  of  the  difficulty 
overcome*  :  Whejn.  the  Mst  alone  is  dis- 
played, the  BdindjSk  €ff  the  audieoiice  remain 
iinmoved,.9nd  tho^j^  thfy  may  be  incited 
f6r  a  moiasiient)  l^y  .^he  yanity  pf  appearing 
connoisseuns  in  music^  they  are  ^ke  those 
good-^nfiti^rred '  people  qf  whom  Montesquieu 
speaks;  who,  while  yawning  enou^  to  dis- 
locate their  jsws,  pulled  eiach  other  by  the 
sleeve,  ito  say,  **  Heavens,  how  we  are 
amused  !  how  fine  that  is  * !"  It  is  owing 
toibeauties  of  this  kind  that  our  music  is  in 
^  state  of  such  rapid  declension. 
;    In  France,  i|i  music,  as  well  as  in  litera- 

,    *  Lettre3  PeTsaimes. 

»     •  • 

c2 


•       1    » * 
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,ture,  it  is  the  pride  of  an  author  to  ttitoni^ 
by  an  uncommon  phrase :  the  good  folks 
do  not  perceive  the  author  has  said 
nothing :  think  that  there  is  something  sin* 
gular  in  the  thing,  and  applaud ;  but  after 
having  duly  applauded  two  or  three  of 
these  singularities,  they  begin  to  gape; 
and,  in  this  nielancholy  mood,  end  all  our 
con  certs  • 

Hence  arises  the  opinion  which  prevails 
in  countries  where  the  mmic  is  bad,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  hsten  to  any  for  more  than 
two  hours  together,  without  being  tired  to 
death.  At  Naples, — at  Rome,  amongst 
genuifie  amateurs,  where  the  music  is  well 
chosen,  it  chamis  without  difficulty  for  a 
whole  evening.    I  have  only  to  refer  to  the 

agreeable  concerts  of  Madame  la  D .  L ; 

and  I  am  sure  of  being  supported  iii  my 
assertion  by  all  those  who  have  had  the 
happiness  to  be  admitted  to  them. 

To  return  to  the  rather  dry  history  of  in-- 
strumental  music,  I  would  /emn^^i  you, 
that  the  invention  of  Lultij  though  well 
suited  to  the  object-  which  be  had  in  view, 
which  was  to  open,  with  pomp,  a  theatrical 


-repFesentatidD,  had  so  few  imitatprs,  that, 
for  a  length  of  time^  his  symphonies  were 
performed  iqi  Italy  before  the  operas  of  the 
greatest  masters^  who  w^ere  not  willing  to 
take  the  trouble  of  composing  overtures ; 
and  these  masters  were  Fine?,  Leo,  and  the 
divine  Pergolm.  Old  Scarlatti  was  the 
first  who  brought  out  overtures  in  his  way : 
they  had  great  success,  and  he  was  imitated 
by  CoreUij  PereZj  Porporaj  Carcano^  Banorin 
cifii,  &c.  ^1  these  symphonies,  like  those 
of  LtdU^  were  composed  of  a  violin  part,  a 
bass,  and  nothing  more.  The  first  who  in* 
trpduced  three  parts,  were  Sommavtmy  Pain 
la4ini^  old  Bach  Gasparkuj  Tartini^  and 
JameUL  It  was  only  occasionally  that  they 
attempted  not  to  give  movement  to  all  the 
parts. 

Such  were  the  faint  gleams  which  an- 
nounced to  the  world  the  sun  of  instru-^ 
mental  music.  Corelli  had  composed  duets,. 
Gassmann  quatuors ;  but  a  cursory  glance 
at  these  stiff,  learned,  and  ice-cold  com- 
positions,  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  us, 
tiiat  Haydnis  the  true  inventor  oi  symphony : 
and  not  only  did  he  invent  this  kind  of 


2^ 
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music,  but  he  camted  -it  to^  such  a  degrde 
of  perfection,  that  his  successors  must  avail 
themselves  of  his  laboiint,  *or  relapse  intia 
barbarism.        •        *      .  ,  .   .  j 

Experifence  has  alf eady  shewn  the  truth 
ot  this  bold  adsertioh. 

Pleyel  has  diminished  the  number  of 
chords,  and  been  scaring  of  tratisitions; 
his  works  are  deficient  iii  strength  and 
dignity. 

When  Beethoven  and  Mozart  himself  have 
accumulated  notes  and  ideas ;  When  they 
have  sought  aifter  variety  and  singularity  of 
modiilatibn,  their  learned  symphdnies,  fiilj 
of  research,  have  produced  no  effect ;  but 
when  they  have  followed  the  steps  of 
Haydn,  they  have  touched  every  heart. 
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LETTER  III. 


Natura  il  fece,  e  poi  ruppi  la  stampa. 
Mature  made  him,  ttnd  then  broke  the  mould, 

ARIQfiTO. 

Vienna,  May  24,  1808. 

Francis  JosJip^  HAYpiir  was  born  on 
the.  last  day  of  March,  1732,  at  Rohmu^  a 
«aiall  town,  fifteen  leagues  distant  froii) 
Yienna.  His  fatiier wa,s  a  cartwright ;  and 
hh  mother^  before  her  marrjpge,  had  been 
009k  in  the  family  of  Co^nt  Harrach,  the 
lord  of  the  villagie. 

The  father  of  Haydn  united  to  his  trade 
of  ^  cartwright,  the  office  of  parish  sexton. 
JJe  h^d  a  fine  tenor  voice,  was  fon4 j  of  his 

* 

organ,  and  of  music  jn  general.  On  one 
qitko^  jpuroies,  whiph  the  artisans  of  Ger- 
ii^any  often  undertake,  being  at  Frankfort- 
oij-the-May pe,  he  le^rnf^d  to  play  a  little  on 
the  harp :  and  in  hoUdays,  after  church,  ha 
usfd  tp  take  ^his insitru3[ftent,  ^u^^  .his  wife 
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sung.  The  birth  of  Joseph  did  not  alter 
the  habits  of  this  peaceful  family.  The 
little  domestic  concert  returned  every  week, 
and  the  child,  standing  before  his  parents, 
with  two  pieces  of  wood  in  his  hands,  one 
of  which  served  him  as  bT  violin,  and  the 
othier  as  a  bow,  constantly  accompanied 
his  mother's  voice.  Haydn,  loaded  with 
years  and  with  glory,  has  often,  in  my 
presence,  recalled  the  simple  airs  which 
she  sung ;  so  deep  an  impression  had  these 
first  melodies  made  on  this  soul,  which  was 
all  music !  A  cousin  of  the  cartwright, 
whose  name  was  Franks  a  schoolmaster  at 
Haimburgy  came  to  Rohrau^  one  Sunday, 
and  assisted  at  the  trio.      He  remarked, 

'r  * 

that  the  child,  then  scarcely  six  years  old, 
beat  th6  time  with  astonishing  exactitude 
and  precision.  This  Frank  was  well  ac- 
quaint^ with  music,  and  proposed  to  his 
relations  to  take  little  Joseph  to  his  house, 
and  to  teach  him.  They  accepted  the  ofter 
with  joy,  hoping  to  succeed  more  easily  in 
getting  Joseph  into  holy  orders,  if  he 
should  understand  music. 
He  set  out  accordingly  for  Haimbourg. 
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He  had  been  there  only  a  few  weeks,  when 
he  discovered  in  his  cousin's  house  two 
tambourines.  By  dint  of  trials  and  pcirse-- 
verance,  he  succeeded  in  forming  on  this 
instruoient,  which  has  but  two  tones,  a 
kind  of  air,  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  all  who  came  to  the  school-house^ 

It  must  be  confessed,  my  friend,  that  in 
France^  amongst  a  class  of  people  so  poor 
as  the  family  of  Haydn,  music  is  never 
thought  of. 

Nature  had  bestowed  upon  Haydn,  a  so- 
norous and  delicate  voice.  In  Italy,  at  this 
period,  such  an  advantage  might  have  been 
fatal  to  the  young  peasant :  perhaps  Marchesi 
might  have  had  a  rival  worthy  of  him,  but 
Europe  would  have  lost  her  symphouist. 
Franks  who  gave  his  young  cousin,  to  use 
Haydn's  own  expressions,  more  cuffs  than 
gingerbread,  soon  rendered  the  young  tam- 
bourist  able  not  only  to  play  on  the  violin 
and  other  instruments,  but  also  to  underi- 
>stand  Latin,  and  to  sing  at  the  parish-desk, 
in  a  style  which  spread  his  reputation 
through  the  cantcm. 

Chance  brought  to  Flank's  houiie,iieu/er. 
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JfflfVrC  de  CkapeMeoi ^  St.  Stephen^;  thfe 
cathedral  church  of  Vienna.  He  was  iii 
search  of  children  to  recruit  his  chxAt. 
The  schoolmaater  soon  proposed  his  little 
relative  to  him;  he  came;  HewV^r  gave  him 
a  cmion  to  sing  at  sight.      . 

The  precision^  the  purity  of  tone,  the 
spirit  with  which  the  child  iexecuted  it, 
surprised  him ;  but  he  was  more  especially 
jcbarmed  with  the  beauty  of  his  voice*  ;  He 
only  remarked,  that  he  did  not  shakcy  and 
asked  him  the  reason,  with  a  smile.  The 
child  smartly  replied,  "  How  should  you 
expect  me  to  shake,  when  my  cousin  does 
not  know  how  himself  ?''  "  Come  here,'*  says 
Rmter^  ^'  I  will  teach  you/^  He  took' him 
between,  his  : knees,  shewed. him  how  he 
should  rapidly  bring  together  two  iiQ^tjC^, 
hold  his  breathy  and  agitaite  the  pah\te.  The 
child  immediately  made  a  good  shake. 
Kmter^  enchanted  with  the :  success  of  \m 
scholar,  took  a  plate  of  fine  cherries,  which 
^i'lank;  had  Qau$ed  to  be  brought;  for  his 
illustrious  brother  professor^  and  en>ptied 
them  all  into  the'child'is  pocket.  Hisdfi^ 
/light  jmy:  be.  xieadiiy.  ctmoeived^    Hiaydn 
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iiaar  oft^h  mentioned  this  anecdote  to  mef ; 
Mnd  headded,  laughing,  that  whenever  he 
jiappentd^  ^^  shake,  he  still  thought  he  sair 
thessa  beautiful  cherries. 
-  It  wiJl.  be  easily  supposed  that  Rditer  did 
^bt  return  alone  to  \^ienna;  he  took  the 
young  shaker  along  with  hira,  then  about 
<eight  years  old.  In  his  low  fortune,  we 
find  no  unmerited  advancement^  nothing 
effected  by  the  patronage  of  any  rich  man. 
It  was  because  the  people  of  German}'^^  are 
ibnd  of  music,  that  the  father  of  Haydn 
taught  it  to  his  sodi ;  that  his  cousin  Frank 
itistr acted  him  still  farther ; .  and  thatj.  at 
length,  he  was  chosen  by  tiie  maitre, :  de 
chaptlk  of  the  first  church  in  the  empire. 
TPhei^  were  natural  consequences  qf^the 
habits  of  the  country  relative  to  the  art 
Which  we  admire. 

Haydn  has  told  me,  that  dating  from  this 
peri6d,  he  did  not  recollect  ta  have  passed 
a  single  day  without  pi^actising  sixteen 
hours,  and  sometimes  eighteen.  It  should  he 
observed,  that  he  was  always  his  own  master, 
andthatatStStephen^s,  the  children  of  the 
choir  were  only  4>bliged  tapitactise^two  hours. 
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We  conversed  together  respecting  the  cause 
of  this  astonishing  application.  He  told 
me,  thaty  from  his  most  tender  age,  music 
had  given  him  unusual  pleasure.  At  any 
time,  he  would  rather  listen  to  any  instru*- 
ment  whatever,  than  rua  about  with  Im 
little  companions.  When  at  play  with 
them  in  the  square,  near  St.  Stephen's,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  the  organ,  he  quickly  left 
them,  and  went  into  the  church.  Arrived 
at  the  age  of  composition,  the  habit  of 
application  was  already  acquired :  1>esides^ 
the  composer  of  music  has  advantages 
over  other  artists;  his  productions  are 
finished  as  soon  as  imagined. 

Haydn,  who  abounded  in  such  beautiful 
idigas,  incessantly  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
creation,  which  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the 
highesj  gratifications  which  man  can  pos- 
sess.  The  poet  shares  this  advantage  with 
the  composer ;  but  the  musician  can  work 
faster.  A  beautiful  ode,  a  beautiful  sym- 
phony, need  only  to  be  imagined  to  cause 
in  the  mind  of  the  author  that  secret  admi- 
ration, which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  artists* 
But  in  the  studies  of  the  military  man,  of 
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fke  architect,  the  sculptor,  the  painter^ 
there  is  not  invention  enough  for  them  to 
be  fully  satisfied  with  themselves ;  further 
labours  are  necessary.  The  best  pla:nned 
enterprise  may  fail  in  the  execution ;  the 
best  conceived  picturie  may  be  ill  painted  ; 
all  this  leaves  in  the  mind  of  the  inventor, 
an  obscurity,  a  feeling  of  uncertainty,  which 
renders  the  pleasure  of  creation  less  com- 
plete. Haydn,  on  the  contrary,  in  imar 
gining  a  symphony  was  perfectly  happy ; 
there  only  remained  the  physical  pleasure 
of  hearing  it  performed,  and  the  moral 
pleasure  of  seeing  it  applauded.  I  have 
often  seen  him,  when  he  was  beating  the 
time  to  his  own  music,  unable  to  refrain 
jfirom  smiling  at  the  approach  of  a  passage 
which  he  was  pleased  with.  I  have  also 
seen,  at  ^e  great  concerts  which  are  given 
at  Vienna,  at  certain  periods,  some  of  those 
amateurs,  who  only  want  the  faculty  of 
feeling,  dexterously  j^ace  themselves  in  a 
situation  where  they  could  see  Haydn,  and 
regulate,  by  his  smile,  the  ecstatic  applauses 
by  which  they  testified  to  their  neighbours 
the  extentof  their  r^pture^    Ridiculous  ex^ 


so 
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]jibitioiis !  These  people  are  w  far  from 
feeling  what  is  fine  in  the  arts,  that  they 
never  even  suspect  that  there  is  a  modesty 
belongmg  to  sensibility.  This  is  a  little 
piece  of  truth,  which  our  sentimental  ladies 
will  doubtless  fed  obliged  to  me  for  having 
taught  thein.  I  will  add  an  anecdote  which 
may  serve  both  as  a  model  in  the  art  of 
ecstatics,  and  as  an  excuse,  if  any  frozen 
fellow  should  think  proper  to  be  ironical^ 
and  indulge  in  ilUtimed  pleasantry.  : 

The  Artawerxes  of  Meta^tasio  was  f>er* 
formed  in  one  of  the  first  theatres  of  Rom/e, 
with  the  music  of  Bet  torn;  the  inimitftbl^ 
FaccUarotti*^  ifliam  not  mistaken,  exe? 
cuted  the  part  of  Arbaces.  During  the 
third  representation,  at  the  famous  judgt* 
ment-scene,  in  which  the  author  had  placed 
a  short  symphony  after  the  words 

*  Eppur  sono  inndcente*, 

«  > 

the  beauty  of  the  situation,  the  music,  th^ 
iexpretoioB  of  the  singer,  had  so  enraptured 

«  Pacchiarotti,  bora  near  Rome^  in  17^0^  excelled  in 
the  pathetic.--»I  believe  lie  is  still  living  in  retirement  dt 


/ , 
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the  TMusicmnlgl,  that  Pdbekialr^tti  i>erGeived, 
that,  after  he  feiad  uttered  these  wotds,  the 
orchestra  did  n6t  proceed.  Displeased^ 
he  tilriied  angrily  to  th^  leader— **  What 
are'  you  atbonit  V  'Wie  leader,^  as  if  ^aked( 
from  'a*  trdricfe,  sisbbed ' btttcivitJi '^eat  sii*^ 
plicity,  "We  are  crying/'  -In  £stct,  nOt 
one  of  the  performers  had  thought  of  the 
passage,  and  all  had  their  'eyes  filled  with 
tears,  fixed  on  the  singer. 

I  saw,  at  Brescia,  in  1790,  a  man,  of  all 
Italy,  perhaps,  the  most  affected  by  music. 
He  passed  his  life  in  hearing  it :  when  it 
pleased  him,  he  slipped  off  his  shoes  with- 
out being  aware  of  it ;  and  if  the  pathetic 
was  carried  to  its  height,  he  was  accustomed 
to  throw  them  over  his  head  upon  the  spec- 
tators. 

Adieu. — ^I  am  frightened  at  the  length 
of  my  letter ;  the  ipatter  increases  under 
my  pen  :  I  thought  I  should  write  you 
three  or  four  letters,  at  most,  and  I  am  be- 
coming endless,  I  profit  by  the  obliging 
offer  of  M.  de  C,  who  will  transmit  my  let- 
ters to  you,  at  Paris,  free  of  postage,  be- 
ginning with  the  present. 


«    » 
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I  am  glad  of  tibis.  If  you  were  to  re« 
ceive  by  the  post  these  enormous  packets 
from  abroad,  it  might  be  supposed  that  we 
were  occupied  in  things  of  more  import* 
ance;  and,  in  order  to  be  happy,  when 
one  has  a  heart,  it  is  necessary  to  withdraw 
4>nes-self  from  notice. 

Vale,  et  me  ama. 


I 
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Baden,  June90,  iB08. 

In  faith,  my  dear  I^uis,  I  seem  to  be  no 
longer  fond  of  music.  I  am  j  ust  come  from 
a  concert,  which  has  been  given  on  the 
opening  of  the  handsome  room  at  Baden. 
You  know  that  I  have  given  pretty  good 
proof  of  my  patience :  t  have  gone  through 
a  regular  attendance  on  the  sittings  of  a 
deliberative  assembly  ;  I  have  endured,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  agreeable  society,  the 
friendship  with  which,  for  my  sins,  I  was 
honoured  by  a  stupid  man  in  power,  with 
whom  you  have  some  acquaintance ;  but  I 
must  confess,  that  from  my  first  acquaint* 
ance  with  music,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
bear  the  tiresomeness  of  concertos — ^they  are 
to  me  the  greatest  of  punishments.  It  is 
surely  very  silly  to  exhibit  before  the  pub- 
Uc^Hexercises,  the  results  of  which  alone 
ought  to  be  presented  to  it,  and  which, 
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however  necessary  for  a  performer,  it  is 
cruel  to  inflict  upon  an  audience.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  about  as  wise,  as  if  your  son, 
instead  of  writing  what  you  could  under- 
stand, should  send  you  fr^ih  bchool  a  letter 
filled  with  great  O's  and  F's,  such  as  chil- 
dren ^re  taught  %q  make  when  they  learn 
to  write. 

Performers  on  ihstruiiient?  are  people 
who  leam  how  to  pfonQurice  well  the 
wordiS  of  a  language,  and  tp  give  them 
their  proper  quantity,  Iju^t  wlio  forget,  aa 
ttiey  proceed,  the  meaning  of  these  words. 
Were  it  not  for  this,  a  ^ute-play er,  in- 
stead  of  stringing  together  unmeaning 
difficulties,  arid  making  ad.  li^s,  a  quarter 
of  to  horn-  long,  wo  did  take  for  his  subiect 
a  lively  and  inelodious  air,  such  as^ 

or  Ciniki'Osd.,  wdtild  spoil,  arid  Vary  it  with 
as  many  diffifcultiefs  as  he  had  a  toind:  and, 
after  air,  would  only  half  tire  you.    If  ever 
he  returii6d  to  plaiii  sense,  he  Would  draw' 
tears froin  us,' by  pl&ying  withorit  alteration., 
sbirie  melancholy  6r  tender  air,  or  would ' 
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tJectrify  us  with  thfe  beautiflil  waltz  bf  tte 
Qtieeii  6f  PrusiSia. 

As  for  irte,  I  km  qtiite  overdone  with 
heariiig  thrde  cohdertos  oh  the  same  even- 
ihg.  I  stianH  ih  ii6ted  of  a  powerful  d^iveN 
siou,  aihd  I  Hkte  idade  a  resolhtibn  hot  to 
goto  b6d  till  I'hkve  given  you  the rehiain- 
ing  history  of  the  yotith  of  Haydn  *. 

Less  precocious  than  Moiart,  who,  at 
thirteen  years,  ]^r6duced  ah  applauded 
opera,  Haydn,  at  tfie  same  age,  coinposed 
amafsi^,  which  honest  Hctiifcr  very  properly 
ridiculed.  This  sentence  surprised  the 
young  man,  but,  full  of  good  sense  at  that 
early  period,  he  was  aware  of  its  justice :  hi6 
was  sensible  that  it  was  necessary  to  l^arn 
counterpoint,  and  the  Ttiles  of  rnelodyt^ 
but  frbth  whbrii  was  he  to   learii  Aeih? 

#  Tlie  Phllhannbnic  Society  of  £«ondon  appears  to  be 
6f  the  same  opinioti>  on  this  subject,  with  the  author,  one 
of  its  regulations  bcjing  that  no  eancetfo  shall  be  played 
at  its  meetings,  its  object  being  to  exhibit  the  art,  and 
not  the  feats  of  dexterous  musicians.  Performances  of 
ttds  kind  resemble  those  on  the  tight-rope,  and  excite  no 
feeling  but  that  of  surprise, 

t  We  presume  the  author  here  means  harmony. 

V  2 
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Beiiter  did  not  teach  counterpoiat*.  to  the 
children  of  the  choir,  and  never  gave  more 
than  two  lessons  in  it.to  Haydn.  Mozart 
had  an  excellent  master  in  his  father,  who 
was  an  esteemed  performer  on  the  violin.  It 
was  otherwise  with  poor  Joseph,  a  friendless 

-chorister^  in  Vienna,  who  could  only  obtain 
lessons  by  paying  for  them,  and  who  had 
not  a  halfpenny.  His  father,  notwith- 
standing Kis  two  trades,  was  so  poor,  that 
whea  Joseph  had  been  robbed  of  his 
clothes,  on  his  communicating  the  misfor- 

.  tune  to  his  family,  his  father,  making  an 
effort,  sent  him  six  florins  -f-  to  refit  his 
wardrobe. 

None  of  the  masters  in  Vienna  would 
give  lessons  gratis  to  a  boy  of  the  choir  who 
had  no  patronage;  and  it  is  to  this  misfor- 
tune, perhaps,  that  Haydn  owes  his  origi- 
nality.   All  the  poets  have  imitated  Homer, 

.  who  imitated  no  one  :  in  this  alone  he.  has 
not  been  followed ;  and  it  is  perhaps  owing 
to  this  more  especially,  that  he  is  thie  great 
poet  whom  the  world  admires.     For  my 

*  That  ifl,  the  art  of  composition, 
t  Abottt  eleven  shillings. 
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own  part,  I  wish,  my  friend,  thaf  all  the 
*  courses  of  literature^  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  :  they  teach  people  of  small 
abilities  to  produce  works  without  faults, 
and  nature  makes  them  produce  them  with- 
out  beauties.  We  are  afterwards  obliged 
to  wade  thrpugh  these  dull  essays :  our 
love  for  the  arts  is  diminished  thereby ; 
whilst  the  want  of  instruction  will,  as- 
suredly, nfever  stop  the  course  of  a  man, 
whom  nature  has  formed  to  be  great.  Look 
at  Shakespeare,  at  Cervantes ;  it  is  like- 
wise the  history  of  Haydn»  A  master  might 
have  prevented  him  from  falling  into  some 
of  the  faults  which  he  committed  in  the  se- 
quel,  when  he  wrote  for  the  church  and 
the  theatre;  but  he  would  certainly  have 
been  less  original.  He  alone  ]s  the  man  of 
genius,  who  finds  such  delightful  enjoy-J 
ment  in  his  art,  that  he  pursues  it  in  spite 
of  obstacles.  The  torrent  which  is  destined 
to  become  a  mighty  river,  will  overthrow 
the  dykes  by  which  its  course  may  be  re- 
strained. 

like  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  he  bought^ 
at'  a  seoond-faand  ^bop;  some  theoretical 
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bo9)cs^3(  ampjQg  others  the  Trea^isje  by  Fw, , 
and  he  set  b\^q\x%  study  log  it  with  a  perse- 
verance, whiph  the  horrible  obsxjiffity  of . 
the  rulesi  coujid  npt  pveropii^e-    L^tbpurip^^ 
albijie,  withput  a  master,  he  made  a^  infiji^ 
njimber  of  ikie  discovqri^,  whicti  vf^. 
afterwards    of   use    to    hinu   ,    Without 
either  money,  or  fire^.  shivering  with  cold, 
in  his  garret,  and  oppressed  with  s|eep  j^s. 
he  pursued  his  studies  to  a  ^ate  hour  of  thi?- 
night,- by  the  side  of  a  harpsichord  out  qf 
repair,  and  falling,  to  pjieces  in,  all  parts,  her; 
wa^  still  l^appy.     The  days  and^  yeftis  flffW 
on  rapid  wing^  and  he  has  ofti^n  sqid^  tbi^t^ 
he  nevier  enjoyed  such  felicity  at^apy  bther^ 
period  of  his  life.    H^ydnfs  ruling  passion, 
was  rjather  the  love  of  mus jq  than,  the  loi^q  ^ 

^i^^yy\  ^^.,^y^n  in^his:4psire.Qfglpry^ 
not  a  shadp^Kv;  of  am):>itipn  wa&  to  b^  foi^pfl/ 
In  cpniposing  music,  h^  spugljt  r^t|^pr  hjs. 
own  gratification,  than  to.  furnish  hiinji^lf ^ 
with  Xh,^  means  of.  acquiring  celebrity. 

H^ydi^.di^  nptje^rn  rqcitf^^veof jp<>rj?prai; 
as  you  have  been  told ;  the  inferipigty  of> 
his  recitajivps, tp.tji^se^  o^.  tlje.i<ivgi^rjpf 
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tiii§j  btrt  h^  Ifearried  ffdm  hiih  the  true 
liikikh  style  of  s^ingitig^  and  the  art  of  ac- 
cdthpati^iii'^  ilk  the  piino-forte,  wliich  is 
hot'  sb'  easy  a  ihii'ig  as  is  cotnrtiSvly  sup 
posed.  H^  siicdeeded!  in  obt^nmg  these 
lesson^  ih  the  foWowiri'^  ^ay. 

A  iibhie  Venetian,  naitied  Corner,  £^t  that 
titne  resided  at  Vienni,  as  ambassador  from 
the  tepiiblic.  He  had  a  mistress,  pas- 
sibhkfeiy  fotid'of  Aiiisfc,  who  had  harboured 
6!d  Pbrpoi-a*  ii(  the  hotel^  of  tlie  enibassy. 
Efiydii  foiiWd  means'  to  get  introduced  into 
fSii?  faniUy,  ^lir^ty  oh  account*  of  his  love 
i^f  music  -f .  fie  was  apjfirb'vi^d  of;  and  his 
^icJ^llency  took  him;*  with  His  miMress  and 
Pbi'pora,  to  the  balhs  of  M'anensdbrtf, 
which  w'ere  thi^  fajshiBnable  resort  at  that 
time. 

Out'  youhj^  man,  who  cared  foi^  nobody 
l)tit  tlii^  dd^Neajiolitari,  empldyed  all^  sorts 


>  i 


*^  Borti  at  Naples  In  1685.    I  subjoin  the  iepochsui 
o?  sdme'greai  artists,  bt  whom  I  shall  often  speak. 
^  l^ef^dlea,  born  1.704,  died  1733. 

Cimarosa,    —    1754,  —    1801. 
Mozart,       ~    1756,  r^  ^179«. 
t  En  sa  quatiti  i^'me&tmani. 
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of  devices  to  get  into  his  good  graces^  and 
to  obtain  his  harmonic  favours.  Every  day 
he  rose  early,  beat  the  old  man's  co^t, 
cleaned  his  shoes,  and  disposed,  in  the  best 
order,  the  antique  periwig .  for  the  old  fel- 
low, who  was  sour  beyond  all  that  can  be 
imagined*  He  o)3tained  at  first  nothing 
but  the  courteous  salutation  of  "  fool/'  or 
"  blockhead,''  when  he  entered  his  room 
in  a  morning.  But  the  bear,  seeing  him- 
self served,  gratuitously,  and  observing  at 
the  same  time  the  rare  qualities  of  his 
voluntary  lackey,  suflfered  himself  occa- 
sionally, to  soften,  and  gave  him  some  good 
advice.  ^Haydn  was  favoured  with  it  more 
especially  whenever  he  had  to  accompany 
the  fair  Wilhdmim^  in  singing  some. of  the 
airs  of  Porpora,  which  were  filled  with 
basses  difiicult  to  ujiderstand.  Joseph 
learned  in  this  house  to  sing  in  the  best 
Italian  taste.  The  ambassador,  astonished 
at  the  progress  of  this  poor  youn^  man, 
gave  him,  when  he  returned  to  the  city,  a 
monthly  p^psion  of  six  sequins^,  and  ad- 

*  About  3/.  sterlbg. 
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mitted  him  to  the  table  of  his  secretaries. 
This  generosity  rendered  Haydn  independ* 
ent.  He  was  able  to  purchase  a  black  suit. 
Thus  attired,  he  went,  at  day-break,  to  take 
the  part  of  first  violin  at  the  church  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  order  of  Mercy ;  from 
thence  he  repaired  to  the  chapel  pf  count 
Hmgmtz,  where  he  played  the  organ :  at 
a  later  hour  he  sung  the  tenor  p>art  at 
St.  Stephen's.  Lastly,  after  having  been 
oh  foot  the  whole  day,  he  passed  a  part  of 
the  night  at  the  harpsichord.  Thus  form* 
ing  himself  by  the  precepts  of  all  the  mu« 
sical  men  with  whom  he  could  scrape  an 
acquaintance,  seizing  every  opportunity  of 
hearing  tnusic  that  was  reputed  good,  and 
having  no  fixed  master,  he  began  to  form 
his  own  conceptions  of  what  was  fine  in 
music,  and  prepared  himself,  without  being 
aware,  to  form,  one  day,  a  style  entirely 
his  owA. 
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1 


MvFhibnd, 

TiaVagfes  of  timfe  exttriderf  ftieil^  in- 

» 

Ihienee  to  the  little  fortune  of  Haydn.  Hii 
t^oide  broke;  and;  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  quitted  1^  cFads  of  Soprani  at  St.  Ste- 
plien's;  or,  to  spdsik  more  cortectly,  and 
nt)tf  to  fall  all  at  once  into  the  style  of 
fiafiegyriCj  he  Wiis  Expelled  frorti  it.  Bfeirig 
a>litdfe  mischievous,  like  all  lively  youfag 
j^ple,  he  one  day  took  it  into  his  head  to 
cUt^  off  the  skirt  of  one  of  his  comrade^s 
gbwns-,  a  criitte  which  wds  defemed'  uripalr- 
dWAablel  He  had  sting'  at  St.  Stephen's 
dfev^ti*  y^iis ;  and;  ofn  the  day  of  his  ex* 
pulsion,  his  only  fortune  consisted  in  Hi^ 
rising  talent,  a  poor  resource  when  it  is 
unknown.  He,  nevertheless,  had  an  ad- 
mirer. Obliged  to  seek  for  a  lodging, 
chance  threw  in  his  way  a  peruke-mak^, 
named  Keller^  who  had  often  admired,  at 
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the  cathedral^  the  bea^uty  qf  his  voice; 
and  who^  in  conMiq^Qce^  offeTed  him  an 
asyittiQ.  Keller  received  him  ^s  a  son^ 
chairing  txith  bira  his  humble  faf:e,  a&4 
cha^gifig  his  w^  iRiith  the  care  of  his^ 
ctetbing^ 

Hay  da,  freed  from;  all  worldly  can»»»iiiid^ 
Qijafclishedt  ia  the  obscure  dwdliiig  0f  die 
pecuke-^maker^  vf^oA  able  to^  pursue  hifei 
sjtodfies  without  iiiterruptioQ,,  and  to  roak^: 
raipid  progress*  His  residence  here  had,} 
however,  a  fatal  influence  on  bis  futmiie 
life;  the;  Gerqnians,  are  possessed  withi  tJ;ie' 
mcypia  of  marriagj&»  To  a.gpntle,  ^^ctiQn-^, 
at95  alid  timid  people^  domestic  plQasiir0«(> 
2«re  oi^  the  first  necessity •  •-  Kdjbr  had  tvf^ 
daughters;  his  wife. and  he  soonbe^n.to; 
think  ofmarryingone  of  themto  the;y:oung:, 
iBU»oiaa,  and  spoke  to  him  on  the  subjeotii 
Absorbed  in  his  own  meditations,  and 
thinking,  nothing,  about  love, j^  he  mfide^  no* 
\  objection  to  the  match.    He.kepthis'vrord^. 

in  the  sequel,  with  th^t  honour^ which  was* 
the.  basis  ^  of  his  chara#|ter^  aiid  this'uoif^t 
wai$  any  thing  rather  than  happy > 

Hi.  fim  productiom  were  some  .hon 
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sonatas  for  the  piano-forte,  which  he  sold 
atalbw  price  to  his  female  pupils,  for  he 
had  met  with  a  few.    He  also  wrote  minuets, 
allemandsy  and  waltzes^  for  the  BMotto.     He 
composed,  for  his  amusement,  a  serenata 
for  three  instruments,  which  he  performed 
on  fine  summer  evenings,  with  two  of  his 
friends,  in  different  parts  of  Vienna.     The 
theatre  of  Carinthia*  was  at  that  time  di- 
rected by  Bemardone  Cnrtz^  a  celebrated 
buffoon,  who  amused  the  public  with  his 
puns.       Bernardone  drew  crowds  to  Ms 
theatre  by  his   originality,  and  by  good 
opera-buffas.    He  had,  moreover,  a  hand- 
some wife ;  and  this  was  an  additional  rea- 
son for  our  nocturnal  adventurers  to  go  and 
perform  their   serenade  under  the  harle- 
quin's windows.     Cwte  wasso  struck  with 
the  originality  of  the  music,  that  he  came 
down  into  the  street,  to  ask  who  had  com- 
posed it.    "  I  did,''  replied  Haydn,  boldly. 
-T-<*  How!  you;    at  your  age?" — "  Oije 
must 'make  a  beginning  sometime."  "  Gad, 
this  is  di*oll ;  come  up  stairs.' •     Haydn  fol-* 
lowed  the  harlequin,  was  introduced  to  the 

*  The  most  frequented  of  the  three  theatres  of  Vienna. 
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Jiandsome  wi&^  antfreKlescended  iinth  the 
poevcLoiWi  opera,  entitled,  '^  The  Devil  on 
Two  Sticks.'*  The  music,  composed  in  a 
few  days,  had  the  happiest  success,  and  was 
paid  for  with  twenty-four  sequins.*  3tft 
a  nobleman,  who  probably  was  not  hand- 
some, perceived  that  he  was  ridiculed, 
under  the  name  of  The  Devil  on  two  Sticks, 
and  caused  the  piece  to  be  prohibited. 

Haydn  ofketi  says,  that  he  had  more 
trouble  in  finding  out  a  mode  of  represent- 
ing the  motion  of  the  waves  in  a  tempest  of 
this  opera,  than  he  afterwards  had,  in  writ^ 
ing  fugues  with  a  double  subject.  Curtz^ 
who  had  spirit^  and  taste^  was  difficult  to 
please;  but  there  was  also  another  obstacle. 
Neither  of  the  two  aiuthors  had  ever  seen 
either  sea  or  storm.  How  can  a  man  de- 
scribe what  he  knows  nothing  about  ?  If 
this  happy  art  could  be  discovered,  many 
of  our  great  politicians  would  talk  better 
about  virtue.  Curtz^  all  agitation,  paced 
up  and  down  the  room,  where  the  composer 
was  seated  at  the  piano-forte.  "  Imagine,^' 
said  he,  '^  a  movmtain  rising,  and  then  a 

Twelve  pounds. 
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wtiley .  mnking ;  and  then^  itftotlmr  moun^ 
IfUDy  mid  then  anotber  vaOej ;  tbe^  .i^ouiiw 
^111$  and  the  TaBey s  folk>tv^  ohe  after  the 
IDtber,  with  rapidity ;  and  at  evety  mdment 
aip6  and  rabyjstes  succeed  each  (^her/^ 

This  finC:  description  was^  of  no  araiL  In 
vain  did  hadrleqnin  add  the  thunder  and 
lightning.  ^^  Ccinie^  describe  fot  nte  aii 
these  horrors/"  he  repeiated  iitceasantly, 
^^  but  particularly^  rei»r0sentdi$tinctly  these 
mountains  and  vaUeys.'^  . 

Haydn  drew  his  fingers  rapidly  one^  the 
key-board^  ran  through  the  setm^^toneTt 
tried  abundance  of  seventh,  passed  from 
the  lowest  notes  of  the  bass  to  the  highest 
of  the  treble.  Cttri^  wm  still  dissatisfied. 
At  last,  the  young^man,.  out  of  all  patience, 
extended  his.  hands  to  the  two  ends  of  the 
harpsichord,  and  bring^H%  them  rapidly 
together,,  exclaimed^  "The  devil  take  the 
teinpest !''  "  That'*  it,  that's  it,''  cried  the 
ba^lequin^  springing  upon  his  neck,  and 
almost  stifiing;  hitm.  Haydn  added,  that 
when  he  crossed  the  Straits  of  Dover,  in 
bad  weather,,  many  years  afterwards,  he 
laughed  during  the  whole  of  the  passage^ 
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0&  tbiokiilg  of  tlie  atenn  in  The  Dml  §mi 
'Bm^lficki.    .  •  '-"  -     "  •»• 

"  But  how/'  said  I  to  him,  "  is  it  v|)o««lI 
ble^ byiiioundft,  to  desc^be a  tempest,  atnd 
that  d^^tic%tQ0?^  .  As  t^iis^gr^t'inan^  j» 
iadulgence  itself;  i  addedyliiaft>^^  hy  imitaK 
ing  the  peouNari  tofi€s>  o^a  maa  fk  ^&rt4ti 
or  despair,  an  author  of  getiiu^  may  com*- 
mimicate  to  an  aiJuiit6rthe^ieQSatiom^^kp€ti^ 
the  sight  oi:  a  storm  would  cause  in  'him  ^ 
but,''  said  I^  ^^  mmic  can  no  more^iepres^s^t 
a  tempest,  than  say^  ^  Mr.  Haydn  lives  near 
the  bam»  of  Schonbrunn/  '^    '^  You  may- 
beiigfat,''  replied  he>  ^^  butrecoUect,  never- 
theless, that  words,  and  especially  scenery^ 
guide  the  imagination  of  the.  spectator." 

Haydn  was  in  his  niqeti^^th  year,  when 
1^  composed  tfaii  tempest;  You  know, 
that  that  musical  prodigy,  Mozart,  wrote  his 
first  opei:a  at  Milan,  at  the  age  of  thirteeuji 
i^  comp^|;itip|^  with  j^ff^se.,  who j, after  having 
hi^):d  th^  rehearsal,  said  publicly^  *^  This 
boy  wilLthrow  us  allinto  theshade/'  Haydn 
was  not  so  successful ;  his  talent  wa$  not 
fqr  the  t;hea]tre:  aqd  though  M.haA;  pro 
d^^pe^  operas  whichi  no  noastert  would  be 
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ashamed  to  avow^  he  has,  netertheless,  re- 
mained far  behind  the  Clemenza  di  TitOy  and 
Dan  Juan. 

A  year  after  the  production  of  The  Dedl 
an  two  Sticks^  Haydn  entered  on  his  proper 
career ;  ht  presented  himself  in  the  hsts 
iifith  six  trias^  The  peculiarity  of  the  style, 
and  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  gave  them  im- 
mediately the  greatest  celebrity ;  but  the 
grave  German  musicians  warmly  attacked 
the  dangerous  innovations*  with  which 
they  were  filled.  This  nation,  which  has 
always  had  itsfaible  in  science,  still  com- 
posed it?  chamber  music  in  all  the  rigour 
of fugued  counterpoint^. 

*  Dangerous  innovations !  The  language  of  ignorance 
and  imbecility  in  every  age.  T. 

'  t  It  should  be  known,  that  nothing  is  more  ridiculous 
or  pedantic,  than  the  rules  of  the  most  seductive  of  arts. 
Music  stands  in  need  of  a  Lavoisier,  I  entreat  to  be 
excused  from  explaining  the  strange  words  which  I  am 
sometimes  obliged  to  use :  there  is  Rousseau's  Musical 
Dictionary  to  refer  to.  For  instance,  after  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  make  out  what  counterpoint  b,  we  find,  that  if 
music  were  treated  with  a  little  method,  twenty  lines 
would  be  sufficient  to  convey  an  idea  of  its  meaning. 
The  various  substances  of  nature,  from  the  stone  which 
paves  die  streets  of  Paris,  to  the  water  of  Cologne,  are 
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'^  'fbe  musical  acadeixiyi  estgtbUghM  9^^ 
¥i(mna  by  the  great  fiontrapunJtist  ?5rho  ^ 
oa  the  throne,  I  xneas,  the  J^wpeWF 
Charles  VI-,  atill  roaioi»i»e4  jtg^elf  in  ^l  it^ 
yigpMf,  Thi*  gcav«  wpflarch,  w^q,  ^  is 
saki,  was  jw¥&  9e»n  Jo  swiJp*>  !«ras  qne  of 
the  roosj;  yioleoJt  ^maieurs  qfJ^  tiinp;  and 
the  cQS»f»serp  in  ,v^t^  ji^ho  jsurrpugd^d 
him,  cwild  not,endure  any  thing  .l;J?aJ;  w^f>^ 
a  pleasing,  rather  .ti*ao  ,Qf  j*  Aearfl^ed  ,C3ftt. 
T^    cfewming    JlitJile    liiough;ts  pf    jtjhe 

certainly  more  numerous  than  the  different  circum* 
istances  which  can  be  renifu4ied  in  two  or  tfiree  sounds, 
sung  one  After  the  .odicir,  qr  ffi  ^  pam^  t|p^^;  j^t, 
%  tJPtffgest  ^t^dffit  ^  Ibe  .Pply^ecfipic  .Spjiopji, 
a/|(er  twenty  pf  Fourcro^'s  lessqns,  h^d  all  these  si^b-* 
st^ces, classed  m  his  head.  This  was  owing  to .  the  ra- 
tional system  which,  till  1804,  was  pursued  in  that  school : 
theatmosph^e  of  good  ^ense,  whioh  wjis  jva^pifc^  thfris, 

*  ^n^ta^C.e,8  ofj^QJfjmn  stupidi^  on  a  throve,  are  not   , 
wanting  in  our  day :  and  the  '  Great  Embroiderer'  may 
dispute  the  palm  with  the  '  Great  Contrapuntist/      T. 

t  ''  Composers  in  us/'  A  common  .expression  in 
Jgmn^M^  d^^te.a  p^df^ ;  ja  n^^n.fii^l^frbQiok^eaniing, 
,^t  d^itufp^of  naj^ral  gepi^8.  ^d^fi^ing.  It,  is ,^n.  pjlii- 
sion  to  Les  Femmes  Savantes,  of  Moli^re,  in  which  several 
characters  of  this  sort  are  introduced,  under  the  names 
of  Vadms,  Rasius,  ^^j^j(^%r  ^s^mes,  ending  in  us.    T. 
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young  musician,  the  warmth  of  his  style^ 
the  Uberties  which  he  sometimes  allowed 
himself,  called  forth  against  him  all  the  in-* 
vectiv.es*  of  the  musical  monastery/  They 
reproached  him  with  errors  of  counterpoint, 
heretical  modulations,  mbvements  too  dar- 
ing. Happily  all  this  disturbance  did  no 
harm  to  the  rising  genius :  one  thing,  only, 
could  have  injured  him — the  silence  of 
contempt;  and  the  dehut  of  Haydn  was 
attended  with  circumstances  directly  op- 
.posite. 

You  must  know,  my  friend,  that,  before 
Haydn,  no  man  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
ah  orchestra,  composed  of  eighteen  kinds 
of  instruments.  He  is  the  inventor  ofpres- 
timmoj  the  very  idea  of  which  made  the 
old  square-toes  of  Vienna  shudder.  In 
music,  as  in  every  thing  else,  we  have  little 
conception  of  what  the  world  was  a  hun- 
dred years  back:  the  allegro^  for  instance, 
was  only  an  andanimo. 

In  instrumental  music,  Haydn  has  re- 
volutionized the   details,   as   well   as  the 


*  hes'  Pac6mes. 
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deasses.     It  is  he  who  has  obliged  the  wind 
instruments  to  execute  piamssimo  *, 

*  To  assert  that  we  owe  the  introduction  of  prestissimo, 
and  pianissimo  (for  an  invention  it  can  scarcely  be  called), 
to  Haydiv  is  saying .  littile.  Our  author's  skill  was  much 
more  shewn,  by  the  variety  of  notes,  of  different  lengths, 
which  he  introduced  into  his  inimitable  adagios.  Before 
his  time,  few  movements  were  constructed  with  notes  of 
more  than  four  degrees  duration,  the  shortest  being  to  the 
longest  as  1  to  8 ;  but  we  have  now  whole  bars,  where  S^ 
notes  are  played  in  the  time  of  1  in  the  other  .parXs« 

We  may  also  mention  the  extension  of  tb^  scfile  into 
the  heights  of  altissimo,  as  another  iuiprovement,  which 
has  had  a  wonderfnl  effect  upon  melody,  and  by  increas* 
idg  the  number  -of  harmonic  combinations,  has  enlarged 
the  boundaries  of  thorough  bass*  For  we  are  by  no 
^eans  of  opinion  with  the  doctors  of  the  old  school^  that 
all  cliords  are  tp  be  found  in  the  ^eptave^  but  are  advo-* 
x:ates  for  the  new  theory,  which  acknowledges  the  chords 
of  the  9tli>  llth,  and  ISth.  Indeed,  we  thkik  it  not  im- 
probable that  our  harmonic  nopoienclature  piay.be  ex- 
Jteniled  even  to  the  chord  of  the  35th,  which  would 
bean  admixture  of  nil  the  tones  and  i^emitones  oftl^Q 
scale. 

In  the  time  of  Lulli,  shifting  upon  th^  violin  was  un* 
knowji;  and  whenever  ihe  note  C  upon  the  first  string 
^occurred,  it  was  looked  upon  with  great  terror,  and  in 
order  to  put  the  performers  upon  their  guard,  it  vras  the 
practice  of  the  leader  to  cry  out  '*  garde  i-*ut,"  mind  the 
C  The  difficulty  was  then  got  over,  by  an  exertion  of 
the  littie  finger ! !  '  G, 

15   S 
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It  #tts  St  t^^dtj  that  M  ^bdvtt&i  hk 
first  quartett  ih  B""  4  tiWe,  whibh  att  thfe 
musical  amateurs  immediately  learned  by 
hfiart.I  do  net  know  for  what  reason  Haydn, 
about  this  time,  left  the  house  of  his  frt^itd . 
Keller ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  hi^  rerputatittii, 
thougli  rising  iinder  the  most  briliiaiit  aus- 
pices, had  not  yet  raised  him  above  po- 
terty.  Hi  Went  to  reside  ^^kh^M.Mxj^iimi^ 
who  omf&d  hito  bbatd  dtid  Iddgiii^;,  dtiedft- 
ditiori  that  he  would  give  lessons  oh  the 
piano-forte,  and.  in  singing,  to  his  two 
daughters;  It  wai»  tben^  that  the  iome 
hottse,  sitnatefd  nieiar  the  ichiitch  df  St.  Mi- 
chael,  cointained  in  t^6  i'ootais,  one  bter  the 
other,  in  Ithe  third  and  fourth  stories,  the 
first  poet  of  the  age,  and  the  first  sympho- 
irist  of  the  ifOdd . 

Metk^asitr,  also,  lbdg6d  Vith  M.  Mat- 
tinez,  but,  as  poet  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI.,  he  Uved  in  easy  circumstances,  while 
poor  Haydn  passed  the  winter  d^ys  in  bed 
for  want  6f  fuel.  The  sodety  df  the  Eeftiati 
iioet  wafe,  nevertheless,  a  grfea;t  adyariiage 
to  hini.  A  gentle  and  deep  sensibility  had 
grven  Metastasio  a  correct  taste  in  all  the 


ar|?.  ^p  wjap  pijia sjiQp^t?)j  foi^d  of  m\isic, 
ajvl  JUflji^rsjl;9C|^l  it  ??^ell ;  ^1^4  this  sji^gularly 
hani]^p.i|OWf  soy}  ^ppreci^^t^d  t;hje  ta,leiits  ,q£ 
t}»p  yQVft^  G^erm^n.  jyLe^t^tasio,  djioing 
e^ery  day  ,vith  ^aydn,  gave  him  sooc^^ 
gefter^  jTi^es  ressp^ct^ing  the  fine  arts;  apd, 
in  t^^  jCQWrfte  Ojf  h^s  inj^tjri^ctioiis,  taughJ:  him 

'JF^is  ^^ri^ggje  ftg^<st  wai^t^tl^e^r^y  C9^. 
p^jiipji;!  .qf  lilmpat  all  jajj-ti^ts  who  jhaye  ay- 
rijf^d  ^.t  dif^tixictioD,  jlagt^,  with  respect  Xfi 
]3^y4p^forsixlftngy,e^i:s-  I/^sonpe  richflp- 
l^l^mjan  h»d  l^rov\g|j^t  J;i^n[i  ,pfit  at  ti[:^t  tiuje, 
aj|d  spnt  tlim  to  tfr^vel,  fqr  .Xw.o  ye^rs,  ip 
Italy,  wi^h  a  pein/^ipn  pf  pne  hi^pdred  lopj^^^^ 
HP^^iiqg,  perhaps,  would  ^^laas^e  b^en  wanting 
tp  his  jtalejit ;  b^t,  less  fQ^tim3.te  than  ,^e- 
t^t^sip,  hp  h^d  jjpt  his  .GrC(K??fW  *.      j^t 


^  ^he  abM'Gian^Vmcenzo  GraviAa,  .was  born  near 
Cosettza^  in  rC^Ial^,  jn  J  §6,4.  He  ^qs  ,||^e  o^st jd^^tin- 
gii^t^  ciyjl^pp.orhjs  tinje,  ,5wd  wote,9pme  profound 
works  on  ^l^e  ^9J^^  jurisprudeiK^e ;  but,  his  generous 
patronage  of  M etastasio,  says  Tiraboschi,  is  alone  suffi- 
cient for  his  ealogium. 

^He  jdicd  at  Rome,  in  the  anas  iof.bis  gmtfful  f^ipiiljtMi 
1718.  T. 
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length,'  he  obtained  a  situation  in  a  family  ; 
and,  in  1758,  left  the  house  of  Martinez,  ta 
enter  the  service  of  the  Count  Mortzin., 

This  nobleman  gave  musical  parties  in 
the  evenings,  and  had  an  orchestra  of  his 
own.  Chance  brought  the  old  Prince  An- 
tony Esterhazy,  an  ardent  amateur,  to  one 
of  these  concerts,  which  happened  to  com- 
mence with  a  symphony  of  Haydn,  (that 
in  A.  i  time.)  The  prince  was  so  charmed 
with  this  piece,  that  he  immediately  en- 
treated the  Count  Mortzin  to  give  up  Haydn 
to  him,  whom  he  declared  his  intention  of 
appointing  second  leader  to  his  own  or- 
chestra. Mortzin  consented.  Unfortu- 
nately the  author,  who  was  unwell,  was  not 
present  at  the  concert  that  day ;  and  as 
the  intentions  of  princes,  when  they  are 
not  immediately  executed,  are  subject  to 
many  delays,  several  months  .  elapsed 
before  Haydn,  who  was  very  desirous  of 
entering  into  the  service  of  the  first  noble- 
man in  Europe,  heard  any  more  of  it. 

Friedbergf  a  composer  attached  to  prince 
Antony,  and  who  admired  the  rising  ta- 
lents of  our  young  man,  sought  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  recalling  him  to  the  recollection 
of  his  highness.  He  formed  the  plan  of 
setting  him  to  compose  a  symphony,  tb  be 
performed  at  Eisemtadt^  where  the  prince 
resided,  on  his  birth-day.  Haydn  executed 
it,  and  it  is  worthy  of  him.  The  day  of  the 
ceremony  being  arrived,  the  prince,  seated 
on  his  throne,  and  surrounded  by  his  court, 
attended  at  the  usual  concert.  Haydn's 
symphony  was  begun.  Scarcely  had  the 
performers  got  to  the  middle  of  the  first 
allegro  J  than  the  prince  interrupted  them, 
and  asked  who  was  the  author  of  that  fine 
composition?  "Haydn/'  replied  Fried- 
berg,  and  he  made  the  poor  young  man, 
all  trembling,  come  forwards.  "  What ! 
exclaimed  he,  "  is  it  this  Moor's  music  ? 
(Haydn's  complexion,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, gave  some  room  for  this  sarcasm.) 
"  Well,  Moor,  from  henceforth,  you  re- 
main in  my  service.  What  is  your  name?'' 
"  Joseph  Haydn." — ^"Surely  I  remember 
that  name;  you  are.  already  engaged  to 
me ;  how  is  it  that  I  have  not  seen  you 
before  ?"  Haydn,  confused  by  the  majesty 
which  surrounded  the  prince,  made  nq  re- 
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p\j.  lllte  pfiiicfe  continued,  "  Go  imd 
di*csi  yoUrielf  like  ia  pf ofedsoT ;  do  ttot  Ibt 
hife  iee  you  any  )o6!6Ve  itt  this  ttim,  ytott 
tilt  a  pitiful  figure.  Oiet  la  new  c&ai^  a 
Hdg  and  buciiles,  A  ctolla'i^j  <ihd  red  heel* 
to  your  shoes;  bm  1  particttiarly  desiite 
ihdt  they  niay  be  >of  ft  good  height,  ia 
cirdet  IJiat  ^dtk  *C^tufe  inay  tciort^E^pbiid 
to  yotit-  intelligenee,  yott  tiAdeh*Sti»d  mt  ^, 
go  yd'm  ^ay,  iarfd  eVety  Aitfg  ^ill  be  givcA 

ffaydA  kissed  the  prifiCfe's  htod^  'ahd 
1-etireid  to  ^  cornier  'Of  the  'Oi*<:Jfc«stri',  -a  litlte 
■giieVed,  added  he,  eft  bfeihg  6l!)»l*ged  to  tay 
ii<side  hi&  liratccraritMF,  a^nd  youthflil  e)^ 
gaiice.  The  next  iflbfning  he  appefasted  !aSt 
^is  highnesS^i  fevtJe,  inipi'i^bned  ih  the  i^ave 
to^tuAHe  which  had  been  ielijoiThed  dh  hitti. 
He  Md  the  title  Of  s6(i0hd  ^rotfesWjr  df 
-ttiu^c,  buthi%  tiew  dOttiVadfes  called  4iiift, 
siinf)ly,  Hhe  M^ohr. 

Priiide  AntOhy'dying  a  'yefet'  a-^teirw^rds, 

liis  title  deseeifldefl  to  »pri«ce  Nicholas,  if 

*o'8^1ble,  a  still  iD6re  pasBionate  aLdtnirer  of 

the  iiiUsichl  ai^t.    'Haydn  %fete  obliged  Do 

iibmpdsie  ft'gpeat  'fludb^r^bf  ipifeces  4&t  the 
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Barytim^  k  very  complex  instrumenti  now 
fallen  into  disuse^  and  the  tone  of  wbicb) 
betwe^i  the  t^nor  and  bass^  is  very  agree^ 
ablCi  It  was  the  princess  favourite  instrun 
ment^  Which  he  {flayed  upon  every  day « 
and  every  day  he  expected^  to  find  a  fyesh 
piiice  on  his  dtsk.  The  greatest  part  of 
#hat  Haydn  composed  for  the  Baryton, 
periikhed  in  a  conflagration;  what  remains 
k  of  no  UBe.  He  t)fiben  Mid^  that  die  iiene»^ 
dity  he  was  under  of  Composing  for  this  ma^ 
gulat*  inBtr^dnent^  contiibuted  much  to  ids 
kn{)r«Vetayebt. 

^dbl*e  entering  on  the  x^onsidisratitMi  of 
Ike  ickhfft  \^Wfks  of  Maydn^  it  is  prq[>er  to 
Mky  a  i^  words  respecting  an  eironti 
^ich,  ibr  (at  tong  l&rae,  disturbed  tbe  tran^ 
^jfOSBHsxy  of  Ms  iife.  fle  'did  not  foi^et,  « 
soon  as  he  had  the  means  of  subsisleikce^ 
:the  promise  he  had  formerly  made  to  his 
imetid  iLdknr  the  ^periidi^-maker;  he  mar* 
4(iftid  Ms  ^daHiglfter  ^AUb.  He  ^fouad  Jie  had 
%6\h  pttrdte,  lidib,  bfe^des  ^her  troiiWesomfe 

viftue,  liad  a  mania 'for  priests  and  moiiks. 
Our  ipoor  con^poser^s  house  wa3  conti- 
nuatty  filled  with  them.    The  disturbance 
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of  a  noisy  conversation  prevented  hira  froro 
pursuing  his  studies ;  and,  further,  in  order 
to  escape  curtain  lectures  from  his  wife, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  supplying 
the  convents  of  each  of  these  good  Fathers, 
gratis,  with  masses  and  motets. 

To  be  teazed  into  troublesome  jobs,  by 
perpetual  bickering,  is  a  situation,  of  all 
others,  the  most  irksome  to  men,  whose 
productions  depend  on  the  suggestions  of 
their  own   minds.      Poor  Haydn   sought 

« 

consolation  in  the  society  of  Mademoiselle 
Boselli,  a  lovely  singer,  attached  to  the 
service  of  his  prince,  and  this  step  did 
not  tend  to  augment  his 'tranquillity  at 
home.  At  length  he  separated  from 
his  wife,  to  whom  he  behaved,  as  far  as 
regards  pecuniary  matters,  with  perfect 
honour*. 


**  However  the  circomsta&ceis  here  related  may  be  ad* 
udtted  in  palliation  of  Haydn's  conduct  in  this  instance, 
the  Jaxity  of  mauners,  which  so^generaUy  prevails  among 
musical  men,  is,  with  stricter  moralists/  a  serious  objeo- 
tion  against  the  art  itself,  and  unquestionably  operates  to 
degrade  its  professors  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

T. 
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You  see  from  this  account,  my  friend, 
that  Haydn's  youth  was  on  the  whole  tran- 
quil, and  unmarked  by  any  great  aberra- 
tions.  It  exhibits  a  man  of  sense  proceed- 
ing steadily  to  his  object.  Adieu. 


^ 


MJTfV  p^  JfA^P^ 
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Valley  of  St.  Helen,  Oct.  2, 1808. 

My  DEAR'  Friend, 

I  PROCEED  to  the  conclusion  of  ray  his- 
tory. Haydn,  now  received  into  the  Ester- 
hazy  family,  placed  at  the  head  of  a  grand 
orche3tra,  and  attached  to  the  service  of  a 
patron  immensely  rich,  found  himself  in 
that  happy  union  of  circumstances,  too  rare 
for  our  pleasures,  which  gives  opportunity 
to  genius  to  display  all  its  powers.  From 
this  moment  his  life  was  uniform,  and  fully 
employed.  He  rose  early  in  the  morning, 
dressed  himself  very  neatly,  and  placed 
himself  at  a  small  table  by  the  side  of 
his  piano-forte,  where  the  hour  of  dinner 
usually  found  him  still  seated.  In  the  even- 
ing, he  went  to  the  rehearsals,  or  to  the 
opera,  which  was  performed,  in  the  prince's 
palace,  four  times  every  week.    Sometimes, 
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bilt  am  Oftbtii  fa«  ABV&teA  ti  morBing  to 
hiititirigf.  The  IHtle  tiitte  which  [fa^  had  to 
spare,  on  common  days,  was  divided  be^ 
tween  hi6  ftiond^  mA  Madetfiois^lle  Boselli. 
Siich  Was  tHi^  coot^d  0f  hi»  Hf«,  for  moM 
than  thirty  years<  This  accomits  for  liw 
UStoniiihittg  number  of  his  Works.  Tbej 
iaAy  be  kitcmgiid  m  tlired  dtisses  ^'^o^- 
Wavt^ilii^  fiiiUie^  church  musiey  and 
l)|lerai»t 

In  symphony^  he  m  the  fitst  of  the  fint ; 
iii^dueined  miKBc,  he  opeared  a  neiW  ^ath, 
lid^ks  it  is  trae,  to  critidsinf  but  by  wludi 
)yg  ha»  pMted  ,liita«elf  im  a  ierd  with  the 
"^t^mst  gjdcMlam.  In  tbe  tiiiinl,  that  «, 
l^^lA^cal  mtaisic,  be  Wan  tonly  Tespeeiiaiaie, 
^^d  iMA  for  mMry  reasons ;  of  whifch  one 
tif  ll^e  hest  is,  t^ot  in  this  depnrtnwmt  lie 
"wa^  only  an  MMit£tttn*. 

SHfice  yo«i  assure  me  tbalt  my  pvatiorg 
4tfts  attire ydti^  I  sbdl  speiak  vn  regtdnf 
<6l^r  of  these  ttoee  kinds  of  ihu^e. 

IlAyd^'s  ^jffit^i-iOAestel  *snftisie  con^is<»  mfi 

chamber  symphonies,  for  a  greater  or  less 
'ikithbc^  of  ii<b^^:%Miieats,  and  oif  #f  nipfaomies 
■fittik  full  itifdkewm,  whieh*  Km^tfecouiit  df 
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the  great  number  of  instruments  necessary, 
can  only  be  performed,  with  convenience, 
in  a  theatre. 

The  first  of  these  divisions,  comprehends 
the  duets,  trios,  quartetts,  sestetts,  octetts, 
and  divertimentos;  the  sonatas  for  the 
piano-forte,  the  fantasies  variationsj  and 
cdpricci.  In  the  second  are  contained  the 
symphonies  for  the  grand  Orchestra,  the 
concertos  for  different  instruments,  the 
serenades  and  the  marches. 

Of  all  this  music,  the  quartetts,  and  the 
symphonies  for  the  grand  orchestra,  a^ 
most  esteemed.  Haydn  has  written  eighty- 
two  quartetts,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
symphonies.  The  first  nineteen  quartetts, 
are  considered  by  amateurs  merely  as  di- 
vertimentos. The  originality  and  loftiness 
of  his  style  is  not  yet  fully  developed 
in  them.  But,  in  return,  each  one  of 
the  quartetts,  from  that  marked  No. 
20  to  No.  82,  would,  alone,  have  been 
sufficient  to  establish  the  reputation  of  its 
author. 

You  know  that  quartetts  are  executed 
by  four  instruments,  a  first  violin,  a  second 
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violin,  an  alto,  and  a  violoncello.  An  in- 
telligent woman  said,  that  when  she  heard 
.  a  quartett  of  Haydn's,  she  fancied  herself 
present  at  the  conversation  of  four  agree- 
able persons.  She  thought  that  the  first' 
violin  had  the  air  of  an  eloquent  man  of 
genius,  of  middle  age,  who  supported  a  con- 
versation, the  subject  of  which  he  had  sugr 
gested.  In  the  secoijd  violin,  she  recog- 
nised a  friend  of  the  first,  who  sought  by 
all  possible  means  to  display  him  to  advan- 
tage, seldom  thought  of  himself,  and  kept 
up  the  conversation,  rather  by  assenting  to 
what  was  said  by  the  others,  than  by  ad- 
vancing any  ideas  of  his  own.  The  alto, 
was  a  grave,  learned,  and  sententious  man. 
He  supported  the  discourse  of  ^the  first 
violin  by  laconic  maxims,  striking  for  their 
truth.  The  bass,  was  a  worthy  old  lady, 
rather  inclined  to  chatter,  who  said  nothing 
of  much  consequence,  and  yet  was  always 
desiring,  to  put  in  a  word.  But  she  gitye 
an  additional  grace  to  the  conversation, 
and  while  she  was  talking,  the  other  inter- 
locutors had  time  to  breathe.  It  was,  how- 
ever, evident,  that  she  bad  a  secret  inclina- 
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tion  ibr  the  olto,  which  she  prefemed  to  (the 
other  mttrameDis^* 

*  This  is  a  very  happy  iUustration  of  some  of  the  quar- 
tfiftls  oi  Haydn,  tbovgh  it  wiQ  by  no  means  oonvsey  a  cor- 
rect adeat^f  aU  of  theaa.  M  tliia  apecies  o^  ^wposatiQn 
^ox/i^  the  .greatie^t  ^cope  for  ^pius^  .we  ^hfill  pursue 
the  idea  in  quoting  an  example  fr.om  .the  quartetts  of 
Beethoven,  in  order  to  mark  the  characteristic  difference 
df  *tb»  two  'auffhoFs. 

SaSeethoven,  ftha  fbass  part  is  more  important,  iltis 
«0C  the  <ehattQiai(g»old  Jady  of  Haydi^  hut  ^issumes  afu>- 
ther  tone,  and  pyoduces  a  series  of  new  and  sublime  $en- 
satiops.  We  ^may  instance,  in  the  first  quartett  dedi- 
cated to  'Count  itasoumoffsky,  in  F  major.  In  this  com- 
|M>s]tion,  tdMve  ia  more  imind  than  4zan' be  found  in  a 
Jiundted  piigOB  of  ano^.  other  4nthor ;  lapd,  it>pf^  tbe  i^ 
ferred  t(v  lis  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  called  the  ethi^ 
of  the  art.  The  subject  is  opened  by  a  dignified  move-  . 
ment  m  flie  bass,  and,  though  in  allegro  time,  with  a  gra- 
-vity^of  manner,  and  in  «  jtoiie  of  authority,  n^ch  beyond 
llreittyfe y^t  Qvdivary  CQn^tvsatapn.  fit  -i^emiods  ius. of  4^ 
moral  disconrse,  ,in  ,which  much  ei^cellent  precept,  iip^ 
occasional  admonition  are  conveyed.  The  accompani- 
ment of  the  second  violin  and  tenor,  represent  the  effect 
^f  this  impressive ,  harangue  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
.iby^itandaia,  and|iin  this  ipointi  of  view,  f  the  art  laxhibBsa 
j^ower  4^){patificaliQi^,  v^hicb  Js  4enjed,]to  ^pp^try^^pd 
painting.  rThe  theme  is  wholly  argumentativei,  and  sel- 
dom deviates  from  its  logical  course  to  appeal  to  tl^e 
passions. 

nnie^precepla  ^tteradibylhebass,  arfrv^ral^iwilh  n^ 
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Haydn,  in  the  course  of  fifty  ymrs' la- 
bour, has  produced  "five  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  instrumental  compositions : 
and  has  never  copied  himself  but  when  he 
-intended  to  do  so*  For  instance,  the  air 
of  the  husbandman,  in  the  oratorio  of  The 
Four  Seasons,  is  an  andante  from  one 
of  his  symphonies,  of  which  he  has  made 
a  fine  counter-tenor  air,  but  which,  it 
must  be  allowed,  flags  a  little  towards  the 
end. 

You  perceive,  my  friend,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  observations  which  I  should  here 
make,  require  a  piano-forte,  and  not  a  pen. 
At  the  distance  of  four  hundred  leagues 
from  you,  and  our  beloved  France,  it  is  of 

Auch  clearness  and  eloquence,  by  the  first  violin,  that  we 
experience  a  satisfaction  similar  to  that  which  we  feel 
upon  the  perception  of  truth.  At  times,  this  well-digested 
strain  is  interrupted  by  short,  responsive  notes,  indicative 
of  clamour  and  obstinacy,  but  which,  by  great  art,  are 
made  to  yield  to  one  another,  in  a  succession  of  such 
happy  coincidences,  that  all  the  softness  of  agreement  and 
cordial  assent  is  produced.  From  this  point,  the  move- 
ment warms  into  an  affectionate  joy,  untinctured  by  mer- 
riment or  gaiety,  which  flows  in  a  stream  of  pure  and 
sober  diiligfat  to  the  end.  G. 

F 
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tb6  poetical  part  ojoly^  o£  Hay.dn'«  Style, 
that  I  can  :speai5:*  ,, ; 

The  alkgros  of  bis  symphonies,  .which 
:are  in  general  full  of  life  and  spirit,  carry 
you  out  of  yourself.  They  generally  com- 
jnence  with  a  short,  easy,  and  intelligible 
theme.  Gradually,  and  by  a  procedure 
full  of  genius,  this  theme,  repeated  by  the 
different  instruments,  acquires  a  character 
of  mingled  heroism  and  gaiety.  These 
solemn  tints,  are  like  the  dark  shades  of 
Bjembrandt  and  Ouerchinja,.which  produce 
such  effects  on  the  illuminated  pftrte  of 
their  pictured. 

The  author  seems  to  condunt  you  inio 
the  midst  of  abysses ;  but,  a  continued  sen- 
sation of  pleasure,  allures  you  to  follow 
him  in  his  singular  course.  The  charactiefr 
I  have  just  described,  appears  to  me  to 
belong  in  common  to  the  prestos  and 
ror^dos. 

There  is  more  Variety  in  the  andantes^ 
and  adagios :  the  lofty  style  is  there  dis- 
played in  all  its  majesty. 

The  phrases,  or:  musical  ideas,  are  finely 
and  nobly  developed.    Each  member  is 
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clear  aD4  distinct,  and  the  whole  stands 
boldly  forward.  It  is  the  style  of  Buffon^ 
when  he  abounds  ip  ideas.  There  is  more 
^^^rgy,  than  softness,  required  to  execute 
property  the  adagios  of  Haydn.  They 
have  rather  the  proportions  of  a  Juno,  thact 
of  a  Venus.  More  grave,  than  delicate, 
they  breathe  a  tranquil  dignity,  full  of  the 
power,  and,  sometimes,  with  a  little  of  the 
heaviness,  of  the  Germans. 

In  the  andantes^  tliis  dignity  is  occar 
sionally  subdued  by  a  moderated  g?iiety, 
but  still  it  always  predominate?^.  Somer 
times,  in  the  andant£$  and  adagtof,  the 
author  suiSers  himself  to  be  suddenly  c^- 
ried  away  by  the  copiousness  and  powex 
bf  his  ideas.  This  sportiy^eness,  this 
-excess  of  vigour,  animates,  enlivens, 
carries  along  with  it  the  whole  compo- 
sition, but  does  not  exclude  passion  and 
sentiment. 

Some  of  the  andantes  and  allegros  Qf 
Haydn  appear  to  have  no  subject.  Oup 
is  tempted  to  think  the  performers  have 
begun  at  the  middle  of  their  parts ;  but  in 
a  short  time  the  true  amateur  perceives, 

F  2 
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bj  his  sensations,  that  the  composer  has 
had  ah  object,  and  a  plan. 

WiS  minuets  ^xe  the  pure  emianations  of 
genius.  So  rich  are  they  in  harmony,  in 
ideas,  in  accumulated  beauties,  that  they 
would  suffice  with  an  ordinary  man  for 
a  sonata.  It  was  in  reference  to  this,  that 
Mozart  used  to  say  of  our  comic  operas, 
that  any  man  in  good  health  might  niake 
one  every  day,  before  .breakfast.  The 
second  parts  of  Haydn's  minuets  are  in 
general  comic,  and  are  delightful  for  their 
originality. 

The  general  character  of  the  instrumental 
music  of  our  author  is  that  of  rouM-ntic 
imagination.  In  vain  would  you  seek  in  it 
'the  correctness  of  Racine;  it  is  rather  the 
style  of  Ariosto,  or  of  Shakespeare.  For 
this  reason  I  cannot  account  for  the  repu- 
tation of  Haydn  in  France* 

His  genius  ranges  in  every  direction  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  eagle.  The  astonishing 
and  the  alluring  succeed  each  other  alter- 
nately,  and  are  painted  with  the  most  bril- 
liant tints.  It  is  this  variety  of  colouring, 
it  is  the  absence  of  every  thing  tedious, 
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which'  has  probably  obtained  for  him  so 
rapid  and  extensive  a  success.  Scarcely 
had  he  composed  his .  symphonies^  before 
they  were  performed  in  America,  and  the 
Indies. 

The  magic  of  his  style  seeips  to  me  to 
consist  in  a  predominating  character  of  li- 
berty and  joy.  This  joy  of  Haydn,  is  a 
perfectly  natural,  pure,  and  continual  exal- 
iation ;  it  reigns  in  the  allegros;  it  is  per- 
ceptible even  in  the  grave  parts,  and  per- 
vades the  andantes  in  a  sensible  degree. 

In  those  compositions,  where  it  is  evident 
from  the  rhythm,  the  tone,  and  the  general 
character,  that  the  author  intends  to  inspire 
melancholy,  this  obstinate  joy,  being  unable 
to  shew  itself  openly,  is  transformed  into 
energy  and  strength.  Observe,  this  sombre 
gravity  is  not  pain,  it  is  joy  constrained  to 
disguise  itself;  which  might  be  called  the 
concentrated  joy  of  a  savage ;  but  never 
sadness,  dejection,  or  melancholy.  Haydn 
has  never  been  really  melancholy  more  than 
two  or  three  times ;  in  a  verse  of  his  Stahat 
Mater^  and  in  two  of  the  adagios  of  the 
Seven  Words.  ^ 
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This  is  the  reason  why  be  has  neVei^  61- 
cdled  in  dramatic  music«  Without  melian-^ 
choly,  thtere  can  be  no  impassioBeci  music ; 
and,  for  this  c^use,  the  French  people, 
lively,  vain,  and  light,  expressing  with 
quickness  all  their  sentiinents,  sometimes 
oppressed  with  emmi,  hut  never  melan- 
cholic, will  never  have  any  music*  .   . 

Now  we  are  upon  the  subject,  and  that 
I  see  you  already  beginning  to  scowl,  I  will 
tell  you  the  whole  of  my  mind.  I  shall 
purposely  make  use  of  the  most  common 
and  intelligible  images ;  and  I  invite  all  my 
brother  manufacturers  of  paradoxes,  t6 
follow  the  samfe  plan. 
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Vienna,  October  3,  1808. 

I  ONCE  entered  Italy  by  the  Simplon, 
in  company  with  a  gentleman  who  had 
never  made  this  tour ;  and,  as  we  passed 
within  a  quarter  of  a  league  of  the  Borro- 
mean  isles,  I  was  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  shewing  them  to  him.  We  took 
a  boat,  and  traversed  the  gardens  of  this 
magnificent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  inter- 
esting, place.  We  afterwards  returned  %o 
the  little  inn  of  the  Isola  bella^  where  we 
found  three  covers  set  on  the  table,  and  a 
young  Milanese,  whose  exterior  announced 
an  ^sy  fortune,  after  a  few  compliments, 
came  and  S9,t  down  by  the  side  of  us.  He 
made  very  pertinent  replies  to  the  questions 
which  I  addressed  to  him.  While  he  was 
engaged  in  cutting  up  a  partridge,  my  friend 
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drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  and  pre- 
tending to  read  it,  said  to  me  in  English : 
"  Look  at  that  young  man :  he  has,  no 
doubt,  committed  some  crime  which  haunts 
his  conscience ;  he  takes  us  for  police- 
officers;  or  he  is  some  Werter^  who  has 
selected  this  celebrated  place  to  put  an 
end  to  hijs  existence  in  a  sentimental  style/' 
"  By  no  means,"'  replied  I ;  "he  is  one  of 
the  most  communicative  young  men  we 
shall  meet  with,  nay,  he  naay  even  be  consi- 
dered  as  lively/' 

All  the  French,  who  visit  Italy,  fall  into 
the  same  error,  arising  from  the  melancho- 
lic cast  of  the  Italian  character.  It  is  a 
country  in  which  the  passions  spring  with 
the  greatest  facility.  Men  of  such  a  cha- 
racter can  scarcely  find  amusement,  ex- 
cept in  the  fine  arts ;  and  it  is  thus,  I 
think,  that  Italy  has  produced  both  its 
great  artists,  and  their  admirers  ;  who,  by 
their  fondness  for  the  former,  and  by  re- 
warding their  labours,  have  caused  them  to 
arise.  It  is  not  that  the  Italian  is  incapable 
of  gaiety ;  see  him  in  a  party  of  pleasure 
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in  the  country,  with  agreeable  women,  his 
spirits  are  wild ;  his  imagination  is  of  a  sur- 
prising vivacity-    . 

.  I  have  never,  in  Italy,  fallen  into  those 
parties  of  pleasure,  which  the  slightest 
mortification  of  vanity  renders  sometimes 
so  stupid,  in  the  beautiful  parks  which 
surround  Paris.  Some  freezing  '  mortal 
comes  and  cuts  up  all  our  amusement; 
the  master  of  the  house  is  out  of  humour, 
because  his  cook  is  not  punctual  with 
the    dinner.     I  am  piqued,   because  the 

Viscount  V ,  abusing  the  speed  of  his 

English  horses,  has  pushed  by  me  in  his. 
curricle,  in  the  plains  of  St.  Gratien,  and 
has  covered  with  dust  the  ladies  who  were 
in  my  handsome  new  chariot ;  but  I  will 
have  niy  revenge  on  him,  or  my  coachman 
shall  have  his  dismissal.  None  of  these 
ideas  ever  enter  the  head  of  a  young 
Italian,  going  to  receive  ladies  at  his  viUa* 
Po  you  remember  to  have  read  Shake- 
speare's Merchant  of  Venice?  If  you 
recollect,  where  Gratiano  says, 


Let  me  play  the  fool : 
With  xhirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  ceme/'  JSu:. 
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Tkh  is  Italian  gaiety ;  it  is  gaiety^  whicK 
a&iiounces  happiness.  With  us,  it  would 
almost  be  accounted  ill  manners;  it  would 
be  displaying  one^s  own  happiness,  ajid 
would  be  deemed  egotistical.  French  gaiety 
must  shew  the  comj>any  that  it  is  gay  only 
to  please  them  ;  it  is  necessary,  in  person* 
atiiig  extreme  joy,  to  conceal  the  real  joy, 
.which  is  caused  by  success. 

Pterich  gaiety  requires  a  great  deal  of 
wit:  it  is  that  of  Le  Sage  and  of  Gil  Blas^ 
Itahan  gaiety  is  founded  in  sensibility  ;  so 
that  when  nothing  particularly  pleases  him, 
the  Italian  is  not  gay. 

Our  young  man,  at  the  Borromean  isles, 
&aw  nothing  so  very  delightful  in  meeting 
with  two  well-educated  Frenchmen  at  a 
pubhc  table ;  he  was  polite :  we  expected 
hiin  to  have  been  amusing. 

In  Italy,  as  the  actions  of  men  arise 
more  from  the  mind  of  the  actor,  when 
this  mind  is  of  a  common  sort,  an  Italian 
is  the  most  insipid  companion  in  the 
world.  I  was  one  day  complaining  of  this 
to  the  worthy   Baron   W :    "  What 

would  you  have  f  said  he ;  *'  there  is  the 
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same  difference  betAvcen  the  mens  as  there" 
13  between  the  melons  of  the  tiro  coiintiies* 
In  France,  buy  them  without  fear  on  the 
spot,  tbej  are  all  passable ;  in  Italy,  you 
m^y  open  twenty  that  are  good  for  nothing!, 
but  the  twenty-first  will  be  divine/' 

The  c^duct  of  the  It^ians  being 
founded  on  their  feelings,  sufficiently  ac- 
counts for  tiieir  love  of  music,  which,  by 
inuring  us  with  a  f(»ling  of  regret,  sooths 
pur  melancholy :  and  shews  also,  why  a 
lively  and  sanguine  man,  as  are  three* 
fourths  of  the  French,  can  love  nothing 
passionately,  because  be  stands  in  no  i^ed 
of  soothing;  and  because  he  has  habituaHy 
no  strong  feeling  of  enjoyment 

What  do  you  say  to  my  philosophy  ?  It 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  pretty  much  in 
conformity  with  the  theory  of  the  French 
philosophers,  which  you  now  hold  in  con^ 
tempt,  and  which  derives  the  fine  arts  from 
enntii;  only  that,  instead  of  ermui^  i  would 
say  mdcmcholy^  which  supposes  a  tenderness 
of  feeling. 

The  ennui  of  Frenchmen,  whom  matters 
of  sentiment  have  never  rendered  either 
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very  happy  or  very  miserable,  and  whose 
greatest  vexations  arise  froin  mortifications 
of  vanitj^  is  dissipated  by  conversation^  in 
which  vanity,  which  is  their  ruhng  pas- 
sion, finds  every  moment  an  opportunity 
of  shining,  either  by  what  is  said,  or  by 
the  manner  of  saying  it.  Conversation, 
with  them,  is  a  game,  a  rhine  of  import- 
ant events.  This  French  conversation, 
such  as  a  stranger  tnay  hear  every  day 
at  the  CqfS  de  Foi^  and  other  public  places, 
seems  to  me  hke  the  armed  commerce  of  two 
vanities. 

All  the  difference  between  the  Caf6  de 
Foi,  and  the  saloon  of  Madame  la  Mar- 
quise du  Deffant*,  is,  that  at  the  Caf6 
de  Foi,  which  is  the  resort  of  the  petty 
proprietors  of  the  lower  classes,  vanity 
is  founded  on  the  substance  of  what  is 
said.  Each  one,  in  his  turn,  relates  the 
flattering  things  which  have  happened  to 
him:  he  who  is  supposed  to  be  listening, 
waits,  with  ill-disguised  impatience,  till  his 
turn  is  arrived,  and  then  commences  his 

*  In  1779. 
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history,  without  replying  to  the  other  in 
any  sort* 

The  bon  ton^  which  there,  as  well  as  in 
the  saloon,  is  derived  from  the  same  prin- 
ciple, consists,  at  the  Cafife  de  Foi,  in  listen- 
ing to  others,  with  an  appearance^pf  in- 
terest, in  smiling  at  the  comic  part^  of 
their  stories;  and,  when  speaking  of , our- 
selves, in  disguising  a  little  the  anxious  and 
uneasy  air  of  self-interest.  Would  yoti  sfee 
this  selt-interest  displayed  in  all  the  rude'- 
ness  of  nature,  enter  for  a  moment  the  ex- 
change of  a  commercial  town  of  the  south; 
observe  a  courtier  making  a  bargain  with 
a  merchant.  This  ill-concealed  self-interest 
gives  to  some  of  the  pairs  of  talkers,  at  the 
Cafe  de.  Foi,  the  appearance  of  two  ^ne- 
*4nies,  brought  together  by  force,  to  discuss 
their  interests. 

In  more  wealthy  and  polished  society,  it 
is  not  from  the  subject  of  the  history,  but 
from  the  mode  of  relating  it,  that  the  speaker 
expi^cts  a  harvest  of  gratification  to  his 
vanity :  he  accordingly  selects  a  topic  as 
indifferent  to  himself  as  possible. 

Volney  relates^  that  the  French  colonists 
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in  fh0  United  States  are  little  sat^ad  with 
their  isolated  situation,  and  are  sayipg  cQOr 
.tinuajly,  "  Tis  a  desolate  country,  one 
jp3.n  find  nobpdy  to  speak  to  ;'^  on  the  con- 
trfli^yi  the  Cerniap^and  Enghsh  colonists 
^d  no :  inconvenience  ii»  passing  *vhole 

idayainsijenqe*.   . 

r,;I  9m  oC  opinion,  that  this  delightful  con- 
ivecsation,  the  spyereign  remedy  for  Frpnph 
emuis  does  not  safficiently  expitp  the  feel- 
ings to  sooth  Itj^tian  meJanchQly* 

Ji;  w'4s  in  conseque:nce  of  babijs  result* 
ing  froffli  this  mode  gf  seel^ing  happiftes^, 
Ithftt  prince  N — r— ,  who  iiy;as  pointed  out 
to  me  >!t  JEtome,  as  .ope  of  the  gayjest  me\i 
of  fashion  in  Italy,  was  continually  giying 
us  music. at  th§  house  of  Ins  mistress^  *he 
countess  Sr .     He  had  at  his  disposal 

*  "  To  visit f  and  chaty  are,  with  the  French,  a  hajbit  of 
^ch  imperious  necessity,  that,  on  the  whole  frontier  of 
Louisiana,  or  of  Canada,  one  cannot  find  a  single  settler 
>out4>f  the  reach, and  scarcely  out  of  the  sights  ofanotlier. 
In  many  places,  when  I  inquired  the  .distance  of  the  far- 
thest settlement,  I  received  for  answer,  ^Mt  is  in  the 
desert,  amongst  the  bears,  a  league  from  any  habitation, 
where  there  is  not  a  creature  to  speak  to  J* 

■ '  VoJLNEY,  Tafdeaudes  EtatsUhis. 
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«!  income  of  two  or  thrcfe  liiillions* ;  liis 
rank,  his.  fortune,  his  di«isipated  habits,  you 
would  suppose,  would  have  made  him  4 
buck  of  the  old  school  -f- ;  but  though  his 
inilitary  uniform  was  covered  with  decora- 
tions, he  felt  only  as  an  artist, 

Wkh  us,  a  man  who  is  going  to  a  rendez- 
vous, or  to  see  whether  the  brevet,  which 
is  to  appoint  him  to  an  important  place, 
be  signed,  has  his  attention  sufficiently 
at  liberty  to  feel  jealous  of  a  fashionable 
cabriolet. 

Nature  has  made  the  Frenchman  vain 
and  lively,  rather  than  gay.  France  pro- 
duces the  best  grenadiers  in  the  world  for 
carrying  redoubts  by  the  bayonet,  and  tlie 
most  amusing  people. 

Italy  possesses  no  CoUS  J,  nor  any  thing 
which  approaches  the  dehghtful  gaiety  of 
La  vSritS  dans  le  vin. 

*  Of  francs.  T. 

+  Literally,  "  a  would-be  young  man."  Un  ci-devant 
jeune  hofnme.  T. 

i  C0II6.  A  writer  of  faudevilles^  contemporary  with 
Piron.  "  T. 
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Its  inhabitants  are  impassioned,  melan* 
cholic,  tender ;  it  produces  Raphaels,  Per- 
goleses,  and  counts  Ugolino  *• 


*  Dante.  See  numerous  characters  of  this  description 
in  Sismondi's  excellent  history  of  the  Italian  Republics. 
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LETTER  Viri. 


Salzburg,  April  5,  1808. 

At  length,  my  dear  frienxf,  you  have  re- 
ceived my  letters.  The  war,  which  sur- 
rounds me  here  on  all  sides,  gave  me  some 
anxiety  respecting  them.  My  walks  in 
the  woods  are  disturbed  by  the  sound  of 
arms  :  at  this  moment,  I  distinctly  hear 
the  cannon  firing,  at  the  distance  of  a 
league  and  a  half  from  hence,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Munich,  Nevertheless,  after  some 
melancholy  reflections  on  the  circum- 
stances which  have  deprived  me  of  my 
company  of  grenadiers,  and  which,  for 
twenty  years  past,  have  banished  me  from 
my  country,  I  have  seated  myself  upon 
the  trunk  of  a  large  fallen  oak.  I  find  myself 
under  the  shade  of  a  beautiful  lime-tree ;  I 
see  around  me  nothing  but  a  delightful 
verdure,  beautifully  set  off  by  the  deep 
blue  of  the  heavens;  I  take  my  little  port- 
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folio,  and  my  pencil,  and  after  a  long 
silence,  proceed  with  my  account  of  our 
friend  Haydn. 

Do  you  know  that  I  ana  almost  ready 
to  charge  you  with  being  schismatic.  You 
seem  to  prefer  him  to  the  divine  masters  of 
the  Ausonian  lyre.  Ah!  my  friend,  the  Per- 
goleses  and  Cimarosas  have  excelled  in 
that  department  of  our  favourite  art,  which 
is  at  once  the  noblest,  and  the  most  affecting. 
You  say  that  one  reason  why  you  prefer 
Haydn,  is, ,  that  one  may  hear  him  at 
liOndon,  or  at  Paris,  as  i^ell  as,  at  Vienna, 
.while,  for  want  of  voices,  J'rance  will  never 
enjoy  the  Olimpiofip  iof  tfee.  ditinej  Pergolesa 
In  this  respect,  I  am  of  youy  opinion  •  Thfc 
JO^gh  prgaflization  of  the  English,  aad.  of 
pur  dpar  eounjryTuen,  ;niay  allow  of  their 
being  good  performers  on  instruments,  but 
prevents  them  from  ever  excelling  in  sing- 
ing. Here,  on  the. contrary,  in  traversing 
the  faubourg  Leopoldstadt,  I  have  Just 
heard  a  very  sweet  voice  singing,  in  a  very 
pleasing  style,  the  air 

'-]  Nach  demtodejeh  bin  ich  dein, 

:    '.      / :  Even  tf t6r  dettb,  I  Btitt  tm  Aim. 
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As*  for  what  concerns  mysdf,  I  cleariy  see 
your  malicious  criticism  through  all  your 
compliments.  You  still  reproach  me  with 
that  inconsistency,  which  was  formerly  the 
constant  theme  of  your  lectures.  You  say 
that  I  pretend  to  write  to  you  about  Haydn, 
and  I  forget  only  one  thing,— that  is, 
fairly  to  enter  upon  the  style  of  this  great 
master,  and,  as  an  inhabitant  of  Gemlany^ 
to  explain  to  you,  as  one  of  the  unlearned, 
how  it  pleases,  and  why  it  pleases.  In  the 
first  place,  you  are  not  one  of  theunleann^d  \ 
you  are  passionately  fond  of  music :  and  in 
the  fine  arts,  this  attachment  is  sufficient. 
Yoii  say  that  you  can  scarcely  read  an  air. 
Are  you  not  ashamed  of  this  miserable  ob- 
jection ?  Do  you  take  for  an  artist  the  an* 
liquated  mechanic,  who^  for  twenty  years^ 
has  given  lessons  on  the  piano,  as  his  equal 
in  genius  has  made  clothes  at  the  neigh- 
bouring tailor's  ?  Do  you  consider  as  an 
art,  a  mere^rac/e,  in  which,  ais  in  others,  suc- 
cess is'obfained  by  a  little  address,  and  a 
great  deal  of  patience:?  - 

.  Do  ydfursdtf  more  justice.  If  your  love  for 
niU3ic  continue,  a  year's  travelling  in  Italy 

o  2 
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will  render  you  more  learned  than  your 
savans  of  Paris. 

There  is  one  thing  which  I  should  scarcely 
have  supposed,  namely,  that  by  studying 
the  fine  arts,  one  may  learn  to  feel  them. 
A  friend  of  mine  could  find  nothing  to 
admire  in  the  whole  Museum  of  Paris, 
c^xcept  the  expression  of  RaphaeFs  St. 
Cecilia,  and  the  Transfiguration ;  all  the 
rest  were  without  interest  to  him,  and  he 
preferred  the  skreen-paintings  which  are 
exhibited  every  two  years,  to  the  smoky 
master-pieces  of  the  ancient  schools ;  in 
short,  painting  was  almost  entirely  closed 
to  him,  as  a  source  of  pleasure.  It  hap- 
pened, that,  to  oblige  a  friend,  he  read 
a  history  of  painting,  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  the  style.  By  chance  he  went 
to  the  Museum,  and  the  pictures  recalled 
to  his  recollection  what  he  had  just  been 
reading  about  ^  them.  He  began,  imper- 
ceptibly, to  confirm  or  annul  the  criticisms 
upon  them,  which  he  had  seen  in  the  ma- 
nuscript, and  soon  learned  to  distinguish 
the  manner  of  the  different  schools.  Gra- 
dually, and  without  any  formed  intention, 
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he  went  three  or  four  times  a  week  to  the 
Museum,  which  is  now  his  favourite  place 
of  resort.  He  finds  a  thousand  subjects  of 
reflection,  in  a  picture  which  was  before 
without  meaning  to  him,  and  the  beauty  of 
Guido,  which  he  formerly  disregarded,  now 
enchants  him. 

I  am  convinced  it  is  the  same  with  music ; 
and  that  if  a  person  were  to  learn  five  or 
^  six  airs  of  the  Matrimanio  SegretOj  he  would 
soon  feel  tljp  beauty  of  all  the  others.  The 
only  precaution  necessary,  is,  to  confine 
oneself,  for  a  month  or  two,  to  Cimarosa 
alone.  My  friend  was  careful,  each  week, 
to  inspect  only  the  pictures  of  one  master, 
ipr  at  least  of  one  school. 

But,  my  friend,  the  task  you  impose  on 
me,  with  respect  to  the  symphonies  of 
Haydn,  is  difficult,  not  through  the  want  of 
ideas,  but  from  the  difiiculty  of  transmitting 
them  four  hundred  leagues,  and  of  de«- 
scribing  them  in  words.— rSince  you  will 
have  it  so,  guard  yourself  against  ennui, 
as  well  as  you  know  how,  for  I,  will  give 
you  an  account  of  what  is  here  thought  of 
the  style  of  Haydn. 
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During  the  early  part  of  our  acquaint- 
ance,  I  frequently  questioned  him  on  the 
subject.     It  is  very  natural  to  ask  a  man 
who    performs    miracles,  "  How  do  you 
da  them?''  but  I  always  found  him  shy  of 
entering  upon  the  subject,     I  thought  it 
would  be   best  to   resort  to  artifice,  and, 
accordihgly,  with  the  effrontery  of  a  jour- 
^xlaHst,  and  inexhaustible  force  of  liings,  I 
took  upon  me  to  utter  certain  dark  opindons 
respecting  Handel,  MozArt,  ahd  Other  great 
masters,  of  whom  I  asfc  pardon »   .  Haydn^, 
who    tvas     gentle    and     goodvhiimoured^ 
smiled,  and  suffiered  me  to  talk ;  but,  somer 
times,  after  having  made  ine  drink  a  littk 
of  his  Tokay,  he  would  correct  me  by  a 
few  sensible   observations,    which    came 
warm  ffoni   his  heart,  and  displayed  his 
theory.     These  I  hastened  to  commit  to 
paper,  as  sobh  as  I  had  left  him*     It  w;as  by 
thtis  acting  the  part  of  an  agent  of  M.de 
Sartifley^  that  I,  at  length,  arrived  at  an. 
acquaiiitance  with  the   opinions:  of  this 
ihastet. 

*  M.  de  Sartine  "was  Intendant  of  tjie  Police  under 
Louis  XVI.  T, 
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Whorwould  think  ;it?^}iis  great  man,  Under 
trJit^ie  authorhj  our  miserable  pedants  of 
musicians,  without  genius,  would  fain  shel- 
ter themselves,  repeated  incessantly  :  "  Let 
^*  your  air  be  good,  and  your  composition^ 
"  whatever  it  be^  will  be  so  likewisje,  and 
^  wiH  assuredly  please. 
,  "  It  is  the  soul  of  music,''  continued  he, 
"it  is  the  life,  thp  spirit,  the  essence  of  » 
*.*  composition.  Without  thia,  Tartini  may. 
'*  find  out  the  most  singular  and'  learned 
"  chords,  .but  nothing  is  heard  but  a  la* 
"  boured  sound ;  which,  though  it  may  not 
"offend  the  ear,  leaves  .  the  head  empty, 
"  and  the  heart  cold/' 

One  day,  when  I  disputed  with  more  non- 
sense than  usual  these  oracles  of  art,  Haydn 
went  and  fetched  a  little  blotted  journal, 
which  he  had  kept  during  his  residence  in 
London.  He  there  shewed  me  a  hymn, 
which  he  heard  sung  at  St.  Paul's,  in  uni- 
son, by  fb&r  thousand  children. — "  This 
"  laimple  and  natural  air,^'  added  he, "  gave 
^  me  the  grealtest  pleasure  I  ever  received 
"  from  the  performance  of  music/' 

Now  this  air,  which  produced  such  an 
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eflfect  on  a  man  whp  had  heard  the  finest 
instrumental  music  in  the  world,  is  nothing^ 
but* 
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That  you  may  not  accuse  me  of  leaping 
over  difficulties,  shall  I  attempt  to  give  you 
a  definition  of  singing?  Go  and  hear 
Madame  Barilli  sing  in  the  Nemici  generosi^ 
which  I  see  announced  in  the  Journal  des 
Debats, 

Piaceri  dell'  anima 

Contenti  soavi.  ' 

Hear  her  say,  in  the  Matrimonio  SegretQ^ 
when  she  is  laughing  at  her  sister,  who  is 
quite  proud  of  having  married  a  count, 

Signora  Contessina. 

Hear  Paolino  Crivelii  sing,  in  address- 

*  This  chant,  for  it  is  not  a  hynm,  was  written  by  Mr. 
Jones,  organist  of  St.  Paul's ;  but,  in  passing  through 
the  mind  of  Haydn,  it  has  acquired  an  elegance,  not  to 
be  found  in  the  original,  by  the  alteration  of  two  notes  in 
the  twelfth  bar.  G. 
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ing  the  Count,  who.  falls  in  love  with  his, 
mistress, 

Deh !  Signore ! 

,  This  is  singing  *.  \ 

Would  you,  by  a  method  equally  easy, 
learn  what  is  not  singing?  Go  to  the  Fey- 
deau-f-;  only  obsprve,  that  they  do  not 
play  either  Gretry,  or  Delia  Maria,  or  the 
Melomanie  ;  listen  to  the  first  air  that  may 
be  sung,  and  you  will  understand,  better 
than  by  a  thousand  definitions,  what  is 
music  without  melody. 

There  is,  perhaps,  more  love  of  music 
in  twenty  of  those  idle  beggars  at  Naples, 
called  Lazzaroni,  who  sing  in  th6  evening 
along  the  shore  of  Chiaja,  than  in  all  the 
elegant  crowd  who  assemble  on  a  Sunday 
at  the  Conservatoire  de  la  rue  Bergere. 
What  reason  is  there  to  be  angry  at  this  ? 

*  See  the  note  to  the  Letter  on  the  present  state  of 
music  in  Italy,  at  the  conclusion.  We  have  there  endea- 
voured to  describe  the  qualities  requisite  in  a  good  singer, 
and  the  mode  by  which  they  may  be  acquired,  and  im- 
proved. 6. 

t  One  of  the  theatres  of  Paris.  T. 
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How  tong  have  we  been  so  proudof  qualif 
lities  purely  physical  ?  Normandy  has.  no 
orange-groves,  and  yet  it  is  a  fine  country. 
Happy  is  he  who  has  estates  in  Normandy, 
and  permission  to  reside  upon  them ! — But 
to  return  to  our  subject. 

How  is  it  possible  to  define,  in  a  pro- 
per manner,  what  cannot  be  taught  by  any 
rule  ?  I  have  before  me  five  or  six  defini- 
tions which  I  had  noted  in  my  memoran* 
dum-book  :  and,  truly,  if  any  thing  could 
make  me  lose  the  clear  idea  which  I  have 
of  singing,  it  would  be  the  reading  of  these 
definitions.  They  are  well  arranged  words^ 
but  coiivey  nothing  clearly  intelligible. 
For  instance :  What  is  pain  ?  We  have  all, 
alas!  had  sufficient  experience  to /ee/  the 
reply  to  this  question ;  and  yet  any  expla- 
nation that  we  should  attempt,  would  only 
obscure  the  subject,  I  liope,  therefore,  to 
escape  your  reproaches,  when  I  declinte 
giving  a  definition  of  singing.  It  may  he 
said  to  be,  what  any  sensible,  though  \m^ 
tutored,  amateur,  will  retain  on  coming 
away  from  an  opera.  Who  that  has  been 
to  hear  the  Figaro  erf  Mozart,  does  not 
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come  ^way  singing,  perhaps  as  much  out 
of  tune  as  possible,  .  ' 

Non  piii  andrai^  farfnUone  amoroso, 
Delle  donne  turbandp  U  riposo,  Sec. 

The  masters  will  say  to  you :  Choose  airs  at 
once  easy,  clear,  arid  elegant,  and  which, 
without  being  far-fetched,  are  not  tob  com- 
riion-place.  You  will  avoid  the  last  defect, 
and  a  disagreeable  monotony,  by  intro- 
ducing discords.  They  produce,  at  first, 
rather  an  unpleasant  sensation ;  the  ear  is 
impatient  to  hear  them  resolved,  and  exr 
periences  a  very  senisible  pleasure,  when  at 
length  they  are  so. 

Discords  awaken  the  attention.  They 
are  like  stimulants  administered  to  a  le- 
thafgic  person :  the  momentary  uneasiness 
wliich  they  produce,  is  transformed  irito 
Hvely  pleasure,  when  we  at  length  arrive  at 
the  chord,  which  the  ear  has  all  along  ex- 
pected and  desired.  The  tribute  of  our 
praise  is  due  to  MotU&oerde^  rr\m  discovered 
this  Vnine  of  beauties,  and  to  Scarlatti,  who 
explored  it. 

Mozart,  that  genius  of  pleasing  m^lan-^ 
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choly,  SO  full  of  ideas,  and  of  so  splendid 
a  taste,  the  author  of  the  air, 

Noil  so  piii  cosa  son 
Cosa  faccio, 

has  sometimes  been  too  free  in  his  modu- 
lations. 

He  has  occasionally  spoiled  some  beau- 
tiful airs,  the  first  bars  of  which  are  pre- 
cisely the  sighs  of  a  tender  heart.  By 
tormenting  them  a  little,  towards  the  con- 
clusion, he  often  renders  them  obscure  to 
the  ear,  though  in  the  score,  they  are  clear 
to  the  eye  :  and  sometimes,  in  his  accom- 
paniments, he  introduces  airs  of  too  dif- 
ferent a  character  from  that  of  the  person- 
ages to  whom  they  are  attributed.  But 
what  would  not  one  forgive,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  air  played  by  the  orchestra, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  song, 

Vedr6|  mentr  'lo  sospirOi 

Felice  un  servo  mio  i  (Figaro.) 

an  air  truly  divine,  which  every  man  who 
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feels  the  pains  of  love,  involuntarily  recalls 
to  mind  *. 

Discords  in  music  are  like  chiaroscuro 
in  painting ;  they  must  be  employed  with 
discretion.  Look  at  the  Transfiguration, 
and  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  which 
are  placed  opposite  to  each  other  in  the 
Museum  at  Paris.  There  is  a  little  defi- 
ciency  of  chiaro-scuro  in  the  Transfiguration  • 
Domenichino,  on  the  contrary,  has  made 
better  use  of  it. — Here  you  must  stop,  or 
you  fall  into  the  sect  of  the  Tenebrosiy  who, 
in  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  were  the  ruin  of 

^  I  do  not  jcruple  to  take  my  illustrations  from  music 
which  1  have  heard  at  Paris,  since  my  return  to  France, 
and  subsequently  to  the  date  of  these  letters*  It  is  not 
permitted  to  every  one  to  imitate  a  great  writer,  who, 
desirous  of  giving  bis  friends  an  exact  idea  of  the  desert 
country  which  it  is  necessary  to  cross  before  arriving  at 
Rome,  says  to  him,  '^  You  have  read  everything  that  has 
been  written  of  this  country,  but  I  know  not  whether  any 
traveller  has  given  a  very  correct  idea  of  it •  Re- 
present to  yourself  something  like  thexlesolation  of  Tyre 
and  Babylon,  of  which  the  Scriptures  speak."  Genie  du 
Chrhtianisme,  t.  d.  p.  367«  At  Paris,  to  quote  most  of 
the  master-pieces  of  Pergolese,  Galuppi,  Sacchini, 
&c.,  would  be  a  little  tike  talking  about  the  plains  of 
'  Babylon. 
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painting  in  Italy.  Professional  men  will 
tell  jou,  that  Mozart  has  particularly  been 
too  free  in  the  use  of  the  diminished  and 
superfluous  intervals. 

Some  years  after  Haydn^s  establishment 
at  Eisenstadt,  when  he  had  formed  his 
style,  he  sought  food  for  his  imagination, 
by  diligently  collecting  those  ancient  and 
original  airs,  which  are  tp  be  found  among 
the  people  of  every  country. 

The  Ukraine,  Hungary,  Scotland,  Ger- 
many, Sicily,  Spain,  Russia,  were  laid 
under  contribution  by  him. 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  originality 
of  these  melodies,  from  the  Tirolese  air, 
which  the  officers,  who  served  in  the 
Austrian  campaign  of  180i),  brought  back 
with  them  to  France. 

'^  Wenn  icji  war  in  mein.  •  # .,"  Sic. 

At  Naples,  every  year,  a  short  time  be- 
fore Christmas,  arrive  a  nimiher  of  strolling 
'musicians,  furnished  with  a  guitar  and  a 
yiolin,  which  they  do  not  rest  on?  the  should- 
der  in  playing,  but  hold  it  as  we  dd  tlife 
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bscAs^  With  these  they  accompany  their 
wild  songs,  as  different  from  the  music 
of  all  the  rest  of  Europe  as  can  be  ima- 
gined. There  is,  however,  a  certain 
agreeablefness  about'  these  singular  airs, 
which  prevents  the  ear  from  being  offended 
by^thero. 

. :  You  ftifty  form  some  idea  of  them,  at 
Paris,  from  the  romance  which  Crivelli 
sings,  in  such  delightful  style,  in  the  JSlma 
of  PaesieUo.  This  master  has  employed 
himsdf  in  collecting  ancient  airs,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Grecian  origin,  and  which 
are  still  sung  by  the  half-savage  peasants 
of  the  extremity  of  Italy.  It  is  from  one 
of  lliefie  airs,  arranged,  that  he  has  made 
tMs  simple  and  beautifril  romance. 

What  can  be  more  different  than  the 
Spafnsh  Bolero  and  Henry  the  Fourth^s 
ai#,  Gharmante  Gabriette  ?  Add  to  these, 
a  Scotch  air,  and  a  Persian  romance, 
such  as  ate  sUng  at  Constantinople,  and 
^ou  Mnill  see  of  what  variety  music  isca* 
pable.  Haydn  knew  all  these  by  hearty 
aiid  they  'wer6^  a  continual  store  for  his 
imagidation. 
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In  the  same  way  as  Lionardo  da  Vinci 
sketched  in  a  little  book,  which  he  always 
carried  with  him,  the  singular  faces  he  met 
with,  Haydn  also  carefully  noted  down  the 
passages  and  ideas  which  came  into*  his 
head. 

When  he  was  in  good  spirits  and  happy, 
he  hastened  to  his  little  table,  and  wrote 
subjects  for  airs  and  minuets.  Did  he 
feel  himself  disposed  to  tenderness  and 
melancholy,  he  noted  down  themes  for 
andantes  and  adagios ;  and,  afterwards,  in 
composing,  when  he  wanted  a  passage  of 
such  a  character^  he  had  recourse  to  his 
magazine. 

In  general,  however,  Haydn  did  not  set 
himself  to  write  a  symphony,  except  he 
felt  himself  in  a  good  disposition  for  it. 
It  has  been  said,  that  fine  thoughts  come 
from  the  heart ;  and  the  truth  of  this  re- 
mark is  the  more  observable,  in  proportion 
as  the  subject  on  which  an  author  is, em- 
ployed is  removed  from  the  precision  of 
the  mathematical  sciences.  Tartini,  be- 
fore composing,  read  one  of  the  soft  son- 
nets of  Petrarch.    The  bilious  Alfieri,  who, 
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in  painting  tyrants,  has  exhibited  all  the 
stern  bitterness  which  preys  upon  them, 
.was  fond  of  Hstening  to  music  before  he 
sat  down  to  his  work.  Haydn,  like  BufFon, 
thought  it  necessary  to  have  his  hair  put 
in  the  same  nice  order,  as  if  he  were  going 
out,  and  dressed  himself  with  a  degree  of 
magnificence.  Frederic  II.  had  sent  him 
a  diamond  ring;  and  Haydn  confessed 
that,  often,  when  he  sat  down  to  his  piano, 
iif  he  had  forgotten  to  put  on  his  ring,  he 
could  not  summon  a  single  idea.  The 
paper,  on  which  he  composed,  must  be  the 
finest  and  whitest  possible;  and  he  wrote 
with  so  much  neatness  and  care,  that  the 
best  copyist  could  not  have  surpassed  him 
in  the  regularity  and  clearness  of  his^  cha- 
racters. It  is  true,  that  his  notes  had 
such  little  heads  and  slender  tails,  that  he 
tised,  very  properly,  to  call  them  his Jlies' 
legs. 

After  these  mechanical  precautions, 
Haydn  commenced  his  work  by  noting 
down  his  principal  idea,  his  theme^  and 
choosing  the  keys  through  which  he  wished 
to  make  it  pasa.      His  exquisite  feeling 
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91  legs  4e9ree  qf  fsfpppt,  whjcj^  oi^p  chi()r4 
p,ro4iic^  in  ^^cce^diqg  ^nqtljer}  ^^d,  \i» 

t  Iftyiip  h99  produced  some  of  kis  most  fttrikiog  ^^cta 

art  must  have  n6ticed  the  Y^Ln^u^cwfplfV^^nSf  ^  t<>sp^^)c. 
by  which  they  are  characterized.  By  K^,  ^e  ipean  any 
system  of  notes  which  regards  a  certain  tone  as  its  base 
Oj  centre,  to  whicti^  all  the  adjacent  harmonies  gravitate 
^  ^^A  fe  ^h?  ^  4th  ceplHry,  my nc  yir^  g^POtaUy  w^tteii 
in  the  key  <)f  R  i|n4  \\^  xp^nye  O,  ^ipj^r.—This  prf}ff 
of  sounds  was  nrst  adopted,  probably  on  account  of  its 
being  the  most  agreeable  to  the  ear.  And  as  some  of 
the  grandest  sounds  of  the  natural  world, — the  rushing  of 
tljie  itfirm»  th^  mUrmucs  of  the  brx>o|^,  and  tl\§  roar  of  the 
^^f  S^e  \9,^p^  ^eferrqd  tp  ^js  hf rpypnj,  it  ^qay  be  d^ppmz 
natjed  the  key  oJ[  Natwe.  A#  gcienc^  URPR?^!  1^  PApS 
notes  were  taken  as  the  centres  of  systems,  by  which 
other  keys  were  formed,  and  we  have  now  not  less  than 
^4  keys,  both  major,  and  minor. 

W^  sl^^U  ?p,d^avqi(jir  tc^  c|\^rji5tffize^%oift^  of  t^e^. 
F       \       This  key  is  i?ch,  ip^^j,  ^|^  lyid  ffyjt^ 

^      Possesses  the  same  qualities,  but  of  a  hea- 
jy       I  vier  and  darkfi*  cast :  more  doleful,  solema, 
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Sometimes  he  supposed  tiiat  one  of^  bi^ 
i)nwnds^  tile  ftthev  of  a  Euimeroua  larailj,  ill 


A 

Q 
£ 

D 


B 

Minor. 


Bold^  vigorous,  and  commanding ;  suited  to 
th^  ttupr^ssiQii  qf  wmr  wA  e^n^rprise. 
WlmW^  but*  npt  C^dbk* 

}Q^y  ^d  sprightly.     Being  the  n^dium  key, 
it  is  adapted  to  the  greatest  range  ^f  subjects. 
Persuasivei  sofi^  an4  tender. 


.  Ample,  grand,  and  noble.  Hivnng  more 
fire  than  C,  it  is  suited  to  the  loftiest  pur- 
poses. In  ehoral  mnsic,  it  is  the  highest  key, 
the  treble  having  ilB  cadence  note  on  the  4th 
line. 

BenmilSiig,  but  in  teo^  bigk  u  toite  to  excite 
commiseratMMb 

Gold0n|  w viDjL  And  sunny. 


Fdiarp. 

MmQr. 


Moumfiilty  gnmd* 


£       ^      Btight  and  pellucid :  adapted  lb  briQiant 
in  iWpi.,  !<  g^t^j^^      j^  ^3    1^^  U^y  j^    1,^,  ^^yj^^ 

Im  wa«t  ^i^t  thoughtfi^  Handf^  miato^k 
itff^psapeitie&  when. h& iwe4  it  ia tbe  ehotii^, 
'^  ^  §m^  fm4  thfi  ski^  ^Mh  hud  ap^ 
plauseJ*    Though  higher  thwi  P»  it  is  less 

IfQ^  l)a^i$.  4tr9tobmth«  ^ioe  Ij^smA  itfkUi^T 
i»A  pQM^(<« 

Keen  and  piercing.    SMUciOI.  «UNii 
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.provided  Y^ith  the  goods  of  fortune,  was 
embarking  for  America,  in  hope  of  improv. 
ing  his  circumstances. 

B  flat  -s      The  least  interesting  of  any.     It  has  not 
I  sufficient  fire  to  render  it  majestic^  or  grand, 
;and  is  too  dull  for  song. 
I      Meek  and  pensire.     Replete  with  melan- 
J  choly: 

Full,  and  mellow :  sombre,  soft,  and  beau- 
tiful. 

It  is  a  key  in  Which  all  musicians  delight. 
Though  less  decided  in  its  character  than 
some  of  the  others,  the  regularity  of  its  beauty 
renders  it  a  universal  favourite. 

Complainiqg :  having  somethii^  of  the 
whining  cant  of  B  minor. 


G 

Minor. 

Efiat 

Major. 


c 

Minor. 

A  flat 

Msijor. 


F 

Minor. 


The  most  lovely  of  the  tribe. 

Unassuming,  gentle,  soft,  delicate,  and  ten« 
der,  having  none  of  the  pertness  of  A  in  sharps. 
)  Every  author  has  been  sensible  of  the  charm 
of  this  key,  and  has  reserved  it  for  the  expres- 
sion  of  his  ^ost  refined  sentiments. 

Reli^ous,  penitential,  and  gloomy. 


D  flat    ^      Awfully  dark.     In  this  remote  key,  Haydn 
^*^*'''     I  and  Beethoven  have  written  their  sublimest 
/  thoughts.    They  never  enter  it  but  for  tragic 
J  purposes. 
'    It  is  sufficient  to  have  hmted  at  these  effects.    To  ac- 
count for  them,  is  difficult ;  but  every  musician  is  sensi- 
ble  of  their  existence.  :    .  G. 
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The  first  events  of  the  voyage  formed 
the  symphony.  It  began  with  the  dfepar- 
ture.  A  favourable  breeze  gently  agitated 
the  waves.  The  ship  sailed  smoothly  out 
of  the  port ;  while,  on  the  shore,  the  family 
of  the  voyager  followed  him  with  tearful 
eyes^  and  his  friends  made  signals  of  fare-^ 
well.  The  vessel  had  a  prosperous  voyage^ 
s^nd  reached  at  length  an  unknown  land. 
A  savage  music,  dances,  and  barbarous 
cries,  were  heard  towards  the  middle  of 
the  symphony.  The  fortunate  navigator 
made  advantageous  exchanges  with  the 
natives  of  the  country,  loaded  his  vessel 
with  rich  merchandise,  and  at  length  set 
sail  again  for  Europe  with  a  prosperotis 
wittd.  Here  the  first  part  of  the  symphony 
returned.  But  soon  the  sea  begins  to  be 
rough,  the  sky  grows  dark,  and  a  dreadful 
storm  confounds  together  all  the  chords, 
and  accelerates  the  time.  Every  thing  is  in 
disorderon  board  the  vesseL  The  cries  of 
the  sailors,  the  roaring  of  the  waives,  the 
whistling  of  the  wind,  carry  the  melody  of 
the  chromatic  scale  to  tibe  highest  degree 


im 
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of  the  pathetic.  Diininisbed  jmcl  super- 
fluous chords,  modulations,  succeeding  hf 
semi-tones,  describe  the  terror,  ot^  the  ina^ 
liners. 

But,  gmdually,  the  sea  becomes  ealm, 
^vour^ble  breeies  swell  the  sails,  and  ttiey 
readki  the  port,  ^fhe  happy  father  casts 
anchor  in  the  midst  of  the  congratulations 
of  his  fiiend)»,  and  the  joyful  cries  of  his 
d^ldren,  ^nd  of  tlieir  mother,  iirhom  he  alt 
lengdi  iem  braces  safe  on  shore.  Every 
liii&g,  at  the  e»d  of  the  sympiiony,  is  hap^ 
piness  and  joy. 

I  cannot  recollect  td  which  df  the  sytti«" 
phonies  t^s  little  romance  served  as  a  due. 
J  know  ihart  be  mentioned  it  to  me,  as  well 
as  to  Professor  Pkhi^  J>«t  I  have  totally  for* 
gotteti  it.       . 

W&e  th«  'Stthj^t  of  andther  sytaptKmyi 
HafAn  had  imagined  a  «oit  df  <i«tlogtie  he* 
vnmn  Jesus  Christ  smA  ati  ol)sitinate  signer, 
and  afterwards  fo^Mowed  the  ^rable  of  tlie 
Prodigal  See. 

Fimii  i&ese  Ux&e  rottianeisft  t(rer«  tak«tt 


thti^  d^iigtiated  his  symphonies.  Without 
the  kiiowledgfe  bf  t\ni  circtfnttiitaflce,  onfe  h 
at  a  Io$8  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
titles,  "  The  Fair  Circassian,"  "  Roxalana,? 
"  The  Hermit/'  «*  The  Etramoured  SchoOl- 
mmtf,"  ^«  The  Ferrari/'  ^*  The  Poltroon'/' 
*«  The  CjTuefeh/'  **  Laudohn ;"  all  whicli 
names  indicat€  the  little  romance  which 
guided  the  composer.  I  wish  the  names 
6f  HaydiS'S  Syftiphbnifes  hidbteeri  retailed, 
insiead  of  numbers.  A  number  has  ho 
meaning ;  a  title,  ^uch  as  "  The  Shipwreck/^ 
"  The  Wedding/'  guides,  in  some  degree, 
the  imagination  of  the  auditor,  which  can- 
not be  awakened  too  soon. 

It  is  said,  that  no  man  had  such  a  know- 
ledge of  the  V  arious  effects  and  delations  of 
colours,  the  contrasts  which  they  were  ca- 
pable of  forming,  &c.,  as  Titian.  Haydn, 
likewise,  possessed  ah  incredible  acquaint* 
Aiite  with  eiich  of  the  ihBtnimehts  which 
torhptosed  his^  OTTcfeesti*^.  As  sobh  as  his 
iniagination  supplied  hiih  with  a  passage,  a 
chord,  a  single  note,  he  immediately  saw; 
by  what  instrument  it  should  be  executed,> 
in  order  to  produce  the  most  sonorous  and 
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agreeable  effect*.      If   any  doubt   arose 
during  the  composition  of  a  symphony,  hii 

*  The  manner  in  which  Haydn  has  employed  the  wind 
instruments,  opens  a  field  for  experiment  in  the  musical 
art^  which  may  not  be  exhausted  for  ages.  He  was  the 
first  who  discovered  that  each  instrument  has  a  peculiar 
faculty,  and  who  appointed  to  each  its  proper  office.  He 
has  not  only  drawn  from  the  several  instruments  their 
peculiar  language,  but  has  grouped  them  into  classes,  for 
purposes  entirely  new.  Turn  to  the  trio  in  the  Creation, 
**  On  thee  each  living  soul  awaits"  The  symphony  opens 
with  a  flute,  two  clarionets,  two  bassoons,  and  two  horns, 
mingling  in  a  melody,  so  full  and  delicious,  as  to  produce 
that  sated  effect  which  the  words  demand. 

**  O  Lord,  on  thee  they  beg  their  meat; 
Thou  openest  thy  hand. 
And' sated  all  they  are." 

The  violas,  violoncellos,  and  double  basses,  follow  in  a 
separate  band,  and  gradually  sink  into  the  depths  of  the 
darkest  melpdy,  to  express. 


€4 


But  as  to  them  thy  face  is  hid*^ 


This  stram  is  awfully  sublime.  At  the  words,  ^  With 
sudden  terror  they  are  struck,"  we  feel  a  paralytic  sensa- 
tion, never  before  produced  by  the  power  of  sound.  It 
is  a  palsied  and  shivering  effect,  which  is  brought  about 

by  a  singular  junction  of  time,  and  accent. 

* 

'**  Thou  takest  their  breath  away ; 
**  They  vanish  into  dust;'* 
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situation  at  Eisenstadt  enabled  him  easily 
to  resolve  it.  He  rang  his  bell,  in  the  way 
agreed  on,  to  announce  a  rehearsal;  the 
performers  repaired  to  the  rehearsing-room. 
He  made  them  execute  the  passage  which 
he  had  in  his  mind,  in  two  or  three  different 
ways ;  and  having  made  his  choice,  he  dis* 
missed  them,  and  returned  to  resume  his 
composition. 

Do  you  recollect,  my  dear  Louis,  the 
scene  of  Orestes,  in  Gluck^s  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris  ?  The  astonishing  effect  of  the  pas- 
sages, executed  by  the  agitated  violas, 
Would  have  been  lost,  if  these  passages  had 
been  assigned  to  any  other  instrument 

We  often  find  singula^r  modulations  in 
Haydn,  but  he  was  sensible  that  what  is 

is  so  forcible  and  commanding,  that  vre  begin  to  doubt, 
whether  it  is  the  sound  of  strings  that  we  have  heard. 
At  the  passage, 

'*  Life  with  vigour  fresh  returns,^ 

all  contrariety  is  banished,  and  the  different  bands  coalesce 
with  a  smoothness  which  produce  *' new  force  and  new 
delight/'  All  these  novelties  result  from  Uiat  knowledge 
of  the  characteristic  powers  of  the  several  instruments 
which  Haydn  was  the  first  to  discover.  O* 
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ci£tyttvd;giant  divert^  the  attention  of  the 
auditor  froiii  what  h  besautiflil;  ami  ht 
iitver  hazards  any  singular  change^  with- 
out having  ittiperceptibly  prepared  for  it 
by  the  preceding  thords.  Afccordingly, 
when  it  oectirs^  ^^  do  not  find  it  either 
ttnsuitable,  or  unnatural.  He  said  that  he 
bad  tatken  the  idea  of  several  of  these 
transitions  from  the  works  of  did  Bach. 
You  kno\r  that  Bach  himself  bro«^it  them 
from  RoMxe^ 

Haydn  reiadily  afckhowledged  the  general 
o4!>ligaLtidtis  be  wa^  under  to  Emmastiel 
Bach;  Who,  before  the  birth  of  Mozarti 
was  eoVi^ideved  the  first  piartiam  the  world; 
but  he  al^  de^l^ed,  that  be  owed  nothing 
t6  the  Miltf  Aei9tf  Sran  Martmi,  wboi,  he  said, 
was  only  a  dabbler  *. 

*  iTie  phtiO-fotte  wrfs  ^sertdy  ttfowri  hi  the  6ih6  <X 
Bach ;  and,  from  the  style  of  his  compositionaf,  it  i&f  evideft 
that  they  were  the  product  of  the  harpsichord,  an  instru- 
ment of  very  limited  powers ;  ii^  boldest  etfects  of  which 
weti  predoc^d  by  spriidiLlii^  th^  ohordd  in  Arpeggio^ 
irUctt  000862006^  9t  disagreeable  jingling.  The  early 
idaactvof  Hafj^dn^als^ybear  Hiarkfl  of  the  influence  Of  C|ii9 
iMWrna^v^  and-possekn  nothiagof  tfafe  exji^ression  of  h^ 
latdr  works.    The  iMretttiob  of  liie  pkriito^orte  has  fonM4 
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I  very  well  remembet^  howeter^  tliat 
when  I  was  at  Milan,  thirty  years  ago,  at  & 
musical  entertainment,  which  was  given  to 
the  cdebrated  Mislkicek^  when  scmie  old 
symphonies  of  San  Martini  were  per- 
fonned,  the  Bohemian  professor  suddenly 
exdaimed,  •*  I  have  discovered  the  father 

* 

(tf  Haydn's  style/' 

This  was,  doubtless,  saying  too  ttiuch ; 
bnt  these  two  authors  had  receifed  from 
nature  very  similar  minds ;  and  it  has  beeii 
proved;  that  Haydn  had  great  opportdnities 
of  studying  the  works  of  the  Milanese  pro- 
fessor. As  for  the  resemblance,  take  notice 
of  the  movement  of  the  second  violin,  and 
the  viola  in  Haydn's  first  quartett  in  B'^ 
major,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
part  of  the  first  movement.  It  is  altogetber 
in  the  manner  of  San  Martini* 

an  era  in  the  art.  It  hs|s  been  the  means  of  developing 
the  dobtimest  ideas  of  the  composer^  and  the  delicacy  of 
its  tlou^h  has  enabled  hhn  to  give  t&e  ligbtest  shades^  $ti 
njreU  as  tbe  boldest  strokes  of  musical  etpressieo.  It  ii 
the  only  instrument  that  will  represent  the  effects  of  a  futt 
orchestra,  and,  since  its  mechanism  has  been  improved, 
Beethoven  has  displayed  its  powers  in  a  way  not  contein<' 
pkttd  evefi  by  Hay  da  himself.  6. 
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This  San  Martini,  a  man  all  fire  and 
originality,  was  also^  though  residing  at  a 
distance,  in  the  service  of  Prince  Nicholas 
Esterhazy.  A  banker  of  Milan,  named 
Castelli,  was  ordered  by  the  prince  to  pay 
San  Martini  eight  sequins  (4/).  for  every 
piece  of  music  which  he  should  send  him. 
The  composer  was  bound  to  supply,  at 
least  two  per  month,  and  had  the  hberty 
of  sending  to  the  banker  as  many  as  he 
chose.  But,  in  the  decline  of  life,  old  age 
rendered  him  indolent,  and  I  well  remem- 
ber hearing  the  banker  complain  to  him  of 
the  remonstrances  he  received  from  Vienna, 
on  account  of  the  unfrequency  of  his  re- 
mittances.  San  Martini  replied,  grum- 
bling, "I'll  write  some.  Til  write  some,  but 
the  harpsichord  kills  me.'' 

Notwithstanding  his  indolence,  the'  li- 
brary of  the  Palfy  family  alone,  contains 
more  than  a  thousand  pieces  of  this  author. 
Haydn,  therefore,  had  every  facility  for 
knowing  and  .studying  him,  if  he  ever  had 
the  intention. 

Haydn,  in  attending  to  sounds,  had  early 
observed,  to  use  his   own  words — ^"what 
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was  good — what  was  better — what  was 
bad?"  I  will  give  you  aa  instance  of  his 
sitpple  way  of  replying,,  which  had  a  very 
embarrassing  effect.  When  asked  the 
reason  why  he  had  written  a  particular 
chord,  why  he  had  assigned  a  passage  to 
one  instrument,  rather  than  to  another,  he 
seldom  made  any  other  answer  than,  "  I 
did  it,  because  it  was  best  so/\ 
.  This  rare  man,  thrown  upon  himself  in 
his  youth  by  the  avarice  of  the  masters,  had 
acquired  his  knowledge  from  himself;  he 
had  observed  what  had  passed  in  himself^ 
and  endeavoured  to  re-produce  what  he 
experienced  in  his  own  feelings.  A  com- 
mon  artist  merely  quotes  the  rule,  or  the 
example,  which  he  has  followed ;  all  this  he 
has  very  clearly  in  his  head. 

Haydn  had  laid  down  a  singular  rule,  of 
which  I  can  inform  you  nothing,  except 
that  he  would  never  say  in  what  it  consisted: 
You  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  arts 
to  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  remind 
you,  that  the  ancient  Greek  sculptors  had 
certain  invariable  rules  of  beauty,  called 
ccmom.     These  rules  are  lost,  and  their 
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Jt  app^^rs  9i9  if  Haj^dn  bad  discoA^ered 

^Oinpefter  ?^fi»gl  entreat^  bim  to  cowtovi^ 

aicjftte  these  rvijfa  to  hUn^hQ  coujd  obtftmiw 
§ther  leply  th*n,  ♦^  Try  to)  find  tb«m  out/" 

W^^^.  lol«l,Jife«wi*«,  ^at  the  chwmiiig 
Sarti  q^Qasiqnally  eoiRpQsed  ^nsi  aritbmetirT 
cal  principlei^.  He  mevi  boasted  that  1m 
eputd  te««h  tbb  «eience  in  a  few  lessens ; 
buti  bk  wbcile  areanum  conabted  m  gettkig 
9%oQ9y  fr«a  some  wti  aiBAteura>  wbo.  were 
SjiQip^  enough  to  suppose  that  it  was  poa* 
^blf^  tQ  sp^ak  a  language  wi^aut  ttfidei^* 
si^BJP^ing  itf  How  can  we  make  use  of  the 
Ifmg^g^  of  $9undt9,  witb^i]^  having  pre-r 
Y¥>M$ly  3tii<^ied  tlm  mmBmg  of  each  af  them* 

As  for  Haydn*  whose  heaift  was  the  t«n* 
^q  ©f  hoopur,  all  those,  who.  were  ac- 
quamted  ^)tb  him^  ks£^w>  that  ho  hadr  a 
wsmt^.  wkwh  he  would  oot  disclose.''^    He 


\ed^e  of  the.  fntun^jt^  depipivfeoce  of  v^e\odjf  uppn  h^r? 
yioQy ;  a  principli^  90t  generally  ipecognised^.  but  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  develoj^e  m  the  note  at  the  com- 
BfcMHi^^ment  of  jietter  XV^h  Gi 
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lias  given  to  the  public  notfung  of  this  $Djt, 
e3:cept  a  pfailbannouic  gaine,  iaVhtch  you 
ofat^n  numbers^  at  haisard,  b^i  l^rowiag 
dice.  The  passages,  to  which  these  numr 
bers  correspond,  being  put  together,  even 
by  a  person  who  has  not  the  least  know- 
ledge of  counterpoint,  form  regular  mi- 
nuets. 

Haydn  had  another  very  original  princi- 
ple. When  his  object  was  not  to  express 
any  particular  affection,  or  to  paint  any 
particular  images,  all  subjects  were  alike  to 
him.  "  The  whole  art  consists,"  said  he, 
"  in  taking  up  a  subject,  and  pursuing  it.'* 
Often,  when  a  friend  entered,  as  he  was 
about  to  commence  a  piece,  he  would  say 
with  a  smile,  "  Give  me  a  subject.^'  Give 
a  subject  to  Haydn !  who  would  have  the 
courage  to  do  so  ? — "  Come,  never  mind,'* 
he  would  say,  "  give  me  any  thing  you 
can  think  of;''  and  you  were  obliged  to 
obey. 

Many  of  his  astonishing  quartetts  exhibit 
marks  of  this  piece  of  dexterity.  They 
commence  with  the  most  insignificant  idea, 
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buty  by  degrees,  this  idea  assumes  a  cha^ 
racter;  it  strengthens,  increases,  extends 
itself,  and  the  dwarf  becomes  a  giant 
before  our  wondering  eyes. 


•»! 
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,  LETTER  IX. 

SaUzburgy  May  4,  I8O9. 

My  Friend, 

In  1741,  that  genius  of  music,  Jomellij 
was  sent  for  to  Bologna  to  compose  an 
opera.  The  day  after  his  arrival,  he  went 
to  see  the  celebrated  Father  Martini,  with- 
out making  himself  known,  and  begged  to 
be  received  into  the  number  of  his  pupils. 
Father  Martini  gave  him  a  subject  for  a 
fugue ;  and  finding  that  he  'executed  it  in 
a  superior  manner,  *^  Who  are  you  V^  said 
he ;  "  are  you  making  game  of  me  ?  it  is  I 
who  need  to  learn  of  yon/' — "  I  am  Jo-, 
melli,  the  professor  who  is  to  write  the 
opera  to  be  performed  here  next  autumn, 
and  I. am  come  to  ask  you  to  teach  me  the 
great  art  of  never  being  embarrassed  by 
my  own  ideas/' 

We,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  music 

but  to  enjoy  it,  are  not  aware  of  the  diffi- 

I 
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culty  of  arranging  a  beautiful  air  so  as  to 
please  an  auditor,  without  transgressing 
certain  rules,  of  which,  it  must  be  allowed, 
a  full  fourth,  at  least,  are  purely  arbitrary* 
It  continually  happens,  when  we  are  writ- 
ing, that  we  have  good  ideas,  but  find  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  disclosing  them,  and  in 
giving  a  suitable  turn  to  the  expression. 
This  difficult  art,  which  Jomelli  entreated 
Father  Martini  to  teach  him,  Haydn  dis- 
covered of  himself.  In  his  youth,  he  fre- 
quently put  down  on  paper  a  certain  num- 
ber of  notes,  taken  at  random,  marked  the 
time  of  each,  and  obliged  himself  to  make 
something  of  them,  taking  them  as  funda*- 
mentals.  The  same  is  related  of  Sarti. 
At  Naples,  the  Abb6  Speranza  obhged  his 
pupils  to  take  an  aria  of  Metastasio's^  and 
to  write,  in  succession,  to  the  same  words, 
thirty  different  airs.  It  was  by  tliis  method  ^ 
that  he  trained  the  celebrated  Zingarelli, 
who  still  enjoys  his  glory  at  Rome,  and  who 
was  able  to  compose  his  'best  works  in 
eight  days,  and  sometimes  even  in  a  still 
shorter  period.  I  myself  can  bear  testi- 
mony, that  in  forty  hours,  divided  into  ten 
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dajs'  work, .  he  produced  his  inimitable 
Romeo  and  Juliaei.  He  wrote  his  opera  of 
Alcina,  the  first  of  his  celebrated  produc- 
tions, at  MiJan,  in  a  week.  He  is  superior 
to  all  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  his  art. 
One  of  Haydn's  remarkable  qualities, 
the  first  of  those  which  are  not  bestowed 
by  naturte,  is  the  possession  ofasti/le.  A 
musical  composition  is  a  discourse,  ex- 
pressed by  sounds  instead  of  words.  In 
his  discourses  Haydn  possesses,  in  a  su- 
preme degree,  the  art  of  not  only  increas- 
ing the  effect  of  the  principal  idea,  by  ac- 
cessory ideas,  but  also  of  expressing  both, 
in  the  manner  best  suited  to  the  cast  of  the 
subject ;  which  a  little  resembles  what,  in 
literature,  are  termed  proprieties  of  style* 
Thus,  the  stately  style  of  Buffon  admits  not 
of  those  lively,  original,  and  famiUar  turns 
of  expression,  which  are  so  pleasing  in 
Montesquieu  *. 

*  Tfae  style  of  Beethoven  is  so  comfileteiy  different 
from  that  of  Haydn,  that  so  far  from  thinking,  as  oor 
author  obs^ves,  at  the  conclusion  of  Letter  II,  that  he 
has  copied  from  the  latter,  we  should  rather  refer  to  him 
as  an  instance  of  the  varieties  of  musical  style. 

I  2  Turn, 


n 
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The  theme  of  a  symphoay  is  the  propo* 
sitioQ  which  the  author  undertakes  to  esta- 
blish, or,  to  speak  more  properly,  which 
he  endeavours  to  make  you  feel.  As  the 
orator,  after  having  proposed  his  subject, 
developes  it,  brings  forward  his  proofs,  re- 
peats what  he  is  desirous  of  demonstrating, 
strengthens  it  by  additional  testimonies, 
And(,  at  length,  concludes ;  so  Haydn  en- 


Turn^  for  example^  to  hk  symphony  in  C^major^  the 
lirst  note  of  which  strikes  the  auditor  by  the  new  way  in 
which  its  harmony'  is  coatponnded.  It  begins  widi  a 
discord,  which  imparts  a  bewailing^and  dark  elSect  to  the 
wind  instruments,  and  which  rouses  the  imagination, 
and  leaves  the  ear  unguarded,  for  sudden  and  striking 
impressions.  Out  of  the  first  movement  starts  an  un-. 
expected  theme,  which,  ignis-fatuus  like,  leads  us  ovet 
a  dark  and  mysterious  waste,  occasionally  illumined  by 
a  few  ^scattered  rays  of  light,  till  It  conducts  us  to  an 
andaute,  of  inimitable  clearness,  beauty,  and  grace,  the 
effect  of  which,  is  like  bursting  into  open  day,  enlivened 
with  all  the  freshness  of  spring. 

The  symphonies  of  Haydn  may  be  compared  to  little 
operas,  formed  upon  natural  occurrences,  all  within  the 
verge  of  probability.  Those  of  Beethoven,  are  romances 
of  the  wildest  invention,  exhibiting  a  supernatural  agency, 
which  powerfVtlly  affects  the  feelings  aiid  imagination. 

G. 
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deavours  to  impress  upon  the  auditor  the 
theme  of  his  symphonies. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  this 
theme,  that  it  may  not  escape  from  us. 
Common  composers  are  satisfied  with  a  ser- 
vile repetition  of  it,  in  making  it  pass  from 
onek^y  to  another;  Haydn,  on  the  contrary, 
every  time  he  resumes  it,  gives  it  an  air  of 
novelty ;  sometimes  invests  it  with  a  certain 
rudeness,  at  others,  embellishes  it  with  de- 
licacy, and  always  gives  the  surprised  au- 
ditor the  pleasure  of  recognising  it  under 
an  agreeable  disguise.  ^  I  am  sure  that 
you,  who  have  beeti  struck  with  the  sym- 
phonies of  Haydn,  if  you  have  followed 
the  progress  of  this  pathos^  have  his  ad- 
mirable andantes  actually  present  to  your 
thoughts. 

In  the  midst  of  this  torrent  of  ideas,Haydn 
knows  how  to  ^  avoid  ever  transgressing  the 
bounds  of  nature  ;  he  is  never  eccentric : 
every  thing  with  him  is  in  the  most  proper 
place. 

The  symphonies  of  Haydn,  like  the  ha- 
rangues of  Cicero,  form  a  vast  magazine, , 
in  which  all  the  resources  of  the  art  are  tp 
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be  found.  .With  a  piano-forte,  I  could 
make  you  distinguish,  in  one  way  or  other, 
twelve' or  fifteen  musical  figures,  as  differ- 
ent from  one  another,  as  the  antithesis 
and  metonymy  *  in  rhetoric  :  but,  at  pre- 

r 

sent,  I  will  only  point  out  to  you  the  sus-- 
pensiofis. 

I  speak  of  those  unexpected  pauses  of 
the  whole  orchestra,  when  Haydn,  arrived, 
in  thfe  cadence  of  the  musical  period,  at  the 
note  which  resolves  and  concludes  the 
phrase,  suddenly  stops,  at  a  moment  when 
the  instruments  seem  the  most  animated, 
and  silences  them  all. 

You  think  that  the  first  sound  that  you 
will  hear,  as  soon  as  they  resume,  will  be 
this  final  note,  tliat  which  concludes^  the 
phrase,  and  which  you  have,  so  to  speak^ 
already  heard  in  imagination.  By  no 
pteans.  Haydn  generally  then  passes  to  the 
jfifth  by  a  short  and  graceful  transition, 
which  he  had  already  indicated.  After 
having  put  you  off  for  a  moment,  by  this 
sportive  trait,  he  returns  to  the  principal 

^  Grands  mots  que  Pradoh  prend  pour  termes  de 
^imie.  Boileait. 
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key,  ^ijid  then  gives  you  fully,  and  tP  your 
entire  satisfaction,  the  cadence  which  he  at 
first  seemed  to  withhold,  only  in  order  to 
render  it  more  agreeable  afterwards. 

He  makes  good  use  of  one  great  advan- 
tage which  instrumental  music  has  over 
vocal.  Instruments  are  capable  of  de- 
scribing the  most  rapid  and  energetic 
movements,  while  the  voice  is  unable  to 
reach  the  expression  of  the  passions,  when 
they  require  any  rapidity  in  the  utterance 
of  the  words. 

•  *  * 

Time  is  as  necessary  to  the  composer, 
as  canvass-room  to  the  painter.  They  are 
the  infirmities  of  these  fine  arts.  Observe 
the  duet 

Sortite,  sortite, 

I  _ 

between  Susanna  and  Cherubino,  at  the 
moment  when  he  is  going  to  jump  out 
of  the  window.  There  is  an  accompani- 
ment, but  the  words  are  pronounced  too 
rapidly  to  be  pleasant.    In  the  duet 

Svenami, 

in  the  third  act  of  the  Horatii,  is  it  not 
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quite  out  of  character,  that  Camilla,  fu- 
riously disputing  with  the  stem  Horatius, 
speaks  so  slowly  ?  1  think  the  duet  good, 
but  the  slow  movement  of  the  words,  in 
so  animated  a  situation,  destroys  the 
pleasure.  I  would  even  undertake  to 
write  Italian  words,  in  which  Camilla  arid 
Horatius  should  be  two  lovers  deploring 
the  misfortune  of  not  having  seen  each 
other  for  a  few  days.  I  would  adapt  them 
to  the  air  of  the  duet  Svenami^  and  1  be- 
lieVe  that  the  music  would  just  as  well 
describe  the  very  tolerable  distress  of  my 
lovers,  as  the  furious  patriotism,  and  de- 
spair, of  Grassini  and  Crivelli,  If  Cima- 
rosa  has  failed  in  expressing  these  words, 
who  can  hope  to  do  it  ?  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  we  are  arrived,  in  this 
respect,  at  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
muisical  art. 

A  person,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
attending  the  opera,  said  to  one  of  my 
friends,  "  What  a  great  man  this  Gluck 
is !  his  songs  are  not  very  agreeable,  it 
is  true,  but,  what  expression !  Hear 
Orpheus,  singing. 
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J'ai  perdu  mon  Euridicey 
Rien  n'6gale  mon  malheur."*^ 

My  friend,  who  has  a  good  voice,  an- 
swered him  by  singing  the  same  air  : 

■ 

J'ai  trouvi  mon  Euridice 
Rien  n'6gale  mon  bonheur.f 

I  desire  you  will  make  the  experiment 
with  the  part  before  you. 

If  you  want  an  instance  of  pain,  re- 
collect, 

Ah  !  rimembranza  amara ! 

at  the  beginning  of  Don  Juan.  Observe, 
that  the  movement  is  necessarily  slow,  and 
that  perhaps  Mozart  himself  would  not 
have  succeeded  in  representing  impetuous 
despair.  The  despair,  for  instance,  of  the 
passionate  lover,  when  he  receives  the 
terrible  letter,  which  consists  in  thjsse 
words ;  "  WeU  then^  No  r  This  situation 
is  well  expressed  in  Cimarosa's  air: 


/" 


*  "I have  lost  my  Eurydice, 

Nothing  can  equal  my  distress" 

f  "  I  have  found  my  Eurydice, 
Nothing  can  equal  my  felicity*^ 
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\ 

'Senti  indegna !  io  ti  voleasposar, . 
£  ti  trovo  innainorata« 

Here,  again,  the  unhappy  lover  is  ready 
to  weep, — his  reason  wavers,— but  he  is 
not  furious.  Music  can  no  more  repre- 
sent fury,  than  a  painter  can  depict  two 
different  periods  of  the  same  action.  The 
true  movement  of  vocal  music  is  that  of 
the  Matins.  Recollect  that  of  Ser  Marc 
Antonio.  Hasse,  Vinci,  Faustina,  and 
Mingoti,  were  well  aware  of  this,  but  we 
have  forgotten  it. 

Still  less  can  music  describe  all  the  ob- 
jects of  nature.  Instruments  possess  the 
power  of  rapidity  of  movement,  but,  for 
want  of  words,  they  can  describe  nothing 
with  precision.  Of  fifty  sensible  peopte,. 
who  hear  with  pleasure  the  same  symphony, 
it  is  probable  that  no  two  will  be  affected 
by  the  same  image. 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  effect  of 
the  symphonies  of  Haydn  and  Mozart 
would  be  much  increased,  if  they  were  .to 
be  played  in  the  orcfeestra  of  a  theatre ; 
and  if,  during  the  performance,  well-painted 
scenes,  analogous  to  the  principal  thought 
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of  the  different  passages,  were  to  be  exhi- 
bited in  succession  on  the  stage.  A  beau^ 
tiful  scene,  representing  a  peaceful  sea, 
and  a  clear  expanse  of  sky,  would  heighten 
the  effect,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of  an  an- 
dante intended  to  represent  a  pleasing  tran- 
quiUity. 

In  Germany  they  have  a  custom  of  per- 
sonating well-known  pictures.  A  whole 
party  will  put  on  Dutch  dresses,  divide 
themselves  into  groups,  and,  motionless, 
imitate  to  uncommon  perfection  a  picture 
of  Teniers  or  Ostade. 

Such  pictures,  on  the  stage,  would  be 
an  excellent  commentary  on  the  sympho- 
nies of  Haydn,  and  would  fix  them  for 
ever  in  the  memory.  I  cannot  possibly 
forget  the  chaotic  symphony  which  opens 
the  Creation,  after  having  seen,  in  the  bal- 
let of  Prometheus,  Vigan6's  charming 
actresses  represent,  as  they  follow  the 
movements  of  the  symphony,  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  daughters  qf  the  earth,  when 
their  semes  are  first  awakened  to  the  charms 
of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  in  vain  to  dis- 
pute; music,  which  is  the  least  definite  of 
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the  fine  artSy  is  not;  of  itself  sufficiently 
diescriptive. 

In  acquiring  one  of  the  qualities  which 
are  requisite  to  describe  the  rapidity  of  mo- 
tion, for  instance,  it  loses  the  words  and 
touching  intonations  of  the  human  voice. 
Does  it  retain  the  voice,  it  then  loses  the 
necessary  rapidity  *. 

*  With  the  musician,  the  human  voice  is  regarded  as  an 
instrument ;  but,  of  all  instruments,  it  has  the  most  power* 
fill  effect  upon  our  mind  and  feelings. 

Although  it  is  too  limited  in  compass  to  produce  the 
sublimer  strokes  of  musical  expression,  yet,  in  the  softer 
gradations  of  the  art,  its  influence  is  pre-eminently  felt. 
Under  the  guidance  of  art,  it  is  combined  with  speech  to 
form  a  distinct  branch  of  music,  called  vocal.  This  de- 
partmeqt  is  exclusively  its  own,  as  at  present  mechanism 
has  not  advanced  far  enough  to  produce  the  same  com- 
bination upon  the  instruments. 

To  assist  in  explaining  tlie  nature  of  this  curious,  and 
delicate  organ,  it  may  be  said  that  every  person  has  two 
distinct  voices,  the  singing  and  the  speaking  voice,  be- 
tween the  operations  of  which  there  is  little  or  no 
analogy. 

In  singing,  the  sounds  are  formed  in  the  lari/nx, 
which  is  situated  immediately  aibove  the  windpipe ;  and 
the  notes  of  the  musical  scale  are  produced  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  muscles  upon  certain  membranes  in 
tiie  interior  of  the  larynx,  which  form  an  aperture  called 
the  rima  glottidis. 

"in 
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How  is  it  possible  to  represent  a  mea- 
dow, enamelled  with  flowers,  by  sounds 
.different  from  those  which  would  express 
the  prosperous  wind  which  swells  the  sails 
of  Paris,  when  he  carries  offthe  beauteous 
Helen  ? 

Paesiello  and  Sard  share  with   Haydn 

In  the  higher  notes  of  the  scale,  this  aperture  is  pro- 
pcrtionaliy  contracted,  and  in  the  deeper  intonations,  th« 
membranes  are  relaited,  and  the  aperture  enlarged.  In 
speaking,  the  glottis  a.cts  unconsciously,  and  the  tones 
coruscate  through  all  the  intervals  of  the  key  of  the  per- 
sons' voiqe.  They  play  with  incredible  quickness  between 
the  key  note,  through  its  3rd  to  the  5th  above,  and,  in 
.forcible  expressions,  will  flash  from  the  lower  octave  to 
that  of  the  double  octave. 

The  ofiice  of  the  glottis,  in  singing,  is  the  same  with 
that  of  the  reed  in  musical  instruments,  aiid  the  muscles 
are  made  to  act  upon  it  with  such  precision  and  agility, 
that  it  surpasses  the  most  expressive  instruments,  in  ra- 
pidity and  neatness  of  execution.  The  desideratum  of 
the  art^  is  to  use  both  these  voices  at  once,  and  so  to 

< 

blend  one  with  the  other,  as, that  neither  shall  be  injured. 
This  is  a  rare  faculty,  which  has  perhaps  not  yet  been 
attained  in  our  language.  When  we  listen  to  vocal 
music  in  a  language  we  do  not  understand,  we  can 
then  readily  perceive  the  effort  which  is  made  to  bring 
these  voices  together,  and  it  then  becomes  apparent,  how 
liable  words  are  to  injure  the  beautiful  sounds,  which 
feeling  and  sentiment  induce.  O. 
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the  great  merit  of  knowing  how  to  distri- 
bute well  the  different  parts  of  a  work :  and 
it  is  by  means  of  this  judicious  internal 
economy,  that  Paemiio  composes  not 
merely  an  air,  but  a  whole  opera,  with  two 
or  three  delightful  passages.  He  disguises 
them,  recalls  them  to  the  memor}^  collects 
them  together^  and  gives  them  amore  im- 
posing air.  Gradually  he  gains  upon  the 
hearts  of  his  auditors,  makes  thetti  feel  the 
sweetness  of  his  least  notes ;  and  thus  pro- 
duces that  music  of  his,  so  full  of  graces, 
and  so  easy  of  comprehension.  Observa 
the  MoKnaray  which  you  are  so  fond  of. 
Compare  the  accompaniments  of  the  Pirroj 
for  instance,  with  those  of  the  Ginevra  of 
Mayer ;  or,  if  you  would  place  a  dandelion 
by  the  side  of  a  rose,  think  of  the  acconi- 
J)animents  in  the  Alcestis  of  Gluck. 

Some  little  time  is  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  understand  a  musical  passage,  so  as 
to  feel  it,  and  thoroughly  to  enter  into  it. 
The  most  beautiful  idea  possible  produces 
only  a  transient  sensation,  if  the  composer 
does  not  d  well  on  it.  If  he  passes  too  soon 
to  another  thought,  the  gracefulness  va^ 
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Irishes. '  Haydn  is  admirable  in  this  part 
also,  which  is  so  essential  in  symphonies, 
where  there  is  no  explanation  by  words, 
^nd  which  are  not  interrupted  by  any 
recitative  or  period  of  silence*  Turn  to 
the  adagio  of  the  quartett.  No.  45 ;  but  all 
his  works  are  full  of  similar  examples.  As 
soon  ais  the  subject  begins  to  be  exhausted, 
he  introduces  an  agreeable  digression^  jjnd 
the  pleasure  is  reproduced,  under  different 
and  interesting  forms.  He  is  sensible  that 
in  a  symphony,  as  in  a  poem,  the  episodes 
ought  to  adorn  the  subject, — not  to  cause 
it  to  be  forgotten.  In  this  respect  he  is 
unique.. 

Observe,  in  the  Four  Seasm$y  the  ballet 
of  the  peasants,  which  gradually  become^ 
^  fugue  full  of  animation,  and  forms  a 
x^haarming  digression. 

The  judicious  disposition  of  the  different 
parts  of  a  symphony  produces  in  the  audi- 
tor a  certain  satisfaction,  mingled  with  a 
pleasing  tranquillity ;  a  sensation,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  similar  to  that  produced  upon 
the  eye  by  the  harmony  of  colours  in  a 
well-painted  picture.     Look  at  the  St.  Je^ 


s. 
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rome  of  Correggio ;  the  spectator  does  not 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  his  feelings,  but 
involuntarily  turns  his  jsteps  to  it ;  which 
he  returns  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Cara- 
vaggio*  only  in  consequence  of  a  deter- 
mination to  do  so.  In  music,  how  many 
Caravaggios  have  we  for  one  Correggio ! 
But  a  picture  may  possess  great  merit,  with- 
out giving  a  sensible  pleasure  to  the  eye : 
such  are  some  of  the  workB  of  the  Carracci, 
who  have  inclined  too  much  to  the  sombre ; 
whereas  no  music,  which  does  not  imme- 
diately please  the  ear,  can  be  caUed  music. 
:The  science  of  sounds  is  so  indefinite, 
that  one  can  be  sure  of  nothing  with  respect 
to  them,. except  the  actual  pleasure  which 
they  give. 

It  is  by  means  of  very  profound  combi* 
nations,  that  Jlaydn  divides  the  musical 
thought,  or  air,  among  the  different  in- 
struments of  the  orchestra.     Each  has  its 


*  This  difference  would  be  still  mdre  evident,  if  I 
could  instance  in  the  St.  Cebrge  of  the  Dresden  gallery. 
The  beauty  of  the  Mary,  the  divine  expression  of  the 
Magdalen,  in  the  St.  Jerome  of  Paris,  do  not  leave  time 
to  observe  how  finely  this  picture  is  painted. 
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part,  and  the  part  which  suits  it.  I  wish, 
my  friend,  that  in  the  interval  between 
this  letter  and  my  next,  you  could  go  to 
your  Conservatoire  of  Paris,  where  you 
say  the  symphonies  of  our  composer  are 
so  well  performed. 

Try,  when  you  hear  them,  if  you  can 
recognise  the  truth  of  my  reveries ;  jf  not,, 
shew  me  no  mercy,  for  either  I  have  ex- 
pressed myself  ill,  or  my  notions  will  be  as 
real  as  those  of  the  good  lady,  who  fancied 
she  saw  in  the  spots  of  the  moon,  happy 
lovers,  bending  towards  each  other. 

Some  writers  of  operas  have  also  en-' 
deavoured  to  divide  the  exposition  of  their 
ideas  between  the  orchestra,  and  the  voice 
of  the  actor.  They  have  forgotten  that 
the  human  voice  has  this  peculiar,  qua* 
lity,  that,  as  soon  as  it  is  heard,  it  draws 
the  whole  attention  to  it.  We  all  unfor- 
tunately experience,  as  age  comes  on, 
that  in  proportion  as  our  sensibility  is 
diminished,  and  our  knowledge  increased, 
we  become  more  attentive  to  the  instru- 
ments. But,  to  the  majority  of  those 
who  are    capable    of  feeling  music,  the 
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m&r^  clearly  and  distihctlj  the  air  ii  giVfeiH 

> 

thfe  gifeater  the  pleasure.  Th^  otily  fexcep- 
tibns  kiib^ii  of  to  this  rfematk,  ate  cfertiilh 
pitefce^  of  Mozart;  But  he  is  the  M  Fbh- 
taine  bf  music ;  and  ft*  those  Wh'd  hav^ 
sought  to  imitate  the  Ttat'OeiS  of  the  first 
Jioet  in  thte  Fi^thcb  langiiiage^  iiave  ^ro- 

*  c 

duced  hottiihg  but  silliiitess,  so  thoie  cmli* 
pbsetts  wild  atteiiipt  b  fbllbW  Moxart^  faH 
into  thfe  most  imptertinleht  singiAaritie&. 
l!he  st^^etiifess  of  the  toelodi^  of  t*iis  gkifeat 
Mrm-j  gives  a  relfeli  to  all  Mis  fehbrdfe-^mafc^ 
every  tbifeg  ^fefe,  Tihe  Gfermah  ctoiftjibseri^, 
whom  I  hear  ^Veif  day,  Miotince,  ^ith 
gbod  rei^sbn^  all  pretehsibfts  tb  ^&cby 
ttiough  in  4  depfitrttoeiil  wheri^  tt  is  iildis- 
pensable ;  they  aife  always  aSattng  *t  tlA 
tertible.  I'fte  overtiite  bf  the  ligjitest 
icomic  b^era  i'ersembleis  a  Mtt3e  bt  ^  bu^- 
rial.  They  say  that  ttfe  bVettutfe  bf  thh 
Fhiscdttim  is  fibt  jpbw^ftd  eiiotigh  In  thfe 
harmony.  . 

They  are  like  a  paintc^r  i^4io  is  ighbratat 
t>f  the  art  of  fehafdiiig,  %hb  knows  nothing 
bf  the  sbftj  and  the  tender,  and  whb  tries, 
^th  ail  his  might,  to  diraw  feniale  pof- 
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traits.  He  says  to  his  pupils,  in  an  oracu- 
lar tone :  "  Beware  of  imitating  that  unfor- 
tunate Correggio,  that  tiresome  Paul  Ve- 
ronese^ be  hard  and  rough,  like  me/* 

'*  Unjour  les  Grenouilles  selevdrent, 
Et  dirent  aux  Coucous^  Illustres  compagnbns.'' 

Voltaire.* 


-*  **  One  day  the  frogs  arose, 

And  isaid  to  the  cuckoos,  Illustrious  eoikiraded:' 


XS 
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LETTER  X- 


Salizburg,  May  6,  I8O9. 

I  HAVE  often  heard  Haydn  asked,  whicih 
of  his  works  he  preferred :  he  replied.  The 
Seven  Words.  I  will  first  give  you  an  ex- 
planation of  the  title.  About  fifty  years 
since,  there  was  celebrated  at  Madrid  and 
Cadiz,  a  service,  called  the  Eiiiierro ;  that  is, 
the  Funeral  of  the  Redeemer.  The  gravity 
and  religious  feeling  of  the  Spanish  people, 
invested  this  ceremony  with  extraordinary 
pomp.  -  A  preacher  explained,  in  succes- 
sion, each  of  the  seven  words  pronounced 
by  Jesus  from  the  cross  ;  and  the  intervals 
left  between  each  exposition,  for  the  indul- 
gence of  the  compunction  of  the  faithful, 
were  to  be  filled  up  by  a  music  worthy  of 
the  greatness  of  the  subject.  The  direc- 
tors of  this  sacred  spectacle,  caused  an  ad- 
vertisement  to  be  circulated  throughout 
Europe,  in  which  they  offered  a  consider- 
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able  reward  to  any  compbser  who  should 
swpply  seven  grand  symphonies,  expressive 
pf  the  sentiments  which  each  of  the  seven 
words  of  the  Saviour  ought  to  inspire, 
Paydn  alone  made  the  attempt;  he  sent  * 
those  symphonies,  in  which, 

Spiega  con  tal  pietate  il  suo  concetto^ 
E  il  suon  con  tal  dqicezza  v'  accompagna,. 
Che  al  crude  inferao  inteneri9ce  il  petto.'^ 

Dantb. 

But  of  what  use  is  it  to  praise  them  ?  It 
is  necessary  to  hear  them  with  the  feelings 
of  a  christian, — to  weep,  believe,  and  shud- 
der. Michael  Haydn,  the  brother  of  our 
composer,  afterwards  added  words,  and  an 
air,  to  this  sublime  instrumental  music. 
Without  changing  it  in  any  respect,  he  ren- 
dered it  an  accompaniment;  an  immense 
labour,  which  would  have  daunted  a  Mon- 
teverde,  or  a  Palestrina.  This  additional 
air  is  for  four  voices  .-f 

*  His  prayer  is  expressed  in  such  touching  accents,  the 
sounds  '^vhich  accompany  it  are  so  soft^  that  the  obduracy 
of  hell  is  melted  by  them. 

t  From  the  preface  to  the  original  edition  in  score^ 
]|^blish<^'at  Leipsic,  by  Messrs.  Breickopf  and  Hirtel^it 
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Some  of  the  symphonies  of  Haydn  were 
irritten  for  the  holidays  of  the  church.* 
Through  all  the  sorrow  which  they  express, 
I  fancy  1  can  perceive  the  characteristic 
vivacity  of  Haydn,  and  here  and  there, 
movements  of  anger,  by  which  the  author^ 
perhaps,  intended  to  represent  the  Jews 
crucifying  their  Saviour. 

The  abstract,  my  dear  Louis,  of  what  I 
have  often  experienced,  on  hearing  Haydn's 
symphonies,  when  I  have  eQidearoured  to 


would  appear  that  Haydn  himself  executed  this  work.  He 
expresses  himself  as  follows :  ^^  Die  Musik  war  urspriing- 
Hch  bhne  Text,  und  in  dieser  Gestalt  ist  sie  auch  gedruckt 
worden.  Erst  spaterhin  wurde  ich  vertnlaSfit,  dea  Text 
unter^ulegen,  so  dass  also  das  Oratorium :  '  Die  Siebea 
Worte  des  Heylandes  am  Kreuze/  jezt  ztim  Erstetunale 
bey  Herrp  Breitkopf  and  H  artel,  in  Leipzig,  als  ein  voll- 
standiges,  imd  was  die  Vokalmusik  betrifft,  ganz  neuea 
Werk  erscheint.'*  Wieo,  im  Marz,  1601.  Joseph  Haydn. 

^  The  music  was  originally  without  words,  and  in  tills 
form  it  has  been  printed.  It  is  but  lately  that  I  had  ^n 
opportunity  of  adding  these ;  so  that,  consequently,  the 
oratorio  of  ^  The  Seven  Words  <4  lhe  Saviour  on  the 
Cross/  appears  now,  for  the  first  time,  as  a  Gom|>Iete,  add, 
as  far  as  regards  the  vocal  music,  an  entirely  new  work,'' 
Vienna,  March,  1801.    Joseph  Haydn.  T. 

*  T%^9  Ara  in  6  m^or,  D  in^jor>iaBd  C  nuAor. 


45aCf^hov  %J  Game  \q  please  ipe,  is  ^^li^. 
J  ^^st  (ii^|jftg^is}le^  their  genefal  quali^es, 
qr  the  stjte:  ^bjch  w?i^s  ppj^ijion  \^  ^\l  qf 

'  ^^ai^ees  wWch  ^his  style  ^fl^g]^^  h§ye  tq  t|)ftt 
ef  well-Mnpvn  inasters.  TJie  prep^p|s 
giveji  bj  jpach  arp  found  to  bje  ppcasiflii^]|y 
^^fiptecj,  Sppi^thiag  is  t^ken  |roH)  ifuif, 
^a(d  Pqppoya,  ^^h  respef^t  to  tli^  fflap^gg- 
merit  and  4i§play  pf  t:he  differgpt  instru- 
ments ;  and  in  the  ideal  part,  the  author  hai» 
developed  some  beautiful  germs  of  ideas 
contained  in  the  worlj:s  of  the  Milanese  San 
Martini  and  Jomelli. 

But  these  slight  traces  of  imitation  are 
far  from  depriving  him  of  the  merit  of  pos- 
sessing an  original  style,  worthy  of  effecting 
the  revolution  which  it  has  actually  pro- 
duced in  instrumental  music.  In  the  same 
way,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  lovely 
Correggio  may  have  taken  some  ideas  from 
the  sublime  chiaroscuro  which  forms  ^  the 
charm  of  the  Leda,  the  St,  Jerome,  and  the 
Madonna  alia  ScodeUa^  in  the  pictures  of 
Era  Bartolomeo,  and  Lionardo  da  Vinci. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  justly  considered  as  the 
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inventor  of  a  branch  of  the  art,  which- 
has  made  the  moderns  acquainted  with 
a  second  source  of  ideal  beauty.  As 
the  Apollo  exemplifies  the  beauty  of 
form  and  contour;  so  the  *Nighf  of 
Dresden,  by  its  shades,  and  semi-tints, 
awakiens  ^n  the  mind,  lost  in  a  pleasing 
reverie,  that  sensation  of  delight^  which 
deviates  and  carries  it  out  of  itself,  and 
which  has  been  called  the  sublime. 


/  » 
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Salzburg f  May  W^  1809. 


My  Friend, 


Notwithstanding  a  cast  of  physiog- 
nomy rather  morose,  and  a  [short  way  of 
expressing  himself,  which  seemed  to  indi- 
cate  an  ill-tempered  man,  the  character  of 
Haydn  was  gay,  open,  and  humorous.  This 
vivacity,  it  is  true,  was  easily  repressed  by 
the  presence  of  strangers,  or  persons  of  su- 
perior rank.  In  Germany,  nothing  is  suf- 
fered  to  level  the  distinctions  of  society;  it 
is  the  land  of  ceremony.  At  Paris,  the 
cordons  hleus  went  to  see  d'Alembert  in  his 
garret ;  in  Austria,  Haydn  never  associated 
with  any  but  the  musicians,  his  colleagues ; 
society,  as  well  as  himself,  were  doubtless 
losers  ^y  this  circuijistance.  His  gaiety, 
apd  the  copiousness  of  his  ideas,  well  fitted 
him  for  the  display  of  the  comic  in  instru- 
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mental  music,  a  genius  almost  new,  and  in 
which  he  would  have  made  great  progress ; 
but  to  succeed  in  which,  as  in  every  thing 
that  relates  to  comedy,  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  author  be  in  the  habit  of  the  most 
elegant  society.  Haydn  was  not  intro- 
duced to  the  great  world  till  the  decline  of 
life,  during  his  visits  to  London. 

His  genius  naturally  inclined  him  to  use 
his  instruipents  sp  as  to  produce  )^\igliter. 
At  the  rehearsals  be  frequently  ga^e  s^^^ 
piece*  of  thi»  Wnd  pf  mi»sic,  in  whipl^  aj: 
present  we  have  bvit  little,  \q  the  peTforppir 
ers  his  cqoapwipBft*  Y^^  wiW,  therefore, 
excuse  me  for  iixip?irting  tQyo^  ipy  Jittle 
store  of  comic  eru^Hipp. 

The  most  ancient  fl^u^icaj  pleasantry,  with 
which  I  ftm  ^Cqyairitefi,  is  th^t  of  McTria*? 
one  of  the  jnpst  profound  coijtr^ijntjste  pf 

ftn  age  when  the  w  li^4  i»pt  J^t  P^e|r^*e4 
the  music.    He  cpnippse4  ft  fugnje  reprcr 

senting  sQuje  sctalbfiys  reoitjpg  t>efpre 

their  master  the  J^atip  pxqpp^n  qui^  p<c, 
quod,  which  they  W  BPt  weU  learned.  'PhP 


*  Merula.     He  flouriBh«d  about  1650. 
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Gonfiision,  the  perple:iLity9  the  barbarisms 
of  the  scholars,  mingled  with  the  excla- 
mations of  their  enraged  master,  who  exer* 
cises  the  ferule  among  them,  had  the  hap* 
piest  effect.  • 

That  musical  Pindar,  thq  Venetian  Be- 
nedetto Marcello,  so  grave  and  subUme  in 
his  sacred  compositions,  is  the  author  of  the 
well-known  piece  called  the  Capriaioj  in 
which  he  ridicules  the  cmtrati^  whom  he 
cordially  detested. 

Two  tenors  and  two  counter-tenors  begin 
by  isinging  together  these  three  verses : 

Noy  che  lassii  nei  cori  almi  e  beati^ 

Non  intrano  castrate 
Perche  scritto  h  in  geral  loco.  •  •  • 

The  soprano  here  inteiTupts  them,  in  «©/o, 
and  asks, 

Dite:  che  ^  scritto  mai? 

The  tenors  and  counter-tenors  reply  in  a 
very  low  key. 

Arbor  che  non  fra  frutto 
Arda  nel  fiioco.  . 

On  which,  the  soprano  cries  out  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  scale, 

Ahi!  ahi! 
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The  feflfect  of  this  expressive  piece  is  in- 
credible.  The  extreme  distances  which  the^ 
author  has  placed  between  the  shrill  tones; 
of  the  unfortunate  soprano^  and  the  deep 
voices  of  the  tenors,  produces  the  most  ri- 
diculous melody  in  the  world. 

The  nasal  uniformity  of  the  Capuchins, 
who  are  even  expressly  forbidden  to  sing, 
or  to  deviate  from  the  key,  has  furnished 
Jomelli  with  a  subject  for  pleasantry. 

The  elegant  Galuppi^  so  well  known  by 
his  comic  operas,  and  his  sacred  music,  has 
not  thought  it  beneath  him  to  set  to  music 
the  singing  of  a  synagogue,  and  a  quarrel 
between  some  fruit- women  in  the  market 
of  Venice. 

At  Vienna,  the  methodical .  turn  of  the 
people  has  set  apart  a  particular  day  for 
pleasantries  of  this  sort.  About  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  eve  of  the 
festival  of  St.  Cecilia  was  devoted  to  music 
in  every  family,  and  fcuston>  required  that 
the  gravest  professors  should,  on  that  day, 
present  their  friends  with  comic  composi* 
tions.  An  Augustine  father,  of  the  beauti- 
ful convent  of  St,  Florian,  in  Austria,  took 
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b  singular  text  for  the  subject  of  his  plea- 
santries :  he  composed  a  mass  which,  with* 
out  occasioning  scandal,  has  long  had  the 
privilege  of  making  the  sides  both  of  the 
singers  and  auditors  ache  with  laughter. 

You  are  acquainted  with  the  humorous 
cauons  of  Father  Martini  of  Bologna,  that 
of  the  Tipplers,  that  of  the  Bells,  and  that 
of  the  Old  Nuns. 

The  celebrated  Clementi,  the  rival  of 
Mozart  in  his  compositions  for  the  piano» 
has  published  at  London,  that  land  of  cari«r 
catures,  a  collection  of  musical  caricatures, 
in  which  he  has  mimicked  the  most  cele- 
brated  composers  for  the  piano.  Whoever  ^ 
has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 
manner  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Koseluch,  Ster- 
kel,  &c.,  and  hears  these  little  sonatas,  com- 
posed of  a  prelude  and  a  cadence,  imrae^ 
diatelj  guesses  the  master  that  is  ridiculed : 
liis  style  is  recognised,  and  especially  the  ^ 
little  affectations  and  errors,  to  which  he  is 
most  subject. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  VI.  the  celebrated 
Porpora  lived  at  Vienna,  poor  and  unem- 
ployed.     His  music  did  not  please  the  im^- 
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perial  connoisseur,  as  being  too  full  of  tHU$ 
and  morderdu  Hasste  wrote  an  oratorio  for 
the  ieHi|)eror^  who  ai^ked  him  for  a  seconds 
He  entreated  his  majesty  to  pemiit  Porpora 
to  execute  it.  The  emperor  at  first  refused 
sayings  tlmt  he  did  not  like  that  capering 
style;  but^  touched  with  Basse's  generosity^ 
be  at  length  complied  with  his  requesft. 
Porpora,  having  received  a  hint  from  Ws 
Iriaid,  did  not  introduce  a  single  trill  in  the 
whole  oratorio.  The  emperor,  surprised, 
continually  repeated,  during  t^e  rehearsal, 
"  'Tis  quite  a  different  man ;  here  are  iw) 
trills  r  But  when  they  came  to  the  fuguo, 
which  concluded  the  sacred  composition, 
lie  observed  that  the  theme  commenced 
with  four  triUed  notes.  Now  you  know 
l^at  in  fugues,  the  subject  parses  from  one 
part  to  another,  but  does  not  change.  When 
the  emperor,  who  was  privileged  never  to  . 
•iaugh,  heard  in  the  full  height  of  the  fugue 
this  deluge  of  trilk,  wtiich  seemed  like  thb 
music  of  some  enraged  paralytics,  be  could 
no  longer  maintain  his  gravity,  and  laughed, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  In 
JE'mnce,  tite  land  of  pleasantry ,  this  Bught 
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hsate  ap^red  liikplACted ;  but  at  Vfefiftiai 
it  Was  the  commencemieht  of  Ptorj)olia's 
ibrtHhe. 

Of  all  HAjdtt^fi  comic  pieces  thene  re^ 
fiiainb  butoiie:  lliat  ^ell-ktiown  symphony^ 
during  yhich  all  the  instruments  disappeftf, 
onfe  dfter  the  other^  sb  that  ial  the  conclusion 
the  fijrst  vidin  is  left  playing  by  itself.  This 
i»iBgular  piece  ha*  giwn  rise  to  three  awec^ 

xlottes,  uU  of  which  atfe  attested  at  VieUfiA 

\ 

by  eyfe-witfaesses.  Judge  how  I  am  em- 
barrassed in  making  a  selection.  Some 
|)eFsons  ^say  that  Haydn^  perceiving  that  his 
ihnov^itiom  were  ill  received  by  the  priwce% 
performer's,  detetmiued  to  play  a  joke  upon 
them. 

He  caused  his  symphony  to  be  performed, 
iilfhoiiit  a  previous  rehearsal^  before  \a& 
highness,  Who  was  in  tJie  secret.  The  ^m- 
l)arrassment  of  the  jperformers,  who  all 
iiiought  they  had  made  a  mistake,  and  ei^pe- 
^ially  the  confusion  of  the  first  vi)dlin,  when 
■ftl  the  tend  he  found  he  t<ras  playitig  by  hini- 
sielf,  diverted  the  court  of  Eisenstadt. 

Others  assert,  that  the  prince,  having  de- 
tei*mined  *to  disffnbs  i»ll  ^hts  band,  e^ceept 
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Haydn,  the  latter  imagined  this  ingenious 
way  of  representing  the  general  departure, 
and  the  dejection  of  spirits  consequent  upon 
it.  Each  performer  left  the  concert-room 
as  soon  as  his  part  was  ended.  I  spare 
you  the  third  story  *. 

At  another  time,  Haydn,  desirous  of  di- 
verting the  prince's  company,  went  and 
bought,  at  a  fair  near  Eisenstadt,  a  whole 
basket-full  of  whistles,  little  fiddles^  cuckoo^, 
wooden  trumpets,  and  other  such  instru-* 


*  The  biographer  has  not  mentioned  another  plea* 
flantry  which  Haydn  has  introduced  into  a  Sinfonia^  called' 
''  La  DistrattaJ*  Before  commencing  the  last  move* 
ment,  the  violins  are  directed  to  lower  the  fourth  string, 
6,  down  to  F.  The  instruments  being  thus  prepared, 
the  movement  commences  with  a  pert  and  joking  sub* 
ject,  which  is  soon  interrupted  by  a  pause ;  after  which, 
the  first  violins  begin  to  sound  the  open  strings,  E  and  A, 
together,  for  two  bars :  and  the  same  of  D  and  A,  when 
they  arrive  at  a  passage  where  the  lowered  string  F  is  di- 
rected to  be  screwed  up  gradually  through  four  bars,  so 
as  to  bring  it  in  tune  on  the  fifth  bar.  You  are  surprised 
at  the  caprice  of  the  performers,  who  stop,  one  after  ano* 
ther,  to  tune  their  violins  in  the  middle  of  the  piece,  and 
it  is  not  till  after  twelve  bars  have  been  employed  in  this 
ludicrous  way,  that  you  are  relieved  fi*om  your  embarrass^ 
ment,  and  the  subject  is  suffered  to  proceed,  O* 
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ments  as  delight  chijidren.  He  was  at  the 
pains  of  studying  their  compass  and  cha- 
racter, and  composed  a  most  amusing  sym- 
phony with  these  instruments  only,  some 
of  which  even  executed  solos :  the  cuckoo 
is  the  general  bass  of  the  piece- 
Many  years  afterwards,  when  Haydn 
was  in  England,  he  perceived  that  the 
English,  who  were  very  fond  of  his  instru- 
mental compositions,  when  the  movement 
was  lively  and  aUegro^  generally  fell  asleep 
during  the  andatUes  or  adagios,  in  spite  of 
all  the  beauties  he  could  accumulate/  He 
therefore  wrote  an  andante,  full  of  sweet- 
ness, and  of  the  most  tranquil  movement ; 
all  the  instrumentis  seemed  gradually  to  die 
away ;  but,  in  the  middle  of  the  softest 
pianissimo,  striking  up  all  at  once,  and  rein- 
forced by  a  stroke  on  the  kettle-drum, 
they  made  the  slumbering  audience  start. 
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LETTER  XII, 


$alsiburg,  M^y  17,  1909- 


My  DEAR  Friend, 


We  hfave,  for  9.  ^ufl|ciepit  length  of  tioaie, 
followed  Haydn  in  a  career  where  he  was 
unquestionably  superior;  let  us  np,w  se6 
what  he  was  in  yoycal  mu^ic.  We  possess 
compositipng  of  hi?  m  the  three  following 
genera,  viz.,  Masses,  Operas,  and  Oratprios. 

We  can  49  little  n*pre  than  conjecture 
what  Haydn  was  in  theatrical  ninsic. 

The  ppjsrj^s  which  he  corapoaed  for  Prince 
Ilsterl]i9.zy^  perished  in  the  conflagralion  of 
the  archiye^  of  Ei^en8>J(9tdt,  which,  together 
with  Haydn^s  house,  were  burned  to  the 
ground.  He  thus  lost  most  of  his  compo- 
sitions in  this  department.  The  only  ones 
preserved  are  the  Armida^  La  vera  Costanza^ 
and  the  Speziale^  which  were,  perhaps,  the 
least  valuable. 
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'^  "  Wh^fl  Joraelli  w€9itto  Padua,  to  write 
ail  opera,  fee  perceived  that  the  vocal  per- 
^rme'rs,  both  male  and  fetnale,  were  ut- 
terly destitute  of  merit,  and  were  more^ 
over,  not  at  all  desirous  of  displaying 
any. — ^  Wretches,**  said  he  to  them,  "Til 
make  the  orchestra  sing;  the  opera  shall 
rise  to  the  cloudis,  and  you  shall  go  to  the 
devil/' 

Hie  band  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  though 
not  altogether  so  bad  as  that  of  Padua,  was 
not  very  capital ;  besides,  Haydn,  attached 
to  his  country  by  a  thousand  ties,  did  not 
leave  it  till  the  decline  of  his  life,  and 
never  wrote  for  public  theatres. 

These  considerations  are  preparatory, 
my  dear  Louis,  to  the  confession  which  I 
am  about  to  make,  relative  to  the  dramatic 
music  of  our  author. 

He  had  found  instrumental  music  in  its 
infancy ;  vocal  music,  on  the  contrary,  was 
at  the  height  of  its  glory  when  he  appeared. 
Pergolese,  Leo,  Scarlatti,  Guglielmi,  Pic- 
cini,  and  twenty  others,  had  carried  it  to  a 
degree  of  perfection,  which  has  never  since 
been  reached,  or  at  least  surpassed,  except 
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by  Cimarosa  and  Mozart.  Haydn  did  not 
rise  to  the  beauty  of  the  melodies  of  these 
celebrated  men.  It  must  be  allowed,  that 
in  this  genus  he  has  been  surpassed  by 
his  contemporaries  Sacchini,  Cimarosa, 
Zingarelli,  Mozart,  &c.,  and  even  by  his 
successors,  Tarchi,  Nazolini,  Fioravanti, 
Farinelli,  &c. 

You,  who  are  fond  of  seeking  in  the 
mental  constitution  of  artists  the  causes 
of  the  qualities  observable  in  their  works, 
will  perhaps  agree  with  me  in  the  idea 
I  have  formed  of  Haydn.  It  will  not  be 
disputed  that  he  had  a  vast  an^  vigorous 
imagination,  endowed,  in-  a  supreme  de- 
gree, with  a  creative  power ;  but,  perhaps, 
he  did  not  possess  an  equal  share  of  sensi- 
bility ,:  and  y-et,  unless  an  author  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  afflicted  with  this,  he 
cannot  describe  love,  he  cannot  write  vocal 
or  dramatic  music.  That  natural  hilarity 
and  joyfulness  of  character,  which  I  have 
before  alluded  to^  never  allowed  a  cer- 
tain tender  sentiment  of  melancholy  to  ap- 
proach this  tranquil  and  happy  spirit. 
^  Now,  in  order  to  compose,  as  well  as  to 
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hear,  dramatic  mdsic,  a  man  should  be 
able  to  say  with  Jessica, 

"  I*m  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music/' 

Merchant  of  Venice^  act  5.  scene  K 

A  certain  degree  of  tenderness  and  me- 
lancholy  is  also  necessary  to  find  pleasure 
in  the  Cantatrici  villane  *,  or  in  the  Nemici 
generosi  f.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident : 
if  you  are  in  a  gay  humour,  your  imagina- 
tion does  not  wish  to  be  diverted  from  the 
images^  which  occupy  it. 

Another  reason  is,  that  in  order  to  com- 
mand the  feelings  of  his  auditors,  it  is 
necessary  that  Haydn's  imagination  should 
be  perfectly  at  liberty ;  as  soon  as  it  is 
fettered  by  words,  it  loses  its  character : 
written  scenes  appear  to  recall  it  too  often 
to  matters  of  sentiment;  Haydn,  there- 
fore, will  always  hold  the  first  place  among 
landscape-painters :  he  will  be  the  Claude 

^  A  chef-d'oeuvre  of  F^oravanti,  highly  esteemed  at 
Paris. 
t  A  highly  comic  opera  of  the  admirable  Cimarbsa^ 


..i 
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Lorraine  of  music,  but  he  will, never  6ccupy 
in  the  theatre,  that  is,  in  musriic  wholly  sen- 
timental, the  place  of  Raphael  *. 

*  Tfie  canzonets^  which  Haydn  wrote  dunnghis  resi-» 
deuce  in  this  country^  are  but  little  known  on  the  conti- 
nent) ait\}ijfu^  itiielj  hav^  beeii  af^seut  frohi  lKie  aliitAor's 
recollection  \ihen'  he  wrote  die  above  Remarks,  bi  our 
opinion^  they  completely  refute  any  idea  of  Hstydn's  in* 
ability  to  excel  in  the  vocal^  or  sentimental,  departments 
of  music. 

The  first  of  them, 

''  My  mother  bid*  ■  ine^  WiWtf  ^y  fcaii^/' 

may  be  considered  as  a  perfect  exhibition  of  the  line  of 
b^iuty  infttiirsi^!.  The  intervals  tfifrou'gh  whicn  the  me- 
Iddy  j^dss^s  ihr6  i^  liiiiitirtie/  so*  sbft,-  ^M  deHcafti^,  tlfa^  atf 
the  ideas  pf  giaceaad  l^vtftn^ik  ard'  Hv^^i^md  iH*  thie 
mind,  and  wp  ;idmire  the  g^nias  whiel^  could  so>  aceoini- 
pany  this  beautiful  song  without  injuring  its  simplicity.- 

The  next,  on  Absence,^. 

'  •  •  •      ;  i  .  ■      ■-  •         ' 

presents  a  picture,  in  which  all  the  sombre  hues  of  even* 
ing  are  blended  with  a  masterly  hand.  In  tlie  former 
wliffe  ^syte^^^d  the  toUtMit^'tlbtsrof  tite  iho¥tiii)g,  but 
here  nothing  sparkles  : — a  fixed  melancholy  pervadesr  tHt^ 

piece.-  i»ty  ibk  t^m,  Mifi  fM  "m-mm^fy 
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Ydft  will  sdy ,  that  he  who  actually  pos^. 
sess^S  thfe '  plac^  was  the  gayest  of  men. 
Doubtless,*  Cimaf  osa  was  gay  in  the  world : 
\^hat  Can  a  nian  do  better  ?  hixi  I  lihould 
be  sofry^  for  the  sake  of  m;^  theoVy,  if  love 


powers  of  musicj  and  our  dejection  is  for  a  time  relieved ; 
but  we  soon  return  to  the  gloom  and  despondency  in 
wliich  we  were  before  involved. 

The  Caiizonet  on  Fidelity^ 

*'  While  hollow  burst  the  rushing  ^inrfs,'* 

exhibits  a  faithful  attachment  ^nder  an  excess  of  niisery. 
ThB  first  strokes  of  the  symphony  awaken  in  us  a  senti- 
ment of  terror ;  and  the  boldness  of  the  accompaniment 
raises  ideas  correspondent  with  the  grand  natural  imagery 
to  whi<^lL  rt  refers.  In  tli^  midst  o/this  tempest  of  the  feel- 
ings/ soThki  soft  rdysf  occasibnally  intervene  td  cheei'  us 
with  hope ;  but  the  harmony,  in  rapid  transitions,  hurries 
us  back  again  into  its  darkest  recesses.  In  the  two  last 
.  lines,  the  clouds  of  despair  break  and  vanish,  and  the  in- 
spiring melody  of  the  major  key  suddenly  bursts  upon  us 
ia^  k  flbodf  6t  ratliant  harmbhy  •' 

iSuidh^  vik^  sfib^,  is  our  id^a  of  tlies^  elej^atit  compositions, 
iilali  We  iS^ottld  cVaiUnge  any  author,  in'  atiy  iSelnguage,  tb 
pVbdii'd^'^ their  k^iiSt  in  simjile"^  ^race^lness,  ahd  exquii^ite 
sensibility.  Gl    ^ 
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or  revenge  had  never  made  a  fool  of 
him.  Did  not  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able of  his  successors,  a  short  time  since, 
pass  a  whole  night,  in  the  month  of 
January,  in  the  most  disagreeable  place 
possible,  in  expectation  that  a  lively  female 
singer  would  fulfil  the  promise  she  had 
made  him? 

I  would  lay  a  wager,,  that  Cimarosa's 
gaiety  did  not  Consist  in  epigrams  and  re- 
partees, like  that  of  Gentil  Bernard  *. 

You  see,  my  friend,  that  my  devotion  to 
my  saint  does  not  carry  me  too  far.  I  place 
the  writers  of  symphonies  in  the  class  of 
landscape,  and  the  composers'  of  operas  in 
that  of  historical  painters-  Twice  or  thrice 
only  has  Haydn  risen  to  this  grand  genus; 
and  then  he  was  Michael  Angelo,  and  Lio- 
nardo  da  Vinci, 


,    *  Pierre  Joseph  Bernard,  born  in  1710;  died  1779^, 
The  politeness  of  his  mannerSy  and  the  smartness  of  his 
repartees,  obtained  for  him  the  epithet, '  GemtUl  by  which . 
he  is  here  designated.     His  «poetry  chiefly  consists  of 
anacreontic,  and  epigrammatic  pieces.  ,  T^    , 
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Let  us  console  ourselves ;  we.  shall  see 
his  talent  rcrappear,  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  his  sacred  music  and  his  orato^ 
rios.  In  the  latter  more  especially,  which 
afford  a  better  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  Pindaric  than  of  the  dramatic 
genius,  he  was  again  sublime,  and  aug- 
mented the  glory  he  had  acquired  as  a 
symphonist. 

I  perceive  that,  through  a  desire  of  being 
impartial,  I  am,  perhaps,  doing  injustice 
to  our  friend.  Have  you  ever  heard  his 
Ariadne  in  Naxos  ?  All  my  calumnies  shall 
be  referred  to  their  proper  places  *. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  music  differs  from 


*  What  we  have  seen  of  his  Ariadne  in  Naxos^  isilEir 
from  lessening  our  estimation  of  his  talent  for  the  opera. 
He  who  composed  the  air,  **  Teseo^  mio  ben"  and  imparted 
subh  tenderness  to  bounds/ must  have  been  capable  of 
excelling  itk  every  department  of  the  art.  The  recitatives 
are  pot  a  ti89ue  of  ^common-place  resolutions^  which  tire 
the  ear.  and  relax  the  attention;  but  are  enlivened  uid 
inters{>erse4  with' the  most  finished  strains  of  melody.  The 
pleasiife  we  .derived  in  perusing  this  ni^ceau,  convinces 
us,  that  the  musical  ^wdfldhais  reason  to  lament  the  con- 
flagi:!^tion  .at  Eisesn^tad^  which  destroyed :  his  dramatic 
writings,'   -;  ,    ■  ...ij    .,    ..,  :,Q. 


i64  itfrimi  oitf  ftA'V59]^. 

^Smti%  ^d  ftm  m^  6thtf  Mk  strike  in 
tMs :  thdt  ki  tW  fttfm*,-  tfite  pRysfc^'  pl^- 
srttftf,  Tec^vi^  by  tlie  4€M6  of  betfflitg,'  i« 
liibt^  po'ffr^,!!)  and  e^6uiM  tb^n  tK6  ini6]- 
IdJttiaa  ehj<y^e'Bt.  This-  |)Kysrcal  pieasttfei 
isr  tKtf  brfsii*  ef  rnu^c ;  afi^d,  I  am  inclined 
td  tMnky  that  <hfe  eai*  i#  ^tilt  more  gratified 
thditi  th^  tffearti  Hi  hearing  K^adattne  Barilli 
sing, 

Yoi  the  safj^^te 
Cbe  cosa  h  amore. 

A  fine'  choYct  enchants  the  ear,  a  false 
note  fo'ifturl^s  it :  yet,  neither  of  these  siay 
any  thmg  iritelligibte  ib^  the  mirid^ ;  nothing 
that  we  couldf  write  dowfi  it  required.  It 
only  gives  it  either  pain  or  pleasure.  It 
af^pears,  thsrt  of  all^  the  orga**  of  serisfe;  tKe 
e&f  fe  ind§i  €i^f  aff6bt;6(!  hy  ^gteeMeoT 
unpleasant  impressions.  The  smell,  .and 
the  touch,  are  also  very  susceptible  of 
pteadufe  or  plsmr.  The  eye  isp  liite^  least 
se»s?bte  6f  ally  and  ha^  ^etf  litflfe  ^fef. 
cejptiofi  of  physical  pleasure.  6ho^  a 
beautiful  picture  to  a  boor,  he  will  exp6- 
rietuae:  no  great  delight^  bfelc^aus^  die  gi^a?^' 
fica^on  arising  from  the  sight  of  a'  fifi^' 


picture  is  almost  entifely  m(!dttedt«M^!;  He 
will  c^tainly  prefer  a  gsnidy  sigfl-paii*fifig 
to  tke  "  GMst  cilMrig  St  Msxihei^;'  5f 
Loisiis  GaracGi;  Let  biffi,  0!i  tbe?  6rth6t 
hand,  hear  a  fine  air  well  sung^  he  Will,  p^- 
haps,  manifest  some  signs  of  pleasure; 
while  an  ill-sung  ♦air  will  give  him  some 
pain.  Go  to  the  Museum,  on  a  Sunday, 
you  will  find  the  passage,  at  a  certain  part 
of  the  gallery,  blocked  up  by  the  crowd 
collected  before  a  picture ;  and  every  Sun- 
day the  same.  You  would  suppose  it  is  a 
master-piece : — by  no  means ;  ^tis  a  daub 
of  the  German  school,  representing  the  last 
Judgment.  The  populace  are  fond  of 
seeing  the  grimaces  of  the  damned.  Follow 
the  same  people  to  the  spectacle,  exhibited 
gratis  in  the  evening,  you  will  see  them  ap- 
plauding with  transport  the  airs  sung  by 
Madame  Branchu ;  though,  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  pictures  of  Paul  Veronese  were 
without  meaning  to  them. 

Hence  I  conclude,  that  if,  in  music,  the 
physical  pleasure,  which  is  the  principal 
thing,  be  sacrificed  to  any  othdfr  object, 
what  we  hear  is  no  longer  music ;  it  is  a 
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noise  which  offends  our  ears,  under  pre* 
tence  of  moving  our  hearts ;  and  this,  I 
think,  is  the  reason  why  I  could  never  hear 
any  of  Gluck's  operas  through  with  plea- 
sure.   Adieu. 


* " 
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LETTER  XIII. 

Salzburg,  May  18,  I8O9. 

Melody,  that  is  to  say,  that  agreeable 
succession  of  analogous  sounds  which  plea- 
santly affects  the  ear,  without  ever  offending 
it ;  the  melody,  for  instance,  of  the  air, 

Signoni  Contessina*^ 

*  I  speak  80  often  of  the  Matrimonio  SegretOj  which  is 
Cimarosa's  master-piece,  and  which  1  consider  as  well 
known  at  Paris,  that  I  have  been  advised  to  give  a  short 
abstract  of  the  piece,  for  those  amateurs  who  reside 
elsewhere. 

Geronimo,  a  rich  merchant  of  Venice,  who  was  rather 
deaf,  had  two  daughters,  Caroline  and  Elisette.  The 
lovely  Caroline  had  recently  consented  to  marry,  secretly, 
Paolino,  her  father's  head  clerk  (a) ;  but  the  old  man 


(a)  The  piece  opei>s  with  two  duets,  full  of  tendemessi 
which  explain  the  plot,  and  excite  an  imniediate  interest 
in  the  lovers*     Cara,  caru,  is  the  commencement  of  the  ' 
first  duet,  and  the  words,  lo  ti  lascio  perche  uniti,  of  the 
MCpnd. 
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sung  by  Madame  Barilli  in  the  Matrimonio 
Segreto^  is  the  principal  means  by  which 
this  physical  pleasure  is  produced.     The 

was  aiming  at  nobility,  and  they  were  greatly  embarrassed 
how  to  make  known  their  marriage  to  him.  Paolino,  who 
sou^lft  ey/;^y  9pportu|^, of  cultivating  his  good  graces, 
had  arranged  a  match  for  Eiisette,  the  eldest  daughter, 
iBi^th  the  Cjoun^t  Robi^stojp.  Gerpt^y;:^  is  delighted  with 
the  prospect  of  i^eing  allied  to  9  title,  ^nd  of  seeipg  hi^ 
daughter  a  countess  (b).  The  count  arrives,  and  is  pre- 
sented to  the  family  (c).  The  charms  of  Caroline  make 
him  change  his  intention  (d) ;  he  infonns  Paolino,  Caro- 
line's lover,  that  he  is  going  to  demand  her  in  marriage, 
instead  of  Elisette,  and  that  in  order  to  bring  the  old  mer- 


(b)  He  sings  the  fine  counter-tenor  air,  Le  oreechie 
spalancate,  in  which  the  truest  ridicule,  and  the  most 
affecting  sentiment,  are  singularly  united.  We  laugh  at 
Geronimo,  but  we  love  him ;  and  every  odious  feeling 
is  removed  from  thre  mind  of  the  spectator  through  all  the 
remainder  of  fhe  piece. 

(c)  He  sings,  as  he  enters,  the  air,  Senzafar  cerimonie. 
^     (d)  II  cor  m*ha  ingannato.     Afterwards  follows  a  fine 

quartett,  descriMng  the  most  profound  passion,  wilhout 
any  mixtune  of  melaiicholy.  This  is  one  of  ikose  pieces 
winch  best  mark  the  difference  of  the  routes  followed  by 
Cimar<^  and  Mozart.  Imagine  the  latter  treating  th^ 
subject  of  this  quartett. 


^§r^ony  pome^  ^G[,etyf^T(^^.  It  is  the  air 
w^\c^  i^  the  ph^nii  q^  »}usfic,  said  HaycLn^ 
iyCiQes^a]^t;ly .    It  is  ^Isp  jth«ii(  which  it  is  most 


chpnt  to  consent  to  the  exchange,  a  matter  of  little  con- 
sequence in  a  mere  match  of  convenience,  he  will  be 
satisfied  with  a  portion  of  50,000  crowns,  instead  of 
100,000  as  agreed  on  (e)]  Elisette,  who  is  highly  offended 
at  the  count's  coldness^  surprises  him,  kissing  the  hand 
of  Caroline,  and  reports  his  conduct  to  Fi^ahmij  the  old 
merchant's  sister  ff},  who,  for  her  part,  thinks  that  her 
great  fortune  r^nd^rs  )^^rise^  a  very  eUg^ble  m^ch  for 
Paolino.  Qeronin^p,  yirl^9  ^  deiif>  do^  not  clearly  un- 
derstpd  the  count's  proposal,  or  the  co^^plaipt^  of  £li. 
sette  (g)f  and  falU  intp  a  passipn,  wl^ich  jco^clude$  tfae 

fir?t»ctr^/. 

TJ^f  sjE^coiid  c^njit^^  a  ^i«I>P^  b^Jt^^fp  ^  count  and 
Qerc)i]^9 :  it  i^  the  famous  d^9t,  Seju^^  in  co^  avete ; 
^liie  desp$\^r  of  CaipUi;!^^  lybo  is  thjceatene^  Y^i^  the  con- 
vent; t^e  projp^sal  of  Fidall)(a^  tp  Paojybo  (i)\  and  the 

(e)  Ji  touching  d^^t,  which  Paq^o  comipences  yv^ 
the  beautiful  address :  Dek  Signpr^  ! 

(fj  Air ;  lo  voglio  msurrar  ^^  casa  e  la  citf,^. 

(g)  Air :  Voi  credete  chfi  i  sposifaccian  conj^  ipkbe^* 

(h)  We  never  find  in  Mozart  passages  of  this  sort, 
•master-pieces  of  spirit  and  gaiety  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
such  ah  air  as  Dove  son  i  bei  momenti,  in  the  mouth  of 
9.SH¥^®?  Wi^  ^?^«  d^ftcri^^d  her  sil^tigjf  i^  a  manner 
more  affecting. 
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difficult  to  produce.  Patience  and  study 
are  sufficient  for  the  composition  of  agree- 
able accords,  but  the  invention  of  a  fine 


/^ 


jealousy  of  Caroline,  who  sings  a  noble  air,  which  has 
been  suppressed  at  Paris,  and  which  is  the  air  d  preten- 
tion of  the  piece : 

# 

Pria  che  spunti  in  del  V  aurora. 
Before  the  dawn  in  heaven  appear. 

She  forgives  Paolino,  who  informs  her  of  the  measures 
which  he  has  taken  for  their  secret  dep9rture^ 

The  count  and  Elisette  meet,  in  going  to  the  saloon  for 
torches,  as  they  are  about  to  retire  to  their  apartments  for 
the  night.  The  count  declares,  that  he  cannot  marry 
her  Y^^*  About  midnight,  the  trembling  Caroline  ap- 
pears with  her  lover.  As  they  cross  the  saloon,  to  make 
their  escape,  they  hear  a  noise  still  in  the  hous^;  and 
Paolino  returns,  with  his  wife,  to  her  chamber.  Elisette, 
whom  jealousy  prevents  from  sleeping,  hears  some  persons 
talking  in  the  chamber,  thinks  that  it  is  the  count,  and 
calls  her  father  (l)^  and  her  aunt,  who  had  already  retired 
to  rest.  They  knock  at  the  door  of  Caroline's  room :  she 
comes  out  with  her  lover.  Every  thing  is  discovered ;  and 


^  (h)  Very  beautiful  air  of  Farinelli :  Signorina,  io  noh 
v*amo. 
(I)  Air :  II  Qonte  sta  cMuso  con  mia  sordlina. 
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air  is  a  work  of  genius.  I  have  often 
thought,  that  if  there  were  a  musical  aca- 
demy in  France,  the  examination  of  the 
candidates  might  be  easily  arranged.  They 
need  only  be  requested  to  send  ten  lines  of 
music,  no  more.     Mozart  w'ould  write, 

"  Voi  che  sapete."  -  '  Figaro. 

Cimarosa, 

^i  Da  che  il  caso  k  disperato."  M  atbimonio. 

Paesiello, 

"Quellili.'^  La  Molinaka. 

But  what  would  Mr. ,  and  Mr. , 

and  Mr.  ^,  write  ? 

at  .the  entreaty  of  the  county  who  addresses  the  father  in 
the  fine  air, 

Ascoltate  un  uom  del  mondo : 
Listen  to  a  man  of  the  world : 

and  whO;  in  order  to  obtain  Caroline's  pardon,  consents 
to  marry  Elisette,  the  lovers  are  forgiven. 

This  piece  was  originally  written  by  the  celebrated  Gar- 
rick.  In  the  English  play,  the  character  of  the  sister  is 
atrocious,  and  the  whole  drama  dark  and  gloomy.  The 
Italian  piece,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  sportive  little  comedy^^ 
in  which  the  music  is  very  happily  introduced. 

M 


W      •        »■ — r-   ft^ 
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The  tfiith  is,  a  fitte  air  needs  neithet  or- 
naments  nor  accessories  in  order  to  pleade. 
Would  you  know  whether  it  be  really  fine  ? 
Strip  it  of  its  accompaniments.  We  may 
say  of  a  beautiful  melody,  what  Aristeheetes 
said  of  his  mistress  : 

Induiturfomtosa  est ;  exuitur  ipsa  forma  est :  / 

Beauteous  >vhen  robed ;  unrobed,  she  is  beauty's  self. 

As  for  the  music  of  Gluck,  to  which  you 
refer,  Caesar  said  to  a  poet,  who  was  reciting 
some  verses  to  him,  "  You  sing  too  much  • 
to  be  reading,  and  read  too  much  to  be 
singing/^  Occasionally,  however,  Gluck 
has  found  the  way  to  the  heart,  either  in 
delicate  and  tender  airs,  as  in  the  Lamen- 
tations of  the  Nymphs  of  Thessaly  over  the 
Tomb  of  Adnietus;  or  in  strong  and  vi- 
brating notes,  as  in  the  scene  of  Orpheus 
and  the  Furies.  * 

It  is  the  same  with  music  in  a  composi- 
tion, as  with  love  in  the  heart,—- unless  it 
reign  sovereign  there,  unless  every  thing  be 
sacrificed  to  it,  it  is  not  love. 

This  granted,  how  are  we  to  obtain  a  fine 
air  ?  By  the  same  means,  exactly,  as  Cor- 
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B^ilte  fmiad  hi$  ^^  Qu^U  mourut  *.  Hundreds 
of  Laharpes  t  can  make  passable  tragedies; 
they  rank  with  the  professors  of  deep  har- 
mony, w;bo  abound  in  Germany.  Their 
music  is  correct,  it  is  learned^  it  is  elabo- 
rate ;  it  has  only  one  fault,-^it  makes  us 
yawn. 

In  my  opinion,  to  produce  a  musical 

*  A  celebrated  passage  in  Coraeille's  tragedy  of 
**  Horace/'  The  subject  is  the  combat  between  the  Ho- 
ratii  $ai4  Cuontii,  as  related  by  Livy .  In  Act  iii.  Scene  6^ 
Julia;  a  Roman  lady,  informs  Horatius,  the  father^  that  all 
is  lost  for  Rome ;  that  two  of  his  sons  have  already  fallen, 
and  that  the  survivor  has  only  saved  himself ,  by  flight. 
This  stratagem,  by  which  he  divided,  and,  ultimately, 
pvercame  his  opponents,  the  old  man  considers  as  the 
effect  of  cowardice  ;  and,  with  true  Roman  spirit,  more 
afflicted  by  the  supposed  degeneracy  of  his  remaining  son, 
than  by  the  loss  of  the  two  who  have  gloriously  perished, 
he  breaks  forth  into  indignant  imprecations  on  the  pol- 
tr.QQP  who  has  thus  disgraced  the  family  name.  Julia  in- 
terp«desifor  him,  by  asking,  *'  What  would  you  have  him 
do,  against  three  ?"  The  father  replies,  in  the  words  here 
quoted,  ^^  Qu^il  mourutf*  die. 

Voltaire  says  of  this  passage,  that  there  is  nothing  com- 
sparable  to  it  in  all  antiquity.  T. 

t  liaharpe  lyas  tutor  to  Alexander,  the  present  empe- 
ror of  Russia.  Our  author's  opinion  of  his  literary  talents, 
is  sufficiently  evident;  and  we  believe  it  is  shared  by  most 
of  his  country  men.  T. 
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Corneille,  requires  the  fortunate  union  of 
an  exquisite  ear  to  an  impassioned  heart. 
It  is  necessary  that  these  two  kinds  of  sen- 
sation should  be  so  combined,  that  even  in 
his  most  gloomy  moments,  when  he  thinks 
his  mistress  faithless,  the  young  Sacchini 
should  feel  pleasure  from  a  few  notes  acci- 
dentally hummed  by  a  passenger.  Hitherto 
such  minds  have  been  produced  only  in 
the  regions  of  Vesuvius.  What  is  the  rea- 
son of  this?  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  look  at 
the  list  of  great  musicians. 

Th^  German  music  is  spoiled  by  the  fre- 
quency of  modulation,  and  the  richness  of - 
the  chords.  This  nation  is  fond  of  teaming 
in  every  thing,  and  would  unquestionably 
have  a  better  music,  or  rather  a  music  more 
after  the  Italian  style,  if  its  young  men 
were  less  attached  to  science,  and  rather 
fonder  of  pleasure.  Take  a  walk  in  Got- 
tingen ;  you  will  see  a  number  of  tall,  fair, 
young  men,  rather  pedantic,  rather  melan- 
choly, walking  with  a  springing  gait,  scru- 
pulously exact  to  their  hours  of  study,  led 
away  by  their  imagination,  but  scarcely 
ever  by  their  passions. 
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The  ancient  Flemish  inysic  was  only  a 
tissue  of  chords,  destitute  of  ideas.  They 
made  their  music  as  they  made  their  pic- 
tures ;  a  great  deal  of  labour,  a  great  deal 
of  patience,  and  nothing  more. 

The  amateurs  throughout  Europe,  with 
the  exception  of  the  French,  think  the  me- 
lody of  a  neighbouring  nation  jerking  and 
irregular;  at  once,  trailing  and  barbarous; 
and,  above  all,  wearisome.  The  melody 
of  the  English  is  too  uniform,  if,  indeed, 
they  can  be  said  to  possess  any  ♦•     It  is  the 

*  If  by  national  melody^  be  understood  those  airs,  and 
«ong  tunes,  vrhich  partake  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  people  amongst  whom  they  are  found,  it  must  be  aU 
low^  that  we  have  none. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  regular  airs  were  introduced 
into  this  country,  by  the  Troubadours,  or  Minstrels,  irom 
France.  But  in  the  musical  records  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  we  find  scarcely  any  thing  that  will 
bear  the  name  of  melody.  Even  the  best  regulated  strains 
are  constructed  with  so  little  reference  to  harmony,  that 
the  intervals  seem  to  follow  one  another  more  by  chance 
dian  design. 

Our  countryman,  Purcel,  was  the  first  who  connected 
melody  with  language,  and  laid  the  basis  of  EngUsh  song 
in  the  national  air  of  ^*  Britons,  strike  home  J'    . 

He  was,  also,  the  inventor  of  the  Catch ;  a  spcfcies  of 

music  peculiar  to  this  country. 

His 
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iame  with  the  Rifssiatis;  and^  strange  to 
say,  with  the  Spaniafds.  Who  could  have 
imagined,  that  a  land  so  favoured  by  the 
sun,  the  country  of  the  Cid,  arid  of  those 
martial  troubadours  who  were  to  be  found 
even  in  the  armies  of  Charles  V.,  should 
have  produced  no  distinguished  musiciaqs? 
That  brave  riaiion,  so  capable  of  great 
things,  whose  romances  breathe  such  sen- 
sibility and  melancholy,  possessei^  no  more 
than  two  or  three  distinct  airs.  It  should 
seem,  that  the  Spaniards  are  not  fond  of  a 

His  compositions  of  this  kind^  were  written  for  the 
amusement  of  the  profligate  court  of  Charles  II.  Many 
of  them  are  fine  examples  of  canon  Bnd  fugue;  and  bUd 
they  been  associated  with  less  exceptionable  words>  would 
have  been  universal  favourites. 

The  Glee  is  of  later  introduction^  and  was  probably 
derived  from  the  ancient  MadrigaL  Though  its  appella« 
tion  seems  to  denote,  that  mirth  and  jollity  are  its  pecuii&r. 
department;  it  is  of  a  more  serious  cast  than  the  former; 
and  has  been  carried,  by  the  taste  and  genias  of  Webbe, 
to  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  excites  the  admiratioa  of 
foreigners. 

The  Anthem  is  another  species  >  of  music  exclusively 
our  own ;  and,  in  general,  our  sacred  music  is  higUy 
respectable,  where  that  department  of  th^  service  is  at 
all  attended  to  in  our  churches.  G. 


^ 
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multiplicity  of  idej^f  in  their  affections;  one 
or  two  only,  but  deep,  constant,  and  inde- 
structible. 

There  is  not  sufficient  distinctness  in  the  * 
music  of  the  Orientals,  it  resembles  more 
a  prolonged  cry,  than  any  sort  of  air.    * 

In  Italy,  an  opera  is  conoposed  of  an  air, 
and  of  accompaniments^  or  instrumental 
music.  The  latter  is  rendered  entirely  sub- 
servient to  the  former,  and  is  used  only  to 
iacrease  the  effect  of  it;  though  occaiionaUy 
the  description  of  some  striking  natural 
scenery,  gives  a  proper  opportunity  for  the 
instrumental  music  to  display  itself,  Instru- 
ments,  having  a  more  extensiye  compass 
t)ian  the  human  voice,  apd  a  greater  variety 
of  sounds,  can  represent  things  which  the  . 
voice  cannot ;  such,  for  instance,  as  a  teny- 
pest,  or  a  forest  disturbed  by  the  nocturnal 
bowlings  of  savage  beasts. 

In  an  opera,  the  instruments  may  givp, 
from  time  to  time^  tho?e  energetic,  distinct, 
and  characteristic  touches,  which  give  J(ife 
to  the  whole  composMu^n-  As,  fpr  in^tancft, 
the  orchestra  p^Mfiigi^  in  tb<s  quartettpiQf 
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.  *  ^ 

the  first  act  of  the  Matrimonio  Segreto, 
which  follows  the  words, 

Cosi  un  poco  il  suo  orgoglio. 

Haydn,  acctistomed  to  give  himself  up 
to*  the  fire  of  his  injagihation,  and  to  wield 
the  orchestra  as  Hercules  did   his    club, 
when  constrained  to  follow  the  ideas  of  a 
poet,  and  to  moderate  his  instrumental 
luxuriancy,  appears  like  a  giant  in  fetters. 
The  music  is  w«ll  constructed,  but  there 
is  no  longer  any  warmth,  genius,  or  nature- . 
All  his  brilliant  originality  disappears;  and, 
wonderful  to  say,  the  man  who  exalts  the 
importance"  of  melody,   on  every  occa- 
sion, and  who  is  continually  recurring  to 
this  doctrine,  forgets  it  in  his  own  works. 
In  the  same  manner  our  fashionable  authors 
extol,   in  inflated   periods,  the    beautiful 
simplicity   of  the  writers   of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV. 

Haydn  himself,  in  some  degree,  allows 
his  mediocrity  in  this  genus.  He  says,  that 
if  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  passing  a 
few  years  in  Italy,  of  hrearing  the  delightful 
voices,  and  studying  the  masters  of  the 


/ 
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Neapolitan  school,  he.  should  have  sue- 
ceeded  as  well  in  the  opera  as  he  has  done 
in  instrumental  music.  This  I  am  doubtful 
of :  imagination  and  sensibility  are  tyiro 
different  things..  A  man  may  write  the 
fifth  book  of  the  Eneid,  describe  funereal 
games  with  a  brilliant  and  majestic  touch, 
paint  the  combat  of  Dares  and  Entellus, 
and  yet  be  unable  to  make  Dido  die  in  a 
natural  and  aflfecting  manner.  The  pas- 
sions cannot  be  contemplated  like  the  set- 
ting sun.  At  Naples,  nature  offers  a  beau- 
ful  sun-set  twenty  times  in  a  month,  to  a 
Claude  Lorraine ;  but  whence  did  Raphael 
take  the  expression  of  his  Madonna  deUa 
segg^iola? — from  his  own  mind. 


I 

X    ■ 
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LETTER  XIV. 


^  Salzburg,  Ma^  Z\,  IQOQ. 

You  are  desirous,  my  dear  Louis,  that 
I  should  write  to  Naples,  to  obtain  some 
intelligence  respecting  the  music  of  that 
coujitry.  Since  I  refer  to  it  so  frequently, 
you  say,  I  ought  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  it.  You  have  heard  it  said,  that  the 
music  becomes  more  original  in  proportion 
as  we  advance  towards  the  south  of  Italy. 
You  love  the  dehghtful  Parthenope  which 
inspired  Virgil :  you  envy  his  lot.  Wearied 
with  revolutionary  storms,  you  wish  you 
could  say : 

Ulo  me  tempore  dulcis  alebat 
Parthenope^  studiis  florentem  ignobilis  ott. 

Lastly , you  observe,  that  as  the  music  which 
was  composed  there,  during  the  times  of 
this  happy  repose^  was  intended  to  please 
the  Neapolitans,  and  has  so  well  accom- 
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plished  its  abject,  it  is  by  a  native  of  the 
country  that  it  ought  to  be  judged. 

What  you  desire  is  already  done.  The 
following  sketch  of  the  music  of  the  Nea- 
politan school,  was  given  me  some  years 
ago  by  a  tall  abb6,  wedded  to  his  violon- 
cello, and  a  constant  frequenter  of  the 
theatre  of  San  Carlo,  where  I  believe  he 
has  not  missed  a  single  performance  for 
forty  years. 

I  am  only  a  translator,  and  have  made 
no  alteration  in  his  opinions,  with  which 
I  do  not  entirely  agree.  You  will  observe 
that  he  does  not  even  mention  Cimarosa ; 
the  reason  of  this  is,  that,  in  1803,  it  Was 
not  adviseable  to  name  him  at  Naples. 

.  ■         • 

Napks,  October  10, 180S. 

"  Esteemed  Friend, 
"  Naples  has  had  four  schools*  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music:  but  only  three 

*  Although  more  money  is  expended  upon  muaic  in  ' 

England  than  in  any  odier  country  in  Europe,  we  have 

no  national  establishment  for  the  study  of  the  art.    Italy, 

and  Germany,  faaye  long  had  their  academies,  from  which 

nve  are  under  the  necessity  of  importing  the  tabnt  wUch 

distinguishes  our  musical  reprttentatioM. 

France, 


ww^rw^"^^ 
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exist  at  this  day, .  which  contaiii  about  two 
hundred  and  thirty  pupils.  Each  school 
has  a  different  uniform.  The  scholars  of 
Santa  Maria  di  Loretto  are  dressed  in 
white ;  those  of  La  Pieta  in  turquoise,  or 
sky-blue,  whence  they  are  sometimes  called 
Turchini;  those  of  Sant'  Onofrio  in  puce 


France,  though  a  nation  of  less  musical  pretension  than 
ourselves,  has,  in  the  midst  of  her  revolution,  established 
her  Conservatoire,  a  sort  of  musical  university,  where 
every  branch  of  the  art  has  its  separate  school  and  pro- 
fessor, and  in  which  all  the  science  of  the  present  day  is 
displayed. 

Were  the  sinecure  funds,  and  nominal  professors,  at- 
tached to  Gresham  College,  and  to  both  the  universities, 
employed  agreeably  to  their  original  destination,  an  aca- 
demy of  music  might  be  established  in  this  country  supe- 
rior to  any  similar  institution  in  Europe.  A  music-hall 
of  sufficient  magnitude  should  be  erected,  in  which  the 
students  would  be  called  upon  to  exhibit>  monthly,  be 
fore  the  public.  To  this  should  be  attached  a  library, 
where  every  author  in  the  art  should  be  required  to  de- 
posit  the  copy-right  of  his  works,  and  thus  woi\ld  be  pre- 
served from  perishing,  those  early  writers,  many  of  whom 
must  otherwise  soon  be  lost. 

Such  an  institution,  attached,  to  the  sister  art  in  Soiher- 
set-Hotise,  and  directed  by  the  well-known .  taste  and 
judgment  of  the  Regent,  would  be  an  ornament  to  his 
reign,  and  an  honour  to  the  country.  G.    > 
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colour  and  white.  It  is  from  these  schools 
that  the  greatest  musicians  of  the  world 
have  proceeded,  which  is  very  natural,  for 
our  country  is  fonder  of  music  than  any 
other.  The  great  composers  whom  Naples 
has  produced,  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

-"  It  is  proper  that  we  should  distinguish 
the  composers  who  have  occasioned  revolur 
tions  in  music  in  general,, from  those  who 
cultivated  only  one  species  of  it.    . 

"  Among  the  former,  we  shall  place  be- 
fore every  other  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  who 
must  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the 
modern  art  of  music,  since  it  is  to.  him  that 
we  owe  the  science  of  counterpoint.  He  was 
a  native  of  Messina,  and  died  about  1725, 

"  Porpora  died  in  poverty  about  1770, 
at  the  age  of  ninety.  He  has  written  many 
works  for  the  theatre,  which  are  still  re- 
garded  as  models;  and  his  cantatas  are 
even  superior. 

"  Leo  was  his  pupil,  and  surpassed  hi? 
master.  He  died  in  1745,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
tVEO.     His  manner  is  inimitable  :  the  air 

Misero  pargolettO; 


I 
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in  Ixis  Demo^oon^  is  a  chef^^oeuvre  of 
expression^ 

"  ^Francesco  Durante  was  bom  atGrumo, 
a  village  near  Naples.  The  glory  of  ren- 
dering counterpoint  easy  was  reserved  for 
liim.  The  cantatas  of  Scarlatti,  arranged 
as  duets,  I  consider  as  his  finest  works. 

^  At  the  head  of  the  musicians  of  the 
second  carder,  we  shall  place  Vinci,  the 
iatiber  of  all  who  have  written  for  the  theati^. 
His  merit  consist6  in  uniting  great  expres* 
€ion  to  a  profound  knowledge  of  counter- 
point. His  best  work  is  the  Artaxer&es 
of  Metastasio.  He  died  m  1732,  in  the 
flower  of  hk  age ;  poisoned,  as  it  is  said, 
hy^  a  relative  ^of  a  Roman  lady,  for  whom 
he  hasd  an  attachment. 

^  Giambattista  Jesi  was  bom  at  Pergola, 
in  the  March  of  Ancona,  from  which  cir*- 
oumstance  he  was  called  Pergolese.  He 
was  brought  up  in  one  of  the  schools  of 
Naples,  under  Durante,  and  died  in  1733, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  He  was  a  true 
genius.  His  immortal  works  are  the  Stabat 
Matet^  the  air  Si  cerca  se  dice  in  the  OHm- 
piade,  and  the  Serva  maestra  in  the  buffa 
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geiitis.  Father  Martini  has  remarked,  tibial 
Fergolese  was  so  supettor  in  tins  last  de« 
paitment,  and  had  stfdi  a  natural  inclina- 
tion for  it,  that  there  are  comic  subjects 
even  in  the  Stahat  Mater.  In  genera},  Jbit» 
style  is  melancholy  and  ^:pressive. 

^^  Hasse,  called  the  Samn^  was  a  pupil  of 
Scarlatti,  and  was  the  most  natuml  com- 
poser of  his  time. 

"  Jomelli  was  bofm  ^t  Aversa,  and  died 
in  1775.  He  has  displayed  a  comprehen- 
sive genius.  The  Miserere^  and  the  Bene- 
dictasy  are  his  finest  woiics  in  the  noble  and 
simple  style ;  the  Armida,  and  Iphigenia^ 
the  best  of  his  compositions  for  the  the* 
atre.    He  was  too  fond  of  the  instruments. 

"  David  Perez,  who  was  bom  at  Napflies, 
and  died  about  1790,  composed  a  Credo^ 
which,  in  certain  solemnities,  is  ^H  tsung 
in  the  dmrchof  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratorio, 
where  people  still  go  to  hear  it  as  ori- 
ginsU.  He  was  one  off  the  latest  composers 
Vho  maintained  thexigour  of  counterpoint. 
He  has  laboured  with  success  for  the 
church  and  the  th^tre. 

^^  Traetta,  the  master  9Md  companion  of 
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Sacchini,  in  the  Conservatorio  of  Saint 
Mary  of  Lpretto,  pursued  the  same  career 
as  his  pupil.  He  had  more  art  than  Sac* 
chini,  who  is  considered  as  having  more 
genius.  The  character  of  Sacchini  is  ease, 
full  of  gaiety.  Among  his  serious  conipo- 
sitions  are  distinguished  the  recitative 
Berenice  che  fax  ?  with  the  air  which  fol- 
lows it. 

"  Bach,  bom  in  Germany^  was  educated 
at  Naples.  He  is  a  favourite,  on  account 
of  the  tenderness  which  breathes  in  his 
compositions.  The  music  which  he  wrote 
for  the  duet 

Se  mai  piii  sar6  geloso^ 

appears  to  advantage  even  amongst  the 
airs  which  the  most  excellent  masters  have 
composed  to  these  words.  Bach  may  be 
said  to  have  been  particularly  successful  in 
expressing  irony. 

"  All  these  professors  died  about  1780. 

"  Piccini  has  rivalled  Jomelli  in  the 
^  noble  style.     Nothing  can  be  superior  ttf 

his  duet 

♦ 

Fra  queate  omln'e  meste^  o  cara ! 
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Perhaps  he  ought  to  be   accounted  the 
founder  of  the  present  bufFa  theatre. 

"  Paesiello,  Gugljelmi,  and  Anfossi,  are 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  disciples.  But 
notwithstanding  their  works,  the  decline  of 
music  at  Naples  is  evident  and  rapid. 
Adieu." 

-^jas  of  some  composers. 


Durante,    bon 

a     1653,    di< 

id    1755. 

Leo,              — 

-      1694,     - 

-     1745. 

Vinci,            — 

-      1705,     - 

-    1732. 

Hasse,           — 

-       1705,      r 

-    1759. 

Handel,         — 

-       1684,      - 

-    1759. 

Galuppi,        — 

-       1703,      ■ 

-    1785. 

Jomelli,         — 

-      1714,      - 

-  il774. 

Porpora,        — 

-       1685,      - 

-    1767. 

Benda,          — 

-      1714,      - 

—           •  .  .  . 

Piccini,          — 

-      1728,      - 

-     1800. 

Sacchini,       — 

-      1735,      - 

-     1786. 

Paesiello,    .  ~ 

-      1741,      - 

— •           •  •  •  • 

Guglielmi,     — 

-      1727,      - 

-     1804. 

Anfossi,         — 

-      1736,      - 

-    1775. 

Sarti,             — 

-      1730,      - 

-^    1802. 

Zingarelli,     — 

-       1752,      - 

■— i-           •  •>  •  • 

1^ 
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Trftftitft,    boFo    173B,   died    1779* 
Ch,  Bacb,  ^     173i,    ^      17»«. 
M»yer,      aboiit  17€iQ. 
Mosoa,      about  1775. 


I 

in  the  dark  and  picturesque  effects  of  harmony^  Jn  h^^ 
Sophornsba,  that  queen  throws  herself  between  her  hus- 
band and  her  lover^  who  are  seeking  to  combat  each 
other :  **  Cr^e}  ifiPf^"  ^ys  ^  to  jtheffl,  '^  what  would 
you  do  i  if  you  wish  for  bloody  strike !  behold  my  bo- 
som !"  and  s^  they  stjll  persist  in  going  out  for  tl)e  pur- 
pose^ she  cries  out,  *'  Whither  are  you  going  ?  Ah !  no !" 
At  this  ah!  the  air  is  interrupted  :  the  composer^  seebg 
th^t  it  ^^s  n6€essary  li^re.  to  depart  from  the  general  rules^ 
and  ^pi  If noN-ung  how  to  express  tha  degree  of  v^^S^  v^hich 
the  ^ctcc^s  should  giye,  (ips  written  above  t^  Q,qt^  6* 
between  parentheses^  (un  urlo  Francese)  a  French  sqrqam. 
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LETTER  XV. 


My  pear  Friend, 

In  the  course  of  my  last  journey  into 
Italy,  I  again  visited  the  cottage  at  Arqua, 
and  the  old  chair  in  which  Petrarch  sat  to 
write  his.  Tnon/f.  I  never  go  to  Ve- 
nice, without  visiting  the  library  which  has 
been  established  in  the  church  where  Cima- 
rosa  was  interred,  in  1801. 

You  will,  therefore,  perhaps,  take  some 
interest  in  the  details,  of  little  moment  in 
(iiemseives,  which  I  have  collected  respect- 
ing the  life  of  our  composer. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  employment 
of  one  of  Haydn's  days,  after  his  entrance 
into  the  service  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  we 
have  described  the  course  of  his  life  for 
thirty  years.  He  composed  with  perse- 
verance, but  w4th  difficuUy^which  certjaioiy 

N  2 
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did  not  arise  from  any  deficiency  of  ideas; 
butthe  delicacy  of  his  taste  was  very  difficult 
to  satisfy.  A  symphony  cost  him  a  no^onth^s 
labour,  a  mass  more  than  twice  as  much. 
His  rough  copies  are  full  of  different  pas- 
sages. In  a  single  symphony,  we  find 
ideas  noted  sufficient  for  three  or  four. 
In  like  manner,  I  have  seen  at  Ferrara 
the  sheet  of  paper  on  which  Ariostp  has 

written,  in  sixteen  different  ways,  the  beau-^ 

*  ___ 

tiful  octave  of  the  Tempest ;  and  it  is  only  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sheet  that  we  find  the 
version  which  he  has  preferred. 

r 

Stendon  te  nubi  un  tenebroso  velo^  8cc. 

Haydn  himself  was  wont  to  say,  he  al- 
ways enjoyed  himself  most  when  he  was  at 
work. 

This  wiH  account  for  the  amazing  num- 
ber of  works  which  he  has  produced.  So- 
ciety, which  robs  artists  who  live  at  Paris 
of  tliree-fourths  of  their  time,  deprived  him 
only  of  those  moments  in  which  it  Was  im- 
possible to  pursue  his  studies*   . 

Gluck,  in  order  to  warm  his  imagina- 
tion, and  to  transport  hkiiself  to  Auiis, 
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or  Sparta,  was  accustomed  to  place  him- 
self in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful  meadow. 
In  this  situation,  with  his  piano  before 
him,  and  a  bottle  of  Champagne  on  each 
side,  he  wrote  in  the  open  air  his  two  Iphige- 
nias,  his  Orpheus,  and  his  other  works. 

Sarti,  on  the  contrary,  required  a  spa- 
cious dark  room,  dimly  illumined  by  the 
funereal  hght  of  a  lamp  suspended  from 
'  the  ceiling ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  most 
silent  hours  of  the  liight  thathe  could  sum- 
mon musical  ideas.  In  this  way  he  wrote 
the  Medonte^  the  rondo 

^  Mia  speranaea^ 

and  the  finest  air  known,^  I  mean  to  say^ 

>  « 

La  dolce  compagna,^ 

Cimarosa  was  fond  of  noise ;  he  liked  to 
have  his  friends  about  him  when  he  com- 
posed. It  was  while  he  was  amusing  him- 
self with  them  that  he  projected  his  Horatiiy 
and  his  Matrimonio  Segreto;  that  is  to  say, 
the  finest  and  most  original  serious  opera, 
and  the  first  comic  opera  of  the  Italian 
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theatre.  Frequently,  in  a  single  night,  he 
wrote  the  subjects  of  eight  or  ten  df  these 
charming  airs,  which  he  afterwards  finished 
in  the  midst  of  his  friends.  It  was  after 
having  spent  a  fortnight  m  doing  nothing 
but  walking  about  the  environs  of  Prague^ 
that  the  air 

Pria  che  spunti  in  ciel  1'  aurora 

suddenly  entered  his  ittiild,  when:  he  was 
not  thinking  on  the  subject. 

Sacchini  cduld  not  write  a  passage  tlnlfests 
his  mistress  was  at  his  side ;  and  his  cats, 
whose  gracefulness  he  much  admired,  were 
playing  about  him. 

P^esielld  composed  in  bed.  It  M^aS  be- 
tween the  sheets  that  he  planned  the 
Barber  of  Seville,  the  Molinara^  and  so 
many  other  ehefs-d'teuvres  of  ease  alid 
gracefulness. 

lifter  reading  a  pks§agcr  in  sdbie  holy 
father^  or  Latiil  cfessic,  Zingarelli  will  dic« 
tate,  in  less  th^n.  fbur '  keitrs,  a  i«^hdle  act  of 
Pyrrkm^  or  of  B!x^fm&  md  JuUet  I  ffeaieiti^ 
ber  ^  blrothier  bf  Anfii«siv  of  gr^at  pfomil9€r. 
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w}i&  difed  yotrig.  He  do trW  htyt  ^tlie  a  iiote 
i^M^sS^  fei^asf  stirrot^Aded  bj  roast  fb^vfe 
^^  Smofeiiig  iamage)^. 

Ai  fot  Haydfli,  solitary  and  s<)bef  acs^  Ne^^- 
toft,  piMfting  on  his  fitiger  the  ring  ^Mfcfe 
tfi^  g#ek  Frecltt-icik  had  ierd  hito,  arid 
wnJch  he  said  was  necessary  W  rnspire ' 
his  itn^gination,  he  sttt  dcrwti  to  his  piano, 
afnd  hi  ai  few  riioi!rietots  soared  artfong  the 
attgeiic  choirs.  Nbthing  disttitbed  hitrr  at 
Eisfenst'adt ;  hfe  lived  wholly  fot  his  aft,  ex- 
eiWpt  from  terrestrial  cares. 

This  tifiiform  ^d  pleasing  mode  of  fife, 
filfed  up  with  anf  agfeeaMe  orccupatit)^, 
cOAtinued  without  interroptiotl  till  the  death 
of  Prince  Ni<;holas;  his  patron,  irt  1789. 

A  singular  effect  6f  this  Retired  Kfe  was, 
that  our  eompoiser,  who  Aever  left  the  small 
town  beloh^ging  to  his  prinee,  was,  foi*  a  long 
timte,  the  only  niusical  man  iii  Europe  wha 
Was  vg«S!>tant  of  the  celebrity  of  Joseph 
Ha(ydn.  The  first  homage  he  received  wai 
of  A  sirigedar  kind.  As  if  fate  had  decreed 
that  etery  thing  ridiculous  in  music  should 
originate  at  Paris,  Haydn  received,  from  a 
cd6bf a1?ed  ^wttftteuf  of  tha1i  country,  a  cottr- 
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ii)ission  to  compose  a  piece  of  vocal  music* 
At  the  same  time,  some  select  passages  of 
LuUi  and  Rameau  were  sent  with  the  letter 
as  models.  One  may  imagine  the  etFect 
which  these  papers  would  produce,  in  1780, 
on  Haydn,  formed  upon  the  master-pieces 
of  the  Italian  school,  which,  for  fifty  years, 
had  been  at  the  height  of  its  glory.  He  re- 
turned the  precious  morsels,replying,  with  a 
uialicious  simplicity,  "  that  he  was  Haydn, 
and  not  Lulli,  or  Rameau ;  and  that  if  mu- 
sic, after  the  manner  of  those  great  com- 
posers, was  desired,  it  should  be  demanded 
from  them  or  their  pupils ;  that,  as  for  him- 
self, he  unfortunately  could  only  write 
music  after  the  manner  of  Haydn/' 

He  had  been  talked  of  for  many  years, 
when  he  was  invited,  almost  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  most  celebrated  directors  of 
the  theatres  of  Naples,  Lisbon,  Venice, 
London,  Milan,  &c.,  to  compose  operas  for 
them.  But  the  love  of  repose,  a  very  na- 
tural attachment  to  his  prince,  and  to  his 
methodical  habits  of  life,  retained  him  in 
Hungary,  and  ovjerbalanced  the  desire  he 
constantly  felt  of  passing  the  mountains..  He 
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would,  perhaps,  never  have  left  EisenslBdt, 
if  Mademoiselle  Boselli  had  not  died. 
Haydn,  after  her  loss,  began  to  feej^  a  void 
in  his  days.  '  He  had  recently  refused  the 
invitation  of  the  directors  of  the  Concert 
Spirituel*  of  Paris.  After  the  death  of  his 
female  friend,  he  accepted  the  proposals  of 
a  London  professor,  nam6d  Salomon,  tvho 
had  undertaken  to  give  concerts  in  that 
city.  Salomon  thought  that  a  man  of 
genius,  drawn  from  his  retirement,  pur- 
posely for  the  amateurs  of  London,  would 
bring  his  concerts  into  fashion.  He  gave 
twenty  concerts  in  the  year,  and  offered 
Haydn  100  sequins  (50/.)  for  each  concert. 
Haydn,  having  accepted  these  terms,  set 
out  for  London  in   1790,  at  the  age  of 


*  The  Concert  Spirituel  is  thus  described  by  Rousseau, 
in  his  Dictionnaire  de  Musique. 

^'  Concert  Spirituel.  A  concert  which  serves  as 
a  spectacle  at  Paris^  when  the  other  places  of  public 
amusement  are  shut.  It  is  established  in  the  chateau  of  the 
Tuilleries :  the  performers  are  very  numerous^  and  the 
room  very  handsome.  The  music  consists  of  motets  and 
symphonies,  and  the  performers  occasionally  give  them^ 
selves  the  pleasure  of  disfiguring  some  Italian  airs."    T. 
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fifty-nine.  He  spent  more  than  a  year 
tller6.  The  new  tavtsit  which  he  coni'^ 
posed  for  tb^se  concert*  was  greatly  ad-' 
mired  *.  The  simplicity  of  his  mann^rs^ 
added  to  certainf  indications  of  ge^tfs, 
could  not  fail  ta  succeed  with  a  genet©u$ 
and  reflecting  natioii.  The  Eiiglish  Wdtdd 
often  observe  him,  as  he  walked  in  the 
streety  eye  hkn  in  silence  from  head  to  foot, 
and  go  away,  sdying,  "  That  is  certainly  A 
greirt  ibxa/' 

*  The  finest  of  Ms  itistrMiei^taef  pieces  wier6  eonrp^dcid 
iti  this  couiitry.  Hiff  mind  evidently  received  a  stimultf^ 
from  the  new  scenes  ia  which  he  w^s  placed;  and,  during 
his  short  stay  in  London,  his  genius  shone  with  unusual 
splendour.  His  great  industry  and  celerity  in  writing, 
were  oniply  sl&Owh  ?n  th'^  lAitnefotis  piei^eis  lie  at  thdt  time 
composed,  at  ihe  head  of  which  we  may  place  the 
twelve  sinfonias,  published  by  Salomon,  which  are  pro- 
jected upon  a  nK)re  enlarged  vitev^  of  die  art  than  any  of 
his  former  ones.  They  ai*e  written-  f6f  dft  orehesti^a  of 
not  letfs  than  twenty  distinct  ifksti^ikm^nfs,  the  peculiar 
faculties  of  which  ^te  skitfully  exhibited.  These'  eoih* 
posiitioM  are  jointly  regarded-  by  dlF  the  ilhl^Kiii^  of  the 
present  davyas  tile  Atitest  works  of  imagination  which  the 
airt  poissesde^,  and  6¥e  esteeihed  the  fir^t  models  of  et- 
eeUeAte  tkti&  imt'  ajv^^eared  ii^  HAs  neVt^  genu^  of  musib. 

©. 
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Befotte  Hajdn  had  lost  his  intereist  ia 
CDnrersationv  he  related  ^ith  pleasure 
TAahy  anecdotes  respecting  his  rei^ideiice 
in  London.  A  nobleman,  paftsionately 
fond  df  m\iiic^  according  to  his  owt>  ac** 
cotint,  c^me  to  hiin  one  ndorning,  and 
adhed  him  to  givft  him  some  lessons  iti  coun- 
t£!Fpoint,  at  a  gninea  a  lesson.  Ha^dn^ 
seeing  that  he  had  *6me  knowledge  of 
music,  accepted  his  proposal.  "  When 
shall  we  begin  ?'^-— ^"  Immediately,  if  jou 
please/'  replied  the  nobleman;  and  he 
took  out  of  his  pocket  a  quartett  of 
Haydn's.  "  For  the  first  lesson,''  continued 
he,  "  let  us  examine  this  quartett,  alid  tell 
me  the  reason  of  certain  modulations,  and 
of  the  general  management  of  the  compo- 
sition, which  I  cannot  altogether  approve, 
since  it  is  contrary  to  the  rules." 

Haydn,  a  little  surprised,  said,  that  he 
was  ready  to  answer  his  questions.  The 
nobleman  began,  and  from  the  rery  first 
bar  found  sctaiething  to  remark  upon  every 
note.  Haydn,  with  whom  invention  was  a 
habit,  and  who  was  the  opposite  of  a 
pedaat^  found  himself  a  good  deal  embar- 
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rassed,  and  replied  continually :  "  I  did 
so,  because  it  has  a  good  effect ;  I  have 
placed  this  passage  here,  because  I  think 
it  suitable/'  The  Englishman,  in  whose 
opinion  these  replies  were  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  still  returned  to  his  proofs,  and 
demonstrated  very  clearly  that  his  quartett 
was  good  for  nothing.  "  But,  my  lord, 
arrange  this  quartett  in  your  own  way; 
hear  it  played,  and  you  will  then  see  which 

of  the  two  is  the  best'' "  How  can 

yours,  which  is  contrary  to ,  the  rules,  be 

• 

the  best?" '*   Because  it  is  the  most 

agreeable." — My  lord  still  returned  to  the 
subject;  Haydn  replied,  as  well  as  he  was 
able,  but  at  last,  out  of  patience,  "  I  see, 
my  lord,"  said  he,  '*  that  it  is  you  who  are 
so  good  as  to  give  lessons  to  me,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  confess,  that  I  do  not  merit  the 
honour  of  having  such  a  master/'  The 
advocate  of  the  rules  went  away,  and  can- 
not to  this  day  understand  how  ah  author 
who  adheres  to  tliem^  should  fail  of  pro- 
ducing a  Matrimonio  Segreto, 

A  gentleman  of  the  navy  came,  to  him 
one  morning :  "  Mr.  Haydn,  I  presume  V 
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— "  Yes,  sir/' — "  Are  you  willing  to  com- 
pose me  a  march  for  the  troops  I  have  on 
board  ?  I  will  give  you  thirty  guineas ; 
but  I  must  have  it  done  to-day,  because  I 
sail  to-morrow  for  Calcutta/'  Haydn 
agreed  to  do  it.  As  soon .  as  the  captain 
was  gone,  he  opened  his  piano-forte,  and 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  march  was 
ready. 

Feeling  some  scruples  at  gaining  so 
easily  what  appeared  to  him  a  very  consi- 
derable sum,  he  returned  home  early  in  the 
evening,  and  wrote  two  other  marches,  in- 
tending first  to  give  the  captain  his  choice 
of  them,  and  afterwards  to  make  him  a 
present,  of  all  three,  as  a  return  for  his 
liberality. 

Early  the  next  morning  came  the  cap- 
tain.— '*  Well,  Where's  my  march?^' — ^^  Here 
it  is/' — "Will  you  just  play  it  on  the  piano?" 
—Haydn  played  it.  The  captain,  without 
saying  a  word,  counted  the  thirty  guineas 
on  the  piano,  took  the  march,  and  walked 
away!  Haydn  ran  after  him  to  stop  him  : 
«  I  have  written  two  others,  which  are 
better:  hear  them,  and  then  make  your 
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choice/"—**  I  like  the  first  very  wnU^  and 
that  is  sufficient/' — '*  But  hear  them/' — 
The  captain  marched  down  stairs,  and 
would  hear  nothing.  Haydn  pursued  him, 
crying  after  him:  **  I  make  you  a  present 
of  them/'— The  captain,  quickening  his 
pace,  rephed,  ^M  won't  have  them/' — "  But, 
at  least,  hear  them/' — ^*  The  devil  should 
not  make  me  hear  them/' — 

Haydn,  piqued,  immediately  hastened  lo 
the  Exchange,  inquired  what  ship  was  on 
the  point  of  sailing  for  the  Indies,  and  the 
name  ai  the  commander.  He  then  rolled 
up  the  two  marches,  Inclosed  a  polite  note, 
and  sent  the  parcel  on  board  to  the  captain. 
The  obstinate  fellow,  suspecting  that  the 
musician  was  in  pursuit  of  him,  would  not 
even  open  the  note,  and  sent  back  the 
whole.  Haydn  tore  the  marches  into  a 
thousand  pieces,  and  never  forgot  the  cap- 
tain so  long  as  he  livedo. 

He  used  to  relate,  with  much  pleasure,  & 
dispute  which  he  had  with  a  music-seller  in 
London.  Amusing  himself  one  morning, 
after  the  English  fashion,  in  shopping,  he 
inquired  of*^ a  music-seller  if  he  had  any 
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mhct  and  beautiful  music  ?  ^  Certainly/' 
replied  the  shopwaao,  ^*  I  have  just  printed 
mam  aublime  miigic  gf  Haydn's/V*^  Oh/^ 
jFetumed  Haydn, "  FU  have  uothing  to  d^ 
4Fith  thaV—t^^  How,  sir,  you  will  have  nor 
thing  to  do  with  He^yda's  music !  and  pray 
what  fault  have  you  to  find  with  it  V — ^^  Oh, 
plenty ;  but  it  is  useless  tal  king  about  it,  sin  ce 
it  does  not  suit  me :  ghow  me  some  other/' 
The  music-seller,  who  was  a  warm  Haydnist, 
replied,  "  No,  sir,  I  have  music^  it  is  true, 
but  not  fpr  such  as  you  /'  and  turned  his 
t)^pl$:  ypps  Jiiro.  A3  H?iydn  was  goin|p 
away,  smiling,  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaint-^ 
ance  entered,  and  accosted  him  by  name. 
The  piusic-seller,  still  out  of  humour,  turned 
roupd  ^t  thp  name,  md  md  to  the  person 

who  had  just  entered  the  shop :  ^^  Haydn  1 
— aye,  here^s  a  fellow  who  says  he  does  not 
like  that  great  man's  tnusic/'  The  English- 

mm  laughed ;  an  explanation  took  place, 
and  the  mu^icr&eller  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  man  who  found  fault  with  Haydn's 
i^^iusic. 
]l>ujrjipg  his  resideiice  in  Lo^dop,  our  ^p- 

thoff  ©eyoyed  twio  great  grfttificati^H**  ^  0«« 

was,  in  hearing  Handers  music ;  th^  otK^Fi 
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in  going  to  the  ancient  concert.  This  last 
is  a  society  established  for  the  purpose  df 
preserving  music,  which,  in  the  fashionable 
world,  is  called  ancient.  They  give  con- 
certs, at  which  are  performed  the  master- 
pieces of  Pergolese,  Leo,  Durante,  Marcello, 
Scarlatti^ — in  a  word,  of  that  constellation 
of  distinguished  men,  who  appeared,  al- 
most at  the  same  time,  about  the  year  1730.* 

*  It  is  certainly  unwise  to  neglect  the  productions  of 
genius,  to  whatever  period  they  may  belong.  Yet,  as 
music,  like  every  other  branch  of  art  and  knowledge,  is 
progressive,  it  cannot  surely  be  expedient,  constantly  to 
refer  to  the  works  of  our  forefathers,  as  the  only  models 
of  excellence. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  is  established  exclusively 
for  the  study  of  modem  instrumental  music,  and  whoever 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  its  orchestra, 
composed  of  the  first  masters  in  the  country,  can  hardly 
fail  to  recognise  the  superiority  of  later  times  in  this 
department. 

To  do  perfect  justice  to  the  works  of  the  great  modern 
composers,  it  is  requisite  that  they  should  be  executed 
by  men,  similar  in  musical  taste,  and  genius,  to  themr 
selves.  So  different  do  they  appear  in  the  hands  of  thb 
distinguished  society,  from  the  style  in  which  they  are 
usually  exhibited,  that  the  effect  resembles  the  pure  effuU 
gence  produced  in  the  recent  experiments  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy,  when  compared  with  the  ^  dusky  beam'  of 
pfdinary  brightness.  G. 
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Haydn  remarked  .o' me.  with  surprise, 
that  many  of  these  compositions,  which  had 
transported  him  to  the  skies,  when  he 
studied  them  in,  his  youth,  appeared  much 
less  beautiful  to  him  forty  years  afterwards. 
"  It  had  the  same  melancholy  effect  upon 
me,^^  said  he,  *^  as  the  sight  of  an  'ancient 
mistress.^'  /Was  this  merely  the  lisual  ef- 
fect of  advanced  age,  or  did  these  sublime 
pieces  give  our  composer  less  pleasure  from 
having  lost  the  charm  of  novelty  ? 

Haydn  undertook  a  second  journey  to 
London,  in  1794.  Gallini,  the  manager  of 
the  King's  Theatre,  in  the  Hay  market,  had 
engaged  him  to  compose  an  opera,  which , 
he  intended  to  get  up  with  the  greatest 
magnificence.  The  subject  was  the  de- 
scent of  Orpheus  to  hell.  Haydn  began  to 
work,  but  Gallini  found  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining permission  to  open  his  theatre. 
The  composer,  who  was  hankering  after 
home,  had  not  patience  to  wait  till  permis- 
sion could  be  obtained.  He  left  London, 
with  eleven  parts  of  his  Orpheus,  which,  as . 
I  am  informed,  are  his  best  productions  ^n 


■ 
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the^tric^  music,  and  retuni«d  to  AuflHa, 
never  more  to  leave  it*. 

He  often  sa^^  in  London^  the  cetebrac^ 
Mrs.  BiHiagtony  whom  be  enthusi^sticaJlj 
admired.  He  found  her  one  day,  sittkig- 
to  Reynolds,  the  only  English  punter  who 
has  sucxj^ded  in  portraits.  He  had  ju8l- 
taken  that  of  Mrs.  Billingtoti^  in  the  c^ft^ 
racter  of  St.  Cecilia,  listening  ta  the  ctlei^ 
tial  miisicy  ai»  she  is  uenaMy  dra^n.  Mts. 
Billington  shewed  the  .picture  tt>  Hayihi. 
*^  It  is  like/'  saki  he,  "  but  th«e  is  a 
^tra»ge  mi^aktJ.''--"  What  is  that?"  asfc©i 
ReyiioWSs,,  hastily  ?^*^  Yoti  have  pai<it@d 
h^r  listening,  to  the  amgeis ;  you  oug^  m 
have  repre^nted  the  dugei^  li^eenhig  to 
h^/'  Mrs.  Biliington  sprung  tip,  awd 
threw  her  arms,  round  iiis  Aeck.    It  w&is  M 


.  *  The  BongA  of  Eurjdice  in  tliis  uttlSniskefd  opeht,  Ml 
of  tendeniesji  and  beaiitj^  are  pol7«tfully  eoatasaited  mfk 
the  nervous  and  formidable  strains- of  the  Furies^  and  th« 
piece,  in  general,  exhibits  marks  of  genius  sufficient  to 
convince  us  that  Hajdn  would  have  distinguished  himself 
in  die  drama,  equally  with  symphony,  had  he  been  led  t^' 
tmpli^f  hmoelt  upoti  thitt  di^parlilient^  -  6^, 
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het  ffiat  he  composed  his  Ariadne  ahbdndo^ 
nata^  which  rivals  that  of  Beiida. 

One  of  the  English  princes  commissioned 
Reynolds  to  take  Haydn's  portrait  Haf- 
tered  by  the  honour,  h6  went  to  the 
piiinter's  hon^e,  and  sat  to  him,  but  soon 
grew  tired.  Reynolds,  careful  of  his  repu- 
tatioh,  trould  liot  paint  a  man  of  acknow- 
ledged genius,  with  a  stupid  countenance, 
and  deferred  the  sitting  to  another  day. 
The  same  weariness  and  want  of  expressidni 
occurring  at  the  next  attempt,  ReynoWs 
went  to  the  prince,  and  informed  him  of^ 
the  circumstance.  The  prince  contrived  a 
stratagem ;  he  sent  to  the  painter's  house  a 
pretty  German  girl,  in  the  service  of  the 
cjueen  his  mother.  Haydn  took  his  seat' 
feir  the  thii^d  time,  and  as  Soon  as  the  cofi- 
versation  biegan  to  flag,  a  curtain  fell,  and 
the  fair  German,  elegantly  dttired  in  white, 
and  crdwtied  with  rbsfes,  addressed  him  in 
his  native  tongue:  "  0,  great  man,  how 
happy  am  I  to  have  ail  opportunity  of 
seeing  thee,  and  of  being  in  thy  presence  I*' 
Haydn,  delighted,  overwhelms  the  lovely 
enchantress  with  questions ;  his  coujitenaHe€? 

o2 
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recovered  its    animation,    and    Reynolds 
seized  it  with  rapidity. 

-George  III.,  who  liked  no  music  but  Han- 
deFs,  was  not  insensible  to  that  of  Haydn. 
He  and  the  queen  gave  a  flattering  recep- 
tion to  the  German  professor;  and  the 
University  of  Oxford  sent  him  a  doctor's 
diploma,  a  dignity  which  had  been  con- 
ferred on  only  four  persons  since  the  year 
1400,  and  which  Handel  himself  had  not 
obtained. 

Custom  requiring  that  Haydn  should 
send  to  the  university  a  specimen  of  mu- 
sical  learning,  he  addressed  to  it  a  sheet  of 
music  so  composed^  that,  whether  it  was 
read  backwards  or  forwards,  beginning  at 
the  top,  the  bottom,  or  the  middle  of  the 
page,  in  short,  in  ev^-y  possible  way,  it 
always  presented  an  air,  and  a  correct  ac- 
companiment* 

He  left  London,  dehghted  with  Han- 
deFs  music,  and  carrying  with  him  a  few 
hundred  guineas,  which  seemed  to  him  a 
treasure. 

^  We  have  given  this  musii:al  curiosity  at  the  codcIu- 
«ian«  6. 
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» 

On  his  return  through  Germany,  he  gave 
a  few  concerts ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  his 
little  fortune  received  an  augmentation. 
His  appointments  in  the  Esterhazy  family, 
were  of  small  amount ;  but  the  condescen- 

* 

sion  with  which  he  was  treated  by  the 
members  of  that  august  house,  was  of  more 
value  to  a  man  whose  works  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  feelings,  than  any  pecu- 
niary advantages.  He  had  always  a  cover 
at  the  prince's  table ;  and  when  his  High- 
ness gave  a  uniform  to  his  orchestra,  Haydn 
received  the  dress,  usually  worn  by  per- 
sons coming  to  Eisenst'adt  to  pay  their 
court  to  the  Prince.  It  is  by  a  course  of 
attentions  such  as  these,  that  the  great  fa- 
milies of  Austria  gain  the  affections  of  all 
by  whom  they  are  surrounded  ;  it  is  by  this^ 
moderation  that  they  render  tolerable,  andT 
even  agreeable,  privileges  and  rnanniers 
which  put  them  almost  on  an  equality  witli 
crowned  heads.  German  pride  is  ridicu- 
lous only  in  the  printed  accounts  of  their 
public  ceremonies ;  the  air  of  kindness 
which  accompanies  the  reality,  gives  a 
pleasing  colour  to  every  thing. 
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Haydn  took  viih  hjjpy  froin  I^Knidon, 
J 5,000  florins*.  Some  ye^-rs  siftegrwards, 
tJie  sale  of  the  score  of  the  Creation^  and 
tlje  Four  ISeasons^  brought  him  an  addi* 
tional  sum  of  2,000  sequins  -f-,  with  which 
be  purchased  the  sm^U  house  apd  gard^ 
in  the  fauxbourg  GUrapendorff,  on  the  road 
to  Schonbrunn,  wh^re  he  resides.  Such  is 
the  state  of  his  fortune. 

I  was  with  him  at  his  new  house,  when 
he  received  a  flattering  letter  from  the 
French  Institute,  to  inform  him  that  he 
had  been  nominated  foreign  associate. 
Haydn  suddenly  melted  into  tears  when  he 
read  it,  and  never  referred  withput  emotion 
to  this  letter,  which  is,  in  reality,  distin- 
guished by  that  dignified  and  grsicefiil  tunj 
of  expression,  in  which  the  French  siic- 
ceed.withja  fehcity  superior  to  every  other 
nation  ±. 

*  About  1,400/. 
•  t  About  1,000/. 

%  Thp  l^te  ]l.  p.  ^I|Qr|da|i|  'Wfis  pv^  w  nominatiw  at 
thj^  8£^e  time  to  fiU  this  Jiauorajy  statiao,  but  the  c^o^ca 
of  the  Institute  fel)  on  the  Father  of  Harmony.         6. 
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I 

Come,  my  friend, — thesameHaydn  who, 
in  instrumental  music,  was  sublime,  in  the 
Qpera,,  only  respectable,  »ow  iavit^s  yoi^  Xq 
fallow  him  to  the  sanctuary,  where. 

La  gloria  di  colui  che  tutto  muove, 

inspired  him,  at  UtQps,  with  hynmft  worthy   , 
of  their  divine  objeci^ 

Nothing  has  been  more  justly  admired, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  warmly  cen- 
sured, than  his  masses;  but  ia  pyder  tP 
ff^m  a  correct  estiixiate  of  their  beauties, 
-their  faults,  and  the  causes  which  occa- 
sioned them,  the  most  expeditious  method 
will  be  to  see  what  was  the  state  of  sacred 
Wusic  ?kbQUt  the  year  1760^ 

Every  one  knowsthatmttsic  formed  a  part 
«f  the  is»cred  wQrship,  both,  of  the  Jew^  a|\4 
the  <jrentiles,  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance 
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that  we  owe  those  irregular,  but  lofty  and 
beautiful,  melodies  which  the  Gregorian 
and  Ambrosian  chants  have  preserved  to 
us.  The  learned  assert,  with  sufficient 
probability,  that  these  airs,  the  vestiges  of 
which  still  remain,  are  the  same  as  were 
employed  in  Greece,  in  the  worship  of  Ju- 
piter and  Apollo  *'• 

*  Music  has  probably  shared  the  fate  of  the  other 
arts,  and  the  arrangement  of  it  on  scientific  principles, 
or  what  is  called  Harmony,  may  be  said,  with  more 
propriety^  to  have  been  revived,  than  invented,  by  the 
modems. 

Dr.  Bumey  has,  indeed,  cited  twenty  authorities  to 
prove  that  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  melody 
only,  and  that  they  were  ignorant  of  all  admixtures  of 
sound,  except  the  unison,  and  the  octave*  But  it  might 
as  well  be  argued,  because  no  specimens  of  their  paint* 
ing  have  reached  us,  that  they  were  ignorant  of  all  ad- 
mixture of  colours. 

Indeed,  the  distinction  that  has  been  made  between 
Harmony  and  Melody  seems  to  us  altogether  un- 
founded. 

Harmony  is  a  thing  inherent  in  nature.  Every  sound 
given  out  by  a  sonorous  body,  is  as  much  composed 
of  three  ingredients,  as  every  ray  of  light  is  of  the  three 
prismatic  colours.  If  we  listen  to  St«  Paul's  bell,  we  shall 


hear  it  distinctly  utter  the  following  tones,   .  QEfa 
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'  Guido  AretinOvis  considered  as  having 
discovered  the  first  ideas  of  counterpoint, 
in  1033 ;  and  it  was  soon  a:fterward^  intro- 


which  are  a  combination  of  the  fifth,  and  tenth,  with 
the  key  note.  The  unison  of  these  three  tones  fomts 
what  is  termed  concord,  and  every  sound  in  nature  is 
similarly  compounded.  It  is  from  observing  these  ef- 
fects, that  the  musical  scale  has  been  formed;  which 
may  be  called  the  prism  of  the  art,  by  means  of  which, 
till  combinations  of  sound  may  be  separated  into  their  con* 
stituent  parts. 

By  the  musical  scale,  is  here  meant  those  intervals,  or 
distances,  according  to  which  sounds  are  arranged,  as 
marked  by  the  twelve  semi-tones.  Each  of  these  is  ca* 
pable  of  further  division,  almost'  to  infinity.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  tune  100  strings,  or  more,  in  regular  ascent  of 
pitch  between  C,  and  C  sharp,  so  as  to  be  clearly  di9- 
tinguished  by  the  ear.  When  all  these  gradations  of 
sound  are  mingled  together,  we  hear  only  a  confused 
noise.  When  they  are  made  to  follow  each  other  at  har- 
monic distances,  melody  is  produced. 

Melody,  then,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  succession  of 
sounds  at  harmonic  distances. 

^  It  is  only  one  of  the  accidents,  or  forms,  of  harmony, 
and  its  excellence  and  beauty  will  always  depend  on  the 
order  of  chords  through  which  it  is  made  to  pass,  or,  in 
other  words,  on  the  correctness  of  the  harmony  by  which 
it  is  generated. 

Upon  this  theory,  it  seems  impossible  to  refuse  to 
the  Greeks  all '  knowledge  of  the  scientific  part  of  mu- 
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4ii^p^4  into  fi»cre4  music;  b»t  till  the  time 
of  Pa}Q$trio9>  ^9t  is  to  »ay,  l;ill  about  the 
year  1570^  thi3  music  was  nothing  but  a 
tissue  of  harmonious  sounds,  almost  desti-* 
tute  of  perceptible  melody.  In  the  fif- 
tj^evth,  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  follow- 
ing century,  the  professors,  in  order  to 
render  their  masses  more  agreeable,  com- 
posed them  upon  the  air  of  some  popular 
sopgt  It  is  thus  th^t  more  than  a  hundred 
masses  were  composed  upon  the  air  of  the 
well-known  ballad  of  "  TAe  armed  Man.*^ 

The  studied  singularity  of  the  middle  age, 
led  other  roasters  to  write  their  sacjed 
lQU«ic  accpirding  to  the  east  ofdi^e:  each 
number  thus  obtained,  had  musical  pas- 
sages, which  corresponded  to  it.   At  length, 


9ic.  Th.^  AtbeoiaQ  e^r^  90  de]ipa)^  yviii^  I!9sp0i:t  t^.  the 
measure  of  their  poetry,  and  |1^  %^c.^»$  ^f  Aw  IftngUflgft* 
cpqld  surely  receive  IJttjlp  grftfiftca^n  &'o$n  ti^  rM<k>  and 
l^^rb^r^u^  ^U9ms  \i\kiQk  ai^  fojupf)  giQQng  m)iQO»,  of  mir 
yag^j.  I^of  ia  it  possijile  to  ^qppiQ{^  thrt  m<^  mM^c 
CQul^d  bave  wpifed  tl^  m^pv^^ti99  <tf  ^v  po^ts.  imiik 
the  wonders  they  have  ascribed  to  it^orhay^b^QPthpugkl 
urortl^  pf  tbe|i^c^)){^r  prc^^^gon  of  ^ii^  0f  Ibeir  faxourite 
d^iti^a..  GL 
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Pgjestriaa*  appeared.  Tjbijs  iiniiiort^l  ge- 
niuSj  to  whom  we  owe  the  mpd^rn  iq^pdy, 
shook  oflf  the  fetter*  of  barbariam ;  he  in- 
troduced  into  his  compositions  3n  air?  grave 
indeed,  but  continued  «nd  perceptibJie,  and 
his  ^usic  is  stijl  perfijvmed  in  JSt.  P^er'p, 
fit  Eome. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fixtpeuth  c^a- 
tnry,  the  conaposer^  bad  token  such  a  fancy 
to  fugws  and  canons,  ^nd  collected  thes^ 
figures  in  such  a  singular  manner,  in  their 
works  for  the  church,  that  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  period  this  pious  musip 
was  extremely  ridiculous.  This  abuse,  after 
a  length  of  time,  excited  the  complaints  of 
the  devout  j  and  it  was  often  projwsed  to 
banish  music  from  the  churches.  In  short, 
Marcellus  II.,  who  occupied  the  papal 
chair,  in  1555,  was  on  the  point  of  issuing 
the  decrj^e  of  suppression,  when  Palestrina 
entreated  his  holiness  to  hear  a  mass  which 
he, had  composed.  The  pope  having  con-* 
sented,  the  young  mu*i«*n  caused  to  be 


*  Palestrina  was  born  in  1529,  nine  years  after  the 
death  of  Raphael^  and  ({led  in  1594. 
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performed  before.him  a  mass  for  six  voices, 
which  appeared  so  beautiful,  and  so  full  of 
dignity,  that  the  pontiff,  instead  of  putting 
his  project  in  execution,  ordered  Palestrina 
lotjompose  some  works  of  the  same  kind 
for  his  chapel.  The  mass  in  (Question  is 
still  extant,  and  is  ^known  by  the  name  of 
pope  Marcello's  mass. 

We  should  distinguish  between  those  mu- 
sicians, who  are  great  by  their  natural  ge- 
nius, and  those  who  have  produced  great 
works.  Palestrina  and  Scarlatti  occasioned 
the  art  to  make  astonishing  progress.  They 
had,  perhaps,  as  much  genius  as  Cimarosa, 
though  his  compositions  are  so  much  more 
pleasing  than  theirs.  What  w'ould  not  Man- 
tegna,  whose  works  excite  laughter  in  three- 
fourths  of  the  spectators  at  the  Museum, 
have  produced,  if,  instead  of  contributing 
to  the  education  of  Correggio,  he  had  been 
born  ^t  Panna,  ten  years  after  that  distin- 
guished man.  v  What,  above  all,  would  not 
the  great  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  that  favourite 
of  nature,  created  for  the  perception  of 
beauty,  have  accomplished,  had  he  been 
permitted  to  behold  the  pictures  of  Guide. 
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An  artist  in  painting,  or  music,  at  the 
present  day   easily    surpasses    Giotto   or 
Palestrina ;  but  what  point  would  these  real 
artists  have  reached,  had  they  possessed 
the  same  advantages  with  our  contemporary 
workman  ?    The  Coriolanus  of  La  Harpe, 
if  published  in  the  time  of  Malherbe,  would, 
have  obtained  for  its    author  a  renown 
almost  equal  to  that  of  Racine.     A  man 
born  with  any  degree  of  talent,  is  naturally 
carried  by  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  to  the 
point  of  perfection,   which  that  age  has 
reached.    The  education  which    he    has 
himself  received,  the  degree  of  information 
possessed  by  the  spectators  who  applaud 
him ; — every  thing  conducts  him  thus  far ; 
but  if  he  goes  farther,  he  becomes  superior 
to  his  age,  and  evinces  the  character  of 
genius.     He  then  labours  for  posterity,  but 
at  the  same  time  his  works  are  not  so  likely 
to  please  the  taste  of  his    contempora- 
ries*. 

*"  Beethoven  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this  remark, 
fiis  genius  se^ms  to  anticipate  a  future  age.  In  one 
comprehensive  view,  he  surveys  all  that  science  has 
ludnerto  produced;  but  regards  it  only  as  the  basisofthat 
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We  have  seen,  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  church  music 
nearly  resembled  that  of  the  theatre.  Soon 

snpentraoture  which  birmofiy  is  (Capable  df  raising.  He 
measures  the  talents  and  resources  of  every  preceding, 
artist,  and,  as  it  were^  collects  into  a  focus  their  scatt.ered 
rays.  He  discovers  that  Haydn  and  Mozart  alone  have 
followed  nature,  yet  he  explores  the  hidden  treasures  of 
hairmony  with  a  vigonlr  superior  to  either.  In  sacred 
inusic>  he  is  pre-^emii^eiltly  great.  The  dark  tone  6{hii* 
mind,  is  in  unison  with  that  solemn  style  which  the  ser- 
vices  of  the  church  require ;  and  the  gigantic  harmony 
which  he  wields,  enables  him  to  excite  by  sounds,  a  terror 
hitiierto  uiiknowii. 

In  the  Mount  of  Olives,  this  sublimity  is  fully  di^ 
played.  The  movement  which  describes  the  march  of 
the  Roman  soldiers,  when  they  go  out  in  search  of  Jesus, 
is  remarkable  for  novelty  and  effect,  ''  He  came  towards 
thU  fnaimiain,  Re*ll  not  escape  our  search*'  It  partakes 
of  the  solemmiy  of  a  march,  yet  possesses  a  character  of 
activity  and  enterprise.  The  miltatims  •i' the  harmbny, 
are  constantly  turning  the  course  of  the  melody  into  every 
direction.     No  place  or  corner  seems  unexplored. 

The  last  chorus  may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  the 
true  subHme*  The  sinfonia  which  introduces  it,  wheti 
performed  in  a  spacious  church,  is  a  continued  clash  of 
sounds,  so  tremendous,  m  to  arwafk^tf  the  setftiment  of 
danger  in  the  l^hest  degf  ee.  During  ihe  stDletHii  ttmn- 
ciation  of  the  words  <'  HaHdajah  to  the  Ikih^,  Md  the 
Sancf  God,-'  a  suec^seioB  of  vivid  and  a^paHfai^flhodEiol^ 


ai^wardsan  indtruttr^ntal  acicdntpaniM^ot 
was  giveii  to  the  sfact6d  airs. 

At  ^gth,  about  l740j  hitd  tiot  tilt  thett, 
Dtitrante*  conceived  the  idea  df  marfting 
tbe  s&me  of  the  words,  Aiid  soi«ght  f6t 
agt^a4}Ie  melodies,  which  ttiighi  give  adn 
ditional  effect  to  the  sentiments  th^y  edc^ 
pressed.  The  t^volation  piodaced  by  this 
v«fy  iiata^l  idea  min  g^^mevd},  on  thet>fhet 
side  of  the  Alps }  but  the  Germtitt  mui^» 
ciani^,  faithfti)  to  atteient  customs,  still  re^ 
tained  in  sacred  song  something  of  the 
rudisnesis  And  tites<nne»^s&  of  the  middle 

r 

age».  In  Italy,  oH  the  cotkttaty,  sentittiettt 
ptevttiliftg  over  proptiety,  tile  iftlisic  ef  the 
cMt^h  aiid  th^  th^mm  i6m  hetittde  the 
sjfffle.  A  Ghria  in  txc^hk^  was  Aothflig 
btil  a  Bv*i1y  ait,  id  which  a  happy  lover 
might  very  well  express  his  felicity,  and  a 
MueteH,  a  plaintive  stmiti  fait  »f  tetider 
lattguor. 

8oiiii#  proceeds  frofti  the  accom^itoeBt,  flie  efl^cft  of 
M4iklf  tr  VnAj  electrical.  G* 

*  Dvante,  a  pupil  of  Scarlatti^  was  bom  at  Naplesy 
in  1693,  and  died  in  1755,  the  same  year  with  Monr 
tesquieu. 
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AirB,  duets,  recitatives,  and  even  sportive  . 
rondos,  were  introduced  into  the  prayers. 
Benedict  XIV.  hoped  to  remove  the  scandal 
by  proscribing  wind  instruments;  he  re- 
tained only  the  organ  ;  the  unsuitabieness, 
however,  was  not  in  the  instruments,  but 
in  the  music. 

Haydn,  who  was  early  sensible  of  the 
dryness  of  the  ancient  sacred  music,  of  the 
profanity  of  the  ornaments  which  the  mo- 
dem Italians  have  introduced  into  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  the  inexpressive  and  monoto- 
nous character  of  the  German  music,  saw 
that  by  following  his  own  ideas  of  pro- 
priety, he  should  create  a  manner  entirely 
new.  He  therefore  adopted  little  or  nothing 
irom  the  music  of  the  theatre :  he  preserved, 
by  the  solidity  of  the  harmony,  a  part  of 
the  dark  and  lofty  style  of  the  ancient 
school ;  he  supported,  with  all  the  richness 
of  his  orchestra,  airs,  solemn,  tender,  and 
dignified,  yet  full  of  brilliancy ;  and,  from 
time  to  time,  adorned  with  flowers  and 
graces  this  sublime  mode  of  celebrating 
the  divine  perfections,  and  acknowledging 
his  benefits. 
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The  only  person  who  preceded  him  in 
this  genus  was  San  Martini,  the  Milan  com- 
poser,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken. 

On  hearing  a  mass  of  Haydn's  per- 
fonned  in  one  of  the  immense  gothic  cathe- 
drals, SQ  frequent  in  Germany,  where  a 
solemn  twiHght  scarcely  penetrates  through 
the  coloured  windows,  you  feel,  at  first, 
agitated,  and  afterwards  elevated,  by  that 
mingled  character  of  seriousness,  antiquity, 
imagination,  and  piety,  which  distinguishes 
them. 

In  1799,  I  was  confined  at  Vienna  by  a 
fever.  The  bells  announced  a  mass  at 
^  a  church  not  far  from  my  room  :  my  ennui 
got  the  better  of  my  prudence,  and  I 
rose  and  went  to  console  myself  with  a 
little  music.  I  inquired  as  I  entered, 
and  found  it  was  the  festival  of  St.  Anti, 
and  th^t  they  were  going  to  perform  a 
mass  of  Haydn's  in  B**  major,  which  I 
had  never  heard.  Scarcely  had  it  begun 
before  I  felt  myself  aflfected.  I  broke 
out  into  &  perspiration,  my  head-ach  went 
away  I  I  left  the  church  with  a  cheerful- 

p 
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ne^  to  which  I  had  been  long  a  strahgef , 
and  the  fever  never  returned. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  many  of  the  con)- 
plaints  of  our  nervous  ladies  might  be 
cured  by  my  remedy^  but  not  by  that  in- 
effectual music  which  they  go  to  hear  at  a 
concert,  after  having  put  on  a  charming 
bc^net.  Women,  never  in  their  iiv^s,  nor 
do  we  ourselves,  while  young,  gire  a  full 
attention  to  music,  except  when  we  hear 
it  in  the  dark.  When  ^  liberty  ikwrn  the 
business  of  appearing  charming — when  we 
have  3^  longer  ou;r  part  to  act,  we  can 
give  ourselves  up  to  the  music;  but  in 
France  we  take  precisely  the  oontt^aTy  dis* 
positions  with  ub  to  the  concert.  I  used 
to  think  myself  obliged  to  be  more  bril- 
liant than  usual  on  such  occai^ons.  But 
if,  during  a  morning  walk  to  Mofk€eiau&; 
while  seated  in  a  verdant  grove,  secluded 
from  every  eye,  with  a  book  in  your  hand, 
your  attention  should  be  suddenly  arrested 
by  the  sound  of  voices  and  instruments 
from  a  neighbouring  habitattqn,  ^and  yooi 
should  hear  dislinictiy  a  beautiful  a4r^  ki 
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vain  will  you  atteiupt  ag^n  and  again  to 
resume  your  reading.  Yqu  w^U,  ^t  lengtlj, 
be  entirely  carriec}  jaway ;  you  wiiJ  fall 
jntQ  9*  rieyerie :  and  F^en,  after  an  hpvir 
jQF  two,  yonj  returp)  to  your  carriage,  you 
will  feel  yourself  jrelieyied  frppa  that  secret 
heaviuess  which  pften  i^nd/ei;ed  ypu  un- 
bappy  without  jQnv  feeing  ajjle  plf^rly  tp 
expljain  tjje  »?M:nr«  of  your  juflejasinepj?. 
Yoju  will  be  softened  iptp  te^rs :  ypu  mjl 
b$gin  to  regrety  and  l^s  is  9.  feeUug 
never  experieijiced  by  ih^  really  im jigger- 
able  ;  tfi  them,  ha,ppiness  s^em9  no  Ip^gor 
pos;»il^e.  The  mau  jyhp  feels  negref^  r^- 
cpllects  a  happiness  he  fmce  ^pye^j  ajid 
he  will  graduaJJiy  bripg  himself  to  hppe 
that  he  may  ag^^in  attain  to  it.  Good  niu- 
sic  never  mistakes  its  aim,  but  goes  at 
once  to  the  heart  in  search  gf  the  chagriji 
which  consumes  us. 

Jn  all  cases  of  cures  effected  by  music,  I 
9m  of  opinion,  to  speak  like  a  grave  phy- 
SAQ^Q^  that  it  is  the  brain  which  re-acts 
powierifully  on  the  rest  of  the  organizatipfl'. 
The  xpusic  must  begin  by  bewildering  uis, 
^nd  by  making  us  regard    as   possible 

p  2  ^ 
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things  which  we  did  not  dare  to  hope. 
One  of  the  most  singular  instances  of  this 
transient  insanity,  of  this  forgetfulness  of 
ourselves,  our  vanity,  and  the  part  we  are 
acting,  is  that  of  Senesino,  who  was  to  per- 
form, on  a  London  theatre,  the  character 
of  a  tyrant,  in  I  know  not  what  opera : 
the  celebrated  Farinelli  sustained  that  of 
an  oppressed  prince ;  FarineUi,  who  had 
been  giving  concerts  in  the  country,  arrived 
only  a  few  hours  before  the  representation, 
and  the  unfortunate  hero,  and  the  cruel 
tyrant,  saw  one  another  for  the  first  time, 
on  the  stage.  When  Farinelli  came  to  his 
first  air,  in  which  he  supplicates  for  mercy, 
he  sung  it  with  such  sweetness  and  expres- 
sion, that  the  poor  tyrant,  totally  forgetting 
himself,  threw  himself  upon  hiis  neck,  and 
repeatedly  embraced  him. 

One  more  story.  In  my  early  youth,  I 
went  with  some  other  young  people,  equally 
devoid  of  care,  one  day,  during  the  extreme 
heats  of  summer,  to  seek  for  coolness  and 
fresh  air  on  one  of  the  lofty  mountains 
which  surround  the  Lago  Maggiore  in 
Xiombardy.      Having    reached    by    day- 
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break  the  middle  of  the  ascent,  we  stopped 
to  contemplate  the  Borromean  isles,  which 
were  displayed  under  our  feet,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lake,  when  we  were  surrounded 
by  a  large  i^ock  of  sheep,  which  were 
leaving  the  fold  to  go  to  their  pasture. 
One  of  our  party,  who  was  no  bad  per- 
former on  the  flute,  and  who  always  carried 
his  instrument  along  with  him,  took  it  out 
of  his  pocket.  "  I  am  going,*'  said  he, 
"  to  turn  Cory  don,  let  us  see  whether  Virr  . 
giFs  sheep  will  recognise  their  pastor/'  He 
began  to  play.  The  sheep  and  goats,  which 
were  following  one  another  towards  the 
mountain,  with  their  heads  hanging  down,, 
raised  them  at  the  first  sound  of  the  flute; 
and  all,  with  a  general  and  hasty  movement, 
turned  to  the  side  from  whence  the  agree- 
able noise  proceeded.  Gradually  they 
flocked  round  the  musician,  and  listened 
*  with  motionless  attention.  He  ceased  play- 
ing :  still  the  sheep  did  not  stir.  The  shep- 
herd, with  his  staff,  obliged  those  nearest 
to  him  to  move  on.  They  obeyed ;  but  no 
sooner  did  the  fluter  begin  again  to  play, 
than  his  innocent  auditors  again  returned  to 
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him.  The  shepherd,  but  of  patieridtf,  polled 
them  with  clods  of  earth,  but  not  btie  wciuld 
move.  The  fluter  played  with  additional 
skill;  the  shepherd  fell  into  a  passion^ 
whistled,  swore,  and  pelted  the  {)oor  fleecy 
aihateuts  with  stones.  Such  as  wefe  hit  by 
them  began  td  match,  but  the  others  still 

# 

refused  to  stir.  At  last,  the  shepherd  wa* 
obliged  to  entreat  our  Orpheus  to  stop  his 
nidgic  sounds ;  the  sheep  then  moved  off, 
but  continued  to  stop  at  a  distance  as  often* 
ais  our  friend  resumed  the  agreeable  instru- 
ment. The  tune  he  played  was  nothing 
mote  than  the  Favourite  air  of  the  opera  iat 
that  time  perforniitig  at  Milan. 

As  iniisib  was  our  continual  employment, 
wewerfe  dfelighted  with  bur  adventure ;  wfe 
reasoned  upon  it  the  whole  day,  and  coh- 
eluded  that  physical  pleasure  is  the  basis  of 
ail  music. 

Well,  but,  say  you,  what  is  becorne  of 
Haydii^s  masses  ?  Right ;  but  what  does  it 
signify?  I  write  for  amus6meht,  and  we 
have  long  agreed  to  lay  aside  restraint  oii 
both  sides. 

The  masses  of  Haydn,  then,  are  inspired 
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by  fc  sweet  sei>sibility.  The  ideal  part  is 
brilliant,  atid,  in  general,  dignified;  the 
style  is  Qoble,  full  of  fire,  and  finely  de- 
veloped ;  the  Amem  and  HaUthyahs  breathe 
all  the  reality  of  joy,  and  are  of  a  spirit  un* 
equalled.  Occasionally,  when  the  charac- 
ter of  a  passage  would  otherwise  be  of  too 
gay  and  profane  a  cast,  Haydn  sobers  it  by 
profound  and  retarding  chords,  which  mo- 
derate this  worldly  joy.  His  Agnus  Dei  are 
full  of  tenderness.  Turn  more  particularly 
to  that  in  the  mass.  No.  4 ;  it  is  celestial 
music.  His  fugues  are  of  the  first  order, 
and  breathe  all  the  fire,  dignity,  and  ex- 
altation of  an  enraptured  mind  *. 

^  As  tfaefle  composidoos  are  Uule  known  in  this  coun^ 
try,  a  more  accurate  description  of  them  may  not,  per* 
blips,  be  uQibeceptttble  to  t|ie  xeadear.  Of  the  six  masses 
for  a  full  orchestra,  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  any  one 
as  superior  to  the  rest.  They  ar^  constructed  upon  tho 
most  magnificent  scale;  and  require  the  space  of  a  cadie- 
df  al  fully  lo  dev«Jope  the  lofty  sentiments  iwhicb  they  con* 
taii|.  The  choriisses  must,  also,  be  brokefi^by  the  service, 
lo  take  off  that  wei^t  upon  the  <ear,  which  would  be  oc^ 
casioned  by  an  uninterrupted  perfonnance  «of  them. 

The  first  mass  in  B,  is  of  a  ^nild  and  jplacid  Q»t : 
cTery  movement  is  solemn  and  beautifiiL    The  ^'  Gloria 
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He  sometimes  adopts  the  artifice  which 
distinguishes  the  works  of  PaesieHo. 

^e  selects  from  the  beginning  an  agree- 


in  excelsis  Deo,*^  is  wrought  with  more  fire  than  any  of 
the  others,  and  is  an  exception  to  the  general  character 
of  the  piece.  The  Hosanna  is  peculiar  fof  its  graceful 
simplicity. 

Mass,  No.  d,  is  in  C  major,  and  is  more  grand  and 
animated. 

No.  S,  in  D  minor,  is  conceived  with  great  sublimity ; 
the  trumpets,  which  are  heard  in  the  intervals,  give  it  a 
majestic  air.  The  Gloria  is  introduced  by  the  major-key 
in  great  splendour ;  and  the  soft  flowing  stream  of  me- 
lody which  proceeds  from  the  violins,  prepares. us  for  die 
words,  ''  et  in  terra  pax,**  In  the  Credo,  a  close  canon 
of  two  choirs,  accompanied  by  the  orchestra,  the  author 
has  employed  the  ancient  style,  which  in  his  hands  be- 
comes doubly  interesting ;  the  beauties  of  the  old  school 
are  displayed,  without  its  deformities. 

No.  4,  in  B,  contains  some  beautiful  quartettoS|  and 
fine  fugues. 

No.  5,  in  C,  is  of  a  grand  cast,  and  is  the  only  one  in 
which  a  song  is  introduced. 

No.  6,  hi  B,  opens  in  a  most  impressive  style,  inter- 
spersed with  solos,  which  agreeably  relieve  the  ear%  The 
'*  In  Gloria  Dei  Pdtris/*  the  **  Et  Incamatus^  and  the 
''  Benedictus,**  are  all  excellent ;  and  the  last  chorus^ 
**  Dona  nobispacem,**  is  a  combination  of  beauty  and  sub* 
Gmity,  that  wiU  rarely  be  surpassed.  6. 


/ 
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^le  passage,  which  he  repeats  in  the  course 
of  the  piece ;  frequently  it  is  only  a  simple 
cadence.  It  is  scarcely  credible  what  an 
effect  this  simple  method  of  repeating  the 
same  passage  has,  in  giving  an  unity,  a  reli- 
gious and  affecting  colour  to  the  whole. 
This  style,  you  are  aware,  borders  on  mono- 
tony ;  but  a  good  master  knows  how  to  avoid 
it;  instance  in  the  Mo&wara,  and  the  Deujp 
JoumSes  of  Cherubini.  You  will  observe  in 
the  overture  to  that  fine  composition,  a 
cadence,  which  your  ear  will  notice,  be- 
cause there  is  something  entangled  and  sin- 
gular in  it.  It  appears  again  in  the  trio  of 
the  first  act,  afterwards  in  an  air,  and 
lastly  in  the  finale ;  and  every  time  it  re- 
turns, our  pleasure  in  hearing  it  is  increased. 
The  predominating  passage  is  rendered  so 
sensible  in  the  Frascatana  of  Paesiello,  that 
it  forms  of  itself  the  ^V^hole  finale.  In 
Haydn^s  masses  this  passage  is  at  first 
scarcely  observed,  on  acpount  of  its  grace- 
fulness, but  at  every  return,  it  acquires  ad- 
ditional force  and  beauty. 

Let  us  now  hear  the  advocates  on  the  op- 
posite  side,  and  I  assure  you  that  it  is 
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not  energy  that  Haydn^s  opponents  ^vraiit. 
They  accuse  hioi,  firs*,  of  having  .  de- 
stroyed the  species  of  sacred  music  €istgu- 
Uishedand  adopted  by  air  the  prof(^»ctfs. 
This  species,  however,  no  longer  existed 
in  Italy;  and|  in  Grermany,  they  had  re- 
turned to  the  monotonous  and  inexpressive 
noise  of  the  middle  ages.  If  monotcmjr 
be  seriousness,  certainly  nothing  could  be 
more  so* 

]Bith0r  write  no  miusic  for  the  church,  or 
let  it  he.  good.  Did  any  one  ever  find  fault 
with  Raphael  for  introducing  celestial 
figures  in  his  sacred  pieces?  Is  not  Jbe 
cbarming  St.  Michael  of  Guido,  which  dife- 
tracts  the  attention  of  the  devout,  still  dis- 
played in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome?  Why  should 
music,  then,  be  forbidden  to  please?  If 
you  require  theological  rdasoios^  we  have 
I)avid's  example  on  our  side.  "  If  thfe 
psalm  be  mournful,"'  says  St.  Augustine, 
"  iQpUjrn  with  it;  if  it  celeteate  die  pmises 
of  God,  do  you  also  sin^  the  wonders  of  the 
Creator.'" 

A  MaUdtffdh  then  ought  !not  to  be  sUng 
to  the  air  Qf  a  Mkerere. , ,  H^tg  the  G«©- 
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man  maiiters  recede  a  stqi ;  they  will  allow 
a  little  vatiety  in  the  air^  but  require  tJie 
accompaniment  to  be  always  noisy,  austet^^ 
arid  clunisy.  Arfe  they  in  the  ttrrdug?  I; 
kflotr  that  a  celebrated  Hanoverian  phy-i^ 
siciah,  Worthy  to  be  a  native  of  the  country 
of  tiie  Frederics,  the  Catherines^  the 
M^ng^,  and  the  MoiSarts^  i^ncei  said  to  me 
with  a  isniile,  •*  A  German  of  the  comnioii 
distss  requires  a  fetrdttger  physical  effort, 
morb  bustle,  and  ifiorfe  noi^e  to  move  him 
than  any  other  creature  lipc^  earth.  We 
drihk  too  much  beer;  you  tnust  fairly  flay 
us  if  you  wish  txi  tickle  «s/^ 

If  thfe  object  of  music  ifi  the  church j 
as  elsewhere,  be  tb  give  a  gmater  eflfeet  to 
the  sentimentis  expressed    by  the  words> 

'  4 

Haydn  has  attaifted  the  perfection  of  his 
art.  I  defy  any  Christian^  who  has  heard 
on  Easter-day  a  GWom  of  this  Composer,  te 
leave  the  church  without  feeling  his  heart 
expand  with  sacred  joy;  an  effect  which 
Father  Martini  and  the  Grerman  harmonistSi 
apparently^  did  not  wish  to  produce  *,  Ahd 
it  must  bft  <!onfefssed  tfcat  in  this  ttspect^ 
at  l^st^  they  have  ndt  failed. 
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If  these  gentlemen  be  wrong  in  the  prin- 
cipal accusation  they  have  brought  against 
Haydn,  .they  are  right  in  some  inferior 
points ;  but  Gorreggio  likewise,  in  his  at- 
tention to  gracefulness,  has  occasionally 
fallen  into  the  affectation  of  it.  Look  at 
the  divine  Madonna  aUa  scodella  of  the  Mu- 
seum :  when  you  are  out  of  humour,  you 
will  think  the  action  of  the*  angel,  who  is 
tying  the  ass  of  Joseph,  affected ;  at  another 
time  this  angel  will  appear  to  you  charm- 
ing. Haydn^s  faults  are  sometimes  more 
positive :  in  a  Dona  nobis pacem  of  one  of  his 
masses,  we  find,  as  a  principal  passage,  a 
pleasantry  in  tempo  presto.  In  one  of  his 
BenedictuSy  after  many  pranks  of  the  or- 
chestra, a  thought  frequently  returns  in 
tempo  allegro^  which  may  be  found  in  an 
aria  huffa  of  Anfossi.  It  there  produces 
a  good  effect,  because  it  is  in  its  proper 
place. 

He  has  written  some  fugues  in  sextuple. 
time,  which,  as  soon  as  the  movement  be- 
comes  quick,  are  absolutely  comic.  When 
the  repentant  sinner  bemoans  his  faults  at 
the  foot  of  the  aJtar,  Haydn  oflen  paints  the. 
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seducing  charms  of  tlie  sin,  instead  of  the 
penitence  of  the  sinner.  He  sometimes 
employs  \  or  i  time,  which  remind  the  au- 
ditor of  the  wahz,  and  the  country-dance. 
This  is  offending  against  the  physical 
principles  of  music.  Cabanis*  will  tell 
you  that  joy  accelerates  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  requires  tempo  presto:  that 
melancholy  abates,  retards  the  course  of 
the  humours,  and  inclines  us  to  tempo 
largo:  that  happiness  requires  the  major 
key,  and  melancholy  the  minor :  on  this 
last  truth  are  founded  the  jstyles  of  Mozart 
and  Cimarosaf- 

*  A  French  medical  writer  of  eminence^  still  living.  ^ 

T. 

i*  The  physical  principles  of  music,  or  the  natural 
causes  of  its  power  over  our  feelings,  have  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  explained. 

The  influence  of  the  popular  airs  of  different  countries 
upon  their  inhabitants,  has  been  suiEciently  accounted  for 
by  the  doctrine  of  association.  But  the  general  question 
is  too  extensive  to  admit  of  a  solution  from  this  principle 
alone,  and  must  be  investigated  with  reference  to  the  ori-  ^ 
ginal  constitution  of  nature. 

Joy,  as  our  author  remarks,  always  expresses  itself  in 

the  major  key:  sadness  in  the  minor ;  aiid  this  effect  of 

'43ie  animal  spirits  on  the  tones  of  the' voice,  is  observable 
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Haydn  apologized  for  these  errorS|  wjjiqh 
his  judgment  could  not  fail  to  recognise,  by 

a)^p  in  the  b^iijte^rr^atioB.  The  cuckoo,  at  the  cpmmeifce- 
.  ment  of  spring,  sings  in  the  major  third,  but  falls  into 
the  minor  when  her  vigour  is  exhausted  by  the  business 
€>fincubati6n. 

If  w^  9U|>p9^  the  9ta^te  of  fpciely  to  have  jl^en  p^o- 
IP'essive^  that 

*^  The  savage  of  the  human  kind 
"  By  tifni  vf^B  /liofte^ed  ipto  n^m," 

yre  may  refer  to  a  period,  when  language  was  prdbably 
ttttle  oiore  than  the  simple  utterance  of  the  tones  in  which 
t^e  pi^iops  ^niyers^Uy  e^Lpr^aip  jlji^niselvefi. 

It  is  this  laujguage  of  nature  which  is  understood  by  the 
new-born  infant :  and  a  little  observation  may  satisfy  us, 
tfaajt  it  is  still  .the  ^ost  effectual  medium  of  communi- 
cating our  feelings.  How  much  more  powerfully  sure  we 
affected  by  the  impassioned  leloquei^ce  of  the  orautor,  jthan 
by  tbe  silent  ad^res^  of  the  writer.  Hoyir  unintelligible 
would  be  the  most  femiliar  expressions  of  coijoinop  ^OQ- 
tjeraation,  if  proooi^nced  in  a  J;Q^e  foreign  ^o  t^  aenti- 
J09€nt« 

Th^pifip  then,  independently  of  woi:ds^  a  l.angu«|ge,i>f 
the  |»^ions,  jq^n/ustiog  pf  tl^e  lp^e3i  V^  ^hich  ,the\y  a^e 
^universally  aiid  in^tinc^vely  ii^tere<3[,  and  wii^cb  may  be 
regarded  as  the  primitive  andj^iiatural  language  of  ,mfua. 

JLt  i3  ipits  refe^r^Dce.  :tQ  these  original  ^ounds^  wti^ch  we 
shall  (0^1,1  l^e  fif^tinftive  t<me/s  f^  na^tfiref  that  ihc  empire 
.of  lam^iQ  aver  .tfie  fi^fiiings  b  found^^    I^  yfe  ati^ftd  to 
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ssiyiiig,  that  whenever  he  thought  on  God^ 
he  €Ould  only  conceive  of  him  as  a  being 

» 

theni;  we  shall  find  that  they  may  all  foe  referred  to  the 
gradations  of  the  musical  scale. 

Ji  has  been  observed/  that  in  the  tones  of  woe^  we  in- 
ifariafoly  recognise  the  minor  Sd^  and  in  those  of  jpy^  or 
exultation,  the  harmony  of  the  major.  If  four  minor  Sdu 
be  combined,  they  form  the  chord  of  the  extreme  flat  7d]y 
nfhich  excitee  in  us  fear  and  alarm :  because  it  is  a  clutter 
of  sounds,  indicatiog  ng^  suid  ferocity.  These  tones 
fscapeu^  in  the  ebullitions  of  our  i^orst  passions,  and 
are  heard  in  the  savage  murmurs  of  wild  beasts. 

When  the  minor  3d  forms  the  7th  of  the  relative  key, 
by  being  compounded  with  brighter  sounds,  it  loses  mudh 
of  the  meluichoSy  \(4i)ch  before  characteriaed  it,  aad 
{»epowe^  highly  symimiMic*  W<e  nev^  £iU  to  letter  th^s 
tone  in  jQ)oinei»ts  of  the  gi^atest  interest,  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  affecting  chord  in  music. 
'  It  is  the  business,  then,  of  the  composer,  to  supply  the 
modulation  ;by  which  Jjie  passions  may  be  awakened ;  bfit 
much  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  auditor,  will  depend 
<«ppm  Sim  mode  in  wbidi,  ihis  anodulatiaD  is  given. 

itshouU,  therefore,  be  the  obiject  of  the  instE^mental, 
bs  'weU  >|is  die  vocal  .perft«mer,  to  .coqpy  the  manner  in 
ivUdi  the  inslinckive  tones  jslfb  .uttered  ;  and  the  ;power  of 
either  to  move  us,  will  be  in  proportion  to  his  just  coa- 
cepdooQ  of  :Uie  <sentimont  of  ihis  aullior,  and  his  skiH  in 
giving  to  that  sentiment  the  tone  which  nature  has  as* 
Siigned  to  it. 

The  superiority  of  modern  music  arises,  in  a  great  de« 
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infinitely  great,  and  infinitely  good*  He 
added,  that  this  last  quality  of  the  divine 
nature  inspired  him  with  such  confidence 
and  joy,  that  he  could  have  written  even  a 
Miserere  in  tempo  allegro. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  these  masses 
rather  too  much  in  the  German  style.  I 
mean,  that  they  are,  often,  too  much  loaded 
with  accompaniments,  which  injure,  in 
some  degree,  the  effect  of  the  air. 

They  are  fourteen  in  number.  Some  of 
them  composed  during  that  unfortunate  pe- 
ripd  for  the  House  of  Austria,  the  seven 
years^  war,  breathe  a  truly  martial  ardour ; 
they  resemble,  in  this  respect,  the  subUme 
pdes  which  the  celebrated  tragic  poet, 
Collin*,  poured  forth  extempore,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French  army,  in  1809. 

* 

gree,  from  the  increased  attention  which^  has  been  paid 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  art ;  and  we  are  confident  that  ef- 
fects, still  more  novel  and  interesting,  will  be  produced^ 
in  proportion  as  its  principles  are  more  closely  studied, 
and  more  correctly  known.  ^         6. 

*  For  an  account  of  this  poet,  see  Madame  de  Stael's 
'  Germany,'  part  iL  chap.  25.  T.  . 
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LETTER  XVII. 


Salzburg,  May  30,  I8O9. 

My  dear  Louis, 

It  remained  for  me  to  speak  of  our  au- 
thor's greatest  work,  The  Creation.     It  is 

_  » 

the  epic  poem  of  music.  You  must  know 
thut  I  have  communicated  the  contents  of 
my  letters  to  a  lady  of  Vienna/  who  has 
taken  refuge  in  these  mountains,  like  many 
other  of  the  first  families  of  that  unfortunate 
city.  The  secretary  of  this  lady  tran- 
scribes my  letters,  and  thus  spares  me  what 
I  consider  the  most  disagreeable  of  all 
tiresome  things — the  going  twice  over  the 
same  ideas.  I  told  het  I  should  be  obliged 
to  skim  over  The  Creation^  which  I  have 
not  heard  more  than  once  or  twice.  "  Well," 
said  she,  **  I  will  undertake  this  letter  to 
your  Paris  friend/'  As  I  made  a  few  po- 
lite objections. :  "  Do  you  think  me  then 
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incapable/'  said  she,  "  of  writing  to  an 
agreeable  Parisian,  who  is  fond  of  yow,  and 
of  music  ? — No,  indeed,  Sir ;  the  utmost  I 
shall  allow  you  to  do,  will  be  to  correct 
some  of  the  verbal  errors  of  my  letter ;  but 
be  careful  not  to  meddle  too  much  with  my 
ideas :  that  is  all  I  ask  of  you/' 

This  preamble  is,  as  you  see,  a  piece  of 
treachery  towards  her.  Do  not  fail,*then, 
to  reply  to  the  letter  on  The  Creation^  and, 
above  all  things,  criticise  it  without  mercy. 
Say  that  my  style  is  effeminate,  that  I.  am 
lost  in  minutise,  that  I  see  effects  which 
have  never  existed,  but  in  my  own  fancy  : 
and  take  particular  care  to  reply  promptly , 
in  order  to  prevent  any  idea  of  collusion 
between  us.  Your  criticisms  will  procure 
us  here  some  charming  sallies  of  vivacity. 
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LETTER  XVIIL     . 

Sdhbufg,  May  31,  180£t 

We  are  always  complaining,  my  friend, 
that  we  have  come  into  the  world  too  late ; 
that  we  have  to  admire  only  what  is  past, 
and  are  contemporary  with  nothing  great 
in  the  arts*  But,  great  men  are  like  the 
summits  of  the  Alps  ;  when  you  are  in  the 
valley  of  Chamouny,  Morit  Blanc  itself, 
amidst  neighbouring  summits  covered  like 
it  with  sndw,  seems  ho  more  than  any  other 
lofty  mountain ;  but  when,  on  your  return 
to  Lausanne,  you  see  it  towering  above 
every  thing  that  surrounds  it;  when,  at  a 
still  greater  distance,  in  the  plains  of  France, 
after  every  other  mountain  has  disap- 
peared, you  still  behold  in  the  horizon  this 
enormous  white  mass,  you  recognise  the 
Colossus  of  the  ancient  world.  How  have 
you  learned  in  France,  vulgar  souls  as  you 
are,  to  appreciate  the  genius  of  Moliere? 

Q  2 
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— by  experience  only — by  seeing  that,  after 
a  century  and  a  half,  he  alone  still  rises 
above  the  horizon.  We  are  in  the  same 
si4;uat]oh  with  respect  to  music,  as  the  Pari- 
sians of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  w6re  with 
respect  to  literature.  The  constellation  of 
great  men  is  but  just  set. 

None  of  the  academicians  have  pro- 
duced a  more  celebrated  work  than  The 
Creatim^  which  will  probably  descend  to 
posterity. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  Pergolese's  Stabat 
Mater,  and  one  of  his  interludes,  that  the 
Buona  Figliuoh,  and  the  Dido  of  Piccini, 
the  Barber  of  Seville^  and  the  Frascatana  of 
Paesielloj  the  Matrimonio  Segreto,  and  the 
Horatii  of  Gimarosa,  the  Don  Juarij  and  the 
Figaro  of  Mozart,  the  Miserere  of  Jomelli, 
and  a  few  other  works,  will  bear  it  faithful 
cpnipany. 

You  shall  hear,  my  dear  friend,  what  we 
at  Vienna  admire  in  this  work.  Recollect, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  facihty  with  which 
I  could  render  my  ideas  intelligible  to  you, 
if  we  were  conversing  by  the  side  of  a 
piano-forte,  will  be^the  difficulty  of  convey- 
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ing  them  by  the  post  from  Viehna  to  Paris; 
— to  that  scornful  Paris,  where  they  think 
that  what  cannot  be  comprehended  at 
once,  and  without  effort,  is  not  worth 
taking   the   trouble  to   understand.     The 

ft 

case  is  always  very  plain  ;  when  the  alter- 
native is,  either  that  he  who  addresses  you 
is  a  fool,  or  that  there  is  some  little  defi- 
ciency on  your  pajrt,  you  never  hesitate  in 
your  decision. 

Long  before  Haydn  rose  to  The  Creation^ 
he  had  composed  (in  1774)  an  oratorio  en- 
titled ToUaSj  an  indifferent  performance, 
two  or  three  passages  of  which  'only,  an- 
nounce the  great  master^  You  know 
that,  while  in  London,  Haydn  was  struck 
with  Handel's  music  :  he  learned  from  the 
works  of  the  English  musician  the  art  of 
being  majestic.  One  day  at  Prince  Schwart- 
zenberg's,  when  Handel's  Messiah  was  per- 
formed, upon  expressing  my  admiration  of 
one  of  the  subUme  choruses  of  that  work, 
Haydn  said  to  me  thoughtfully,  **  This  man 
is  the  father  of  us  all.^^ 

I  am  convinced  that  if  he  had  not  stu- 
died Handel,  he  would  never  have  written 
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Tlie  Creation :  bis  genius  was  fired  by  thai 
of  his  master.  It  was  remarked  by  every 
one  here,  that  after  his  return  from  Lon** 
don,  there  was  more  grandeur  in  his  ideas  ♦; 

*  Haydn  w^s  present  9t  the  performance  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  in  1791y  and  there  heard,  for  the  first  time| 
the  effect  of  an  orchestra  of  more  than  a  thousand  per* 
formers — viz.: 


Violins             250 

Oboes 

40 

Vocal. 

Violas                50 

Bassoons 

40 

Trebles  l60 

Violoncellos      50 

Horns 

1£ 

Altos        9^ 

Double  fiasses  £7 

Trumpets 

14 

Tenors  152 

Trombones 

1£ 

Basses   159 

X>rums    8. 

Organ     1. 

Total 

1,077. 

This  vast  assemblage  attracted  persons  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  Europe,  \vho  returned  gratified  by  the 
extraordinary  effects  which  they  had  heard.  The  union 
of  so  many  voices  and  instruments,  in  one  band,  forms 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  a^t.  The  writer  notiped 
two  circumstances  worthy  of  remark.  l.The  great  softness 
with  which  the  songs  were  executed.  Although  577  stringed 
instruments  accompanied  the  single  voice,  such  was  the 
lightness  of  the  effect,  that  they  did  not  overpower,  or 
incpBimode  it.  Froip  the  great  extent  of  the  suffacQ 
from  which  the  sounds  emapated^  they  were  diffused 
through  the  atmosphere,  so  as  completely  to  fill  it.  No 
single  instrument  was  heard,  but  all  were  blended  toge- 
ther in  the  softest  showers  of  harmony. 

£.  The 
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2S1 


in  ^hortj  he  approached,  as  far  as  is  per- 
mitted Co  human  genius,  the  unattainable 
object  of  his  songs.  Handel  is  simple ; 
his  accompaniments  are  written  in  three 

#  _ 

parts  only;  but,  to  use  a  Neapolitan 
phrase  of  Gluck^s,  there  is  not  a  note  that 


2.  The  loud  parts,  which  it  was  thought  would  have 
been  too  violent  for  the  ear  to  sus^in,  fell  far  short  of 
that  breadth  of  tone  in  the  bass,  which  was  desired.  The 
foundation  was  too  slight  for  so  yast  a  superstructure ; 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  mass  of  sound  iu  the  lower 
part, — nor  did  it  sink  deep  enough. 

The  instruments  at  present  known,  are  inadequate 
to  pour  upon  the  orchestra  that  volume  of  sound,  which 
the  pieces  of  the  great  German  composeri^  demand*  It 
is  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  scale,  that  we  are  most  d&* 
ficient  in  power.  One  or  two^octaves  have  been  added 
to  i|s  height,  during  the  last  century,  but  no  one  has  yet 
dared  the  '  unfathomable  depths'  of  harmony.  The 
magnitude  of  sound  desired,  might  perhaps  be  obtained 
by  causing  large  bodies  to  revolve  in  the  air  bj  means  of 
machinery.  The  note  produced  would  depend  on  their 
form,  and  the  degree  of  rapidity  with  which  they  were 
whirled.  Immense  tubes  upon  the  principle  of  the  trom- 
bone  night  also  be  worked  by  the  same  means,  so  as  to 
descend  two  octaves  below  that  instrument.  It  is  only 
by  means  of  engines  of  this  kind,  that  the  grand  orchestra 
can  be  brought  to  perfection,  or  the  full  effect  of  many 
awful  combinations  of  the  modern  art  displayed.       G. 
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does  not  draw  blood.  '  Handel  was  very 
sparing  in  his  use  of  wind-instrnments, 
the  harmony  of  which  has  a  swtetness 
even  superior  to  that  of  the  human  voice. 
Cimarosa  has  employed  flutes  only  in  the 
first  passages  of  the  Matrimonio  Segreto ; 
Mozart,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  a  con- 
stant iise  of  them. 

The  Oratorio  was  originally  invented  in 
1530,  by  St.  PhiUp  Neri,  for  the  purpose  of 
awakening  a   sqmewhat  profane   zeal  in' 
Rome,  by  gratifying  the  senses  with  the 
interest  and  voluptuousness  of  the  drama. 

Before  the  time  of  Haydn,  it  was  thought 
to  have  obtained  perfection  in  the  hands 
of  Marcdlo,  Hasse,  and  Handel,  who  have 
written  so  many,  and  such  subhme  ones. 
ZingarelU^s  Destruction  of  Jerusalem^  which 
is  performing  at  Paris,  and  which  pleases 
you,  notwithstanding  its  unmerited  mutila- 
tions, is  no  longer  a  proper  oratorio.  A 
pure  work  in  this  department  ought,  like 
those  of  the  masters  I  have  just  mentioned, 
to  present  a  mixture  of  the  grave  and 
fugued  style  of  church  music,  with  the 
clearness  and  expression  of  that  of  the 
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theatre.  The  oratorios  of  Handel  and 
Marcello  have  fugues  in  almost  every 
scene;  and  Weigl  has  done  the  same  iij 
his  great  oratorio  of  The  Passion.  The 
ItaUans  of  the  present  day,  on  the  contrary, 
have  brought  the  oratorio  very  near  to  the 
opera.  Haydn  intended  to  follow  the  for- 
mer, but  his  ardent  genius  could  feel  no 
eAthusiam  except  when  employed  upon  its 
own  productions. 

One  of  Haydn's  friends  was  the  Baron 
Von  Swieten,  the  emperor's  librarian,  a  very 
learned  man,  even  in  music,  and  a  tolera- 

.      »         »  '  * 

.ble  composer.  The  baroa  was  of  opinion 
that  mijsic,  which  succeeds  so  well*  in  ex- 
pressing the  passions,  might  also  describe 
the  objects  of  nature,  by  awakening  in 
the  mind  of  the  auditor  the  emotions  which 
these  objects  occasion.  Men  admire  the 
sun ;  by  exciting,  therefore,  the  highest  de- 
gree of  admiration,  we  shall  recal  the  idea 
of  the  sun.  This  mode  of  reasoning  may- 
appear  rather  superficial,  but  M.  Von  Swie- 
ten firmly  believed  in  it.  He  pointed  out 
to  his  friend,  that  though  some  scattered 
passages  of  the  descriptive  genus  were  to 
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be  met  with  in  the  works  of  the  great 
masters,  yet  the  harvest  of  this  field  re- 
mained on  the  whole  untouched.  He  pro- 
posed to  him  to  be  the  Delille  *  of  music, 
and  the  invitation  was  accepted. 

Handel  might  have  found  in  the  works 
of  Milton  the  subject  of  the  oratorio  of 
The  Creation;  but,  I  know  not  why,  that 
great  composer  did  not  avail  himself  of  it. 
Lydley  extracted  a  second  oratorio  from 
the  text  of  Milton ;  and  when  Haydn 
finally  quitted  London,  Salomon  the  pro- 
fessor gave  him  Lydley ^s  words,  Haydn 
brought  them  with  him  to  Vienna,  without 
much  intention  of  making  use  of  them; 
but  M.  Von  Swieten,  to  encourage  him, 
not  only  translated  the  English  text  into 
German,  but  added  choruses,  airs,  and 
duets,  in  order  that  his  friend's  talent 
might  have  more  frequent  opportunities  of 
displaying  itself  t  • 

-  *  Delille^  though  far  inferior  to  oiir  Thomson,  of 
whom  he  is>  often  an  unsuccessful  imitator^  is  considered 
as  occupying  hi§  place  in  the  literature  of  France.    T, 

t  The  original  contains  so  gross  an  anachronism,  that 
I  cannot  suppose  the  passages  to  be  correct,  and  have, 
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Haydn  wa$  sixty-thre^  years  old  when 
be  undertook  this  great  work;  ^nd  yrm 
employed  two  whole  years  upon  it.  When 
urged  to  luring  it  to  a  concjusion,  he 
calroly  replied,  "  I  speiE^d  much  time 
Q^er  it,  because  I  intend  it  to  last  a  long 
tiroe/^ 

In  th^  beginning  of  the  year  1798,  the 
oratorio  was  cpmpleted ;  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing L^nt,  it  was  performed^  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Schwartzen-^ 
berg  palace^  at  the  ejcpense  of  the  Dikt^ 
tmti  society,  who  had  r^qviested  it  from 
the  author. 

therefore^  turned  it  as  above.  The  French  is  as  follows  : 
^^  Du  ^ivant  de  Handel^  Milton  avait  fait  pour  ce  grand 
compositeur  uq  qratorio  intUul6  la  Cr6atioa  du  Moade, 
qui,  je  ne  s^is  pourquoi,  ne  fut  pas  mis  eii  musique." 

I  am  equally  at  a  loss  to  understand  who  the  Lydley 
here  spoken  of  is.  In  the  score  now  before  me^  pub- 
lished at  Vienna,  under  Haydn's  own  direction,  the 
English  words  are  evidently  translated  ffom  the  Gennan. 
In  the  ^horm,  '^  The  hqavesb^  s^ye  telling  Ibe  glory  of 
God/'  the  pass^age, 

Dem  kommonden  Tage,  sagt  es  der  Tag ; 

has  been  converted  into  nonsense  by  the  attepipt  to  fol- . 
low  the  German  arrangement  of  the  words.  T. 
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Who  can  describe  the  applause,  the  de- 
Jight,  the  enthusiasm  of  this  society  ?  I  was 
present ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  I  never  wit- 
nessed such  a  scene.  The  flower  of  the  lite- 
rary and  musical  society  of  Vienna  were 
assembled  in  the  room,  which  was  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  Haydn  himself 
directed  the  orchestra.  The  most  profound 
silence,  the  most  scrupulous  attention,  a 
sentiment,  I  might  almost  say,  of  religious 
•respect,  were  the  dispositions  which  pre- 
vailed when  the  first  stroke  of  the  bow  was 
given.  Thie  general  expectation  was  not 
disappointed.  A  long  train  of  beauties,  td 
that  moment  unknown,  unfolded  themselves 
before  us ;  oiir  minds,  overcome  with  plea- 
sure and  admiration,  experienced,  during 
two  successive  hours,  what  they  had  rarely 
felt,— a  happy  existence,  produced  by  de- 
sires, ever  lively,  ever  renewed,  and  never 
disappointed. 

You  talk  so  much  in  France  of  Delille, 
and  description,  that  I  shall  make  no  apo- 
logy for  a  digression  respecting  descriptive 
music.  Digression  and  description  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  the  latter  would  die  of 
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inanition,  if  stripped  of  all  that  did  not 
belong  to  it. 

A  strong  objection  may  be  raised  against 
descriptive  music.  Some  unlucky  wag 
may  say,  in  the  words  of  Voltaire, 

Mais^  entre  nous^  je  crois  que  vous  n'exiBtez  pas. 

They  who  believe  in  the  real  presence; 
reason  as  follows  :  Every  one  must  be  sen- 
sible that  music  may  imitate  nature  in  two 
ways;.^by  physical,  and  by  sentimental 
imitation.  You  remember,  in  the  Nozze 
di  Figaro^  the  tin^  tin^  and  the- Jo»,  don,  by 
which  Susanna  so  humorously  mimics  the 
sound  of  Count  Almaviva's  bell,  wheo  he 
summoned  her  husband  for  some  long  com- 
mission, in  the  duet, 

Se  a  caso  madama 
Ti  chiama,  &c. 

This  is  physical  imitation.  In  a  German 
opera,  a  stupid  fellow  falls  asleep  on  the 
st£^e,  while  his  wife,  at  the  window,  sings 
a  duet  with  her  lover.  The  physical 
imitation  of  the  snoring  of  the  husband, 
forms  a  humorous  bass  to  the  soft  things 
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whick  the  lover  is  addressing  to  th6  wife : 
here  again  is  an  exact  imitation  of  na^-^ 
ture*. 

This  direct  imitation  amuses  for  a  too-* 
ment,  but  soon  tires.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  some  of  the  Italian  masters  made 
this  species  of  imitation  the  basis  of  a 
whole  opera.  In  the  Podestd  di  Cohmolaj 
the  professor  Melani  has  inserted  the  follow- 
ing air,  during  which  the  whole  orchestra 
imitates  the  animals  mentioned  in  it. 

Talor  la  granochiella  neT  pantano 

Per  allegrezza  canta,  qus^  qnsb,  ri ; 

Tribbn  il  grillo,  tii,  trl,  tr) ; 

L'agnellino  fa  b^y  b^ ; 

L'usignuolo^  chilly  chiiiy  chiii ; 

Ed  il  gal  curi  chl,  chi. 

The  learned  will  tell  you  that  in  ancient 
times  Aristophanes  employed  this  kind  of 
imitation  on  the  theatre.^f-  Haydn  has 
used  it  with  great  moderation  in  Th&  Crea-- 

*  That  is,--of  Nature  ct  la  Pranfaue.  T. 

t  The  verses  in  the  play  oi  *  The  Frogs*  are  known  ta 
every  school-boy. 

BATPAXOl.  Patsim.  t. 
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ti&iib^  and  The  Four  Seasons.  He  has  giveo, 
for  instance,  most  beautifully,  the  cooing 
of  the  doves;*  but  he  resolutely  opposed 
the  descriptive  baron,  who  was  desirous  oi 
hearing  also  the  croaking  of  the  frogs. 

In  music,  the  best  physical  imitation  is^ 
perhaps,  that  which  only  just  indicates  its 
object;  which  shews  it  to  us  through  a 
veil,  and  abstains  from  scrupulously  repre- 
senting nature  exactly  as  she  is.  This  kind 
of  imitation  k  the  perfection  of  the  descrip- 
tire  department.  Gluck  has  given  a  pleas- 
ing instance  of  it  in  the  air  of  The  Pilgrim 
qf  Meccoy  which  resembles  the  murmur  of 
a  brook.  Handel  has  imitated  the  tranquil 
fell  of  the  snow,  the  flakes  of  which  gently 
descend  to  the  silent  earth-f ;  and  Marcello» 
has  surpassed  every  rival  in  his  cantata  of 
CaUsta  transformed  into  a  bear. 

The  spectator  shudders  at  the  ferocity  of 

*  The  beiiutj  of  the  imitative  passage  is  nearly  lost  by. 
the  injudicious  arrangenient  of  the  English  words.  Th^ 
literal  translation  of  the  original  isr 

'And  sweetly — coo  the  tender  turtle-doves/        T. 

t  We  believe  no  sucl)  passage  is  to  be  found  in  his 
Wprks'.  G. 
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the  savage  accompaniment,  which  repre- 
sents the  cries  of  the  furious  bear,  at  the 
moment  when  Juno  transforms  the  unfortu- 
nate nymph  into  a  cruel  and  pitiless  brute. 

It  is  this  species  of  imitation  which 
Haydn  has  carried  to  perfection.  You  are 
aware,  my  friend,  that  all  the  arts  are 
founded,  to  a  certain  degree,  on  what  is 
not  true :  .  an  obscure  doctrine,  notwith- 
standing its  apparent  clearness,  but  from 
which  the  most  important  principles  are 
derived.  It  is  thus  that  from  a  dark  grotto 
springs  the  river  which  is  to  water  vast 
provinces.  We  will  one  day  discuss  this 
subject  more  at  length. 

You  have  more  pleasure  in  seeing  a  beau- 
tiful picture  of  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries, 
than  in  beholding  the  same  garden,  faith- 
fully reflected,  from  one  of  the  mirrors  of 
the  chateau.  Yet  the  scene  displayed  in 
the  mirror  has  far  more  variety  of^colouring 
than  the  painting,  were  it  the  work  of 
Claude  Lorrain  :  the  figures  have  motion ; 
every  thing  is  more  true  to  nature  :  still  you 
cannot  help  preferring  tlie  picture.  A  skil- 
ftil  artist  never  departs  from  that  degree 
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Nof  jfftlsity  which  is  allowed  ia  the  art  he  pro- 
fesge?.  .  He  is  well  aware  that  it  is  not  by 
imitatingi  nature  to  such  a  degree  as  to  pro- 
duc0  deception,  that  the  arts  give  pleasure : 
be  makes  a  distinction  between  those  ac- 
curate  daubs  called  eye-traps,  and  the 
St.  Cecilia  of  Raphael. 

Imitation  should  produce  the  effect  which 
the  object  imitated  would  have  upon  us, 
did  it  strike  us  in  those  fortunate  moments 
of  sensibility  and  enjoyment  which  awaken 
the  passions. 

So  much  for  the  physical  imitation  of 
nature  by  to^sic• 

The  other  Jkind  of  inlitation,  whifch  we 
shall  denominate  sentimental^,  (if  you  do  not 
think  the  term  too  ridiculous)  retraces  not 
things,  but  the  feelings  which  they  inspire. 
The  air,  : 

D^h  )  Signore  !  • 

sung  by  Paolino  in  the  Matrimonio  S^reto^ 
does  not  exactly  describe  the  distress  of 
a  nian  who  sees  his  mistress  carried  oflf 
by  a  great  lord,  but  it  paints  a  profound 

and  tender  sadness.     The  word^  particu- 

.  ...  •■- ' .  .  '. ." / 
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laiize  this  tenderness,  draw  the  ontlines 
of  the  piece,  and  the  union  of  the  words 
and  the  music,  for  ever  inseparable  in  our 
hearts  when  we  have  once  heard  them, 
forms  the  most  lively  picture  of  impassioned 
feeling  ever  drawn. 

Music  of  this  sort,  like  the  impassioned 
passages  of  the  NouveUe  H6his€^  or  the 
Letters  of  a  Portuguese  Nun^  may  seem 
tiresome  to  many  persons : 

On  peut  &tre  honnfete  faomme^ 

and  not  relish  it.  A  man  may  have  this 
little  deficiency,  and  be  very  remarkable 
on  other  accounts.  I  would  lay  a  wager 
that  Mr.  Pitt  cared  very  little  for  the  air, 

Fra  miile  perigli, 

simg  by  Madame  Barilli  int  he  Nemici  Ge- 
nerosi ;  and  yet,  if  ever  I  have  a  kingdom 
to  govern,  Mr.  Pitt  may  be  sure  of  being 
minister  of  finance  *. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a  very  ridi- 
culous comparison?    Will  you   promise, 

*  Would  to  heaven  that  he  had  neyer  been  our^ !-— but 
the  date  of  this  letter  is  1809.  T. 
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seriously 9  not  to  laugh?  It  is  a  German 
idea  with  which  I  am  going  to  present 
you.  I  have  been  reading  in  Othiliay  or 
The  Elective  Affinitie^^  of  Gothe,  the  fol- 
lowing 

Frt^ment  of  a  Letter  of  OtMlia* 

«  ' 

"  In  the  evening)  I  went  to  the  opera 
with  the  captain^  It  began  later  than  in 
our  little  town,  and  we  could  not  talk  with- 
out being  overheard.  We  insensibly  began 
to  examine  the  company  who  surrounded 
us.  I  wished  to  work,  and  asked  the  capr 
tain  for  my  bag.  He  gave  it  me,  but  en- 
treated me^  in  a  low  voice,  not  to  take  out 
my  net  **  I  assure  you,'  said  he,  *  that  to 
work  in  an  opera-box  will  appis^ar  ridicu- 
kms  at  Munich,  at  Lambach  it  is  all  very 
well.'  I  had  already  got  my  purse  in  qiiq 
hand^  and  the  little  bobbin  of  gold  thread 
in  the  oth^,  and  was  going  to  begin  my 
work.  ^  Stay,'  said  the  captain,  alarmed, 
*  1  will  tell  you  a  story  about  gold  thread 
bobbins.'—'  I3,  it  a  fairy  tale?' — '  XJnfortu* 
naJtely  it  is  not.' 

e2 
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**  I  was  involuntarily  comparing  the  sen^ 
sibility  of  each  of  the  spectators  who  sur- 
round us,  to  your  little  bobbin  of  gold 
thread.    The  bobbin,. which  is  in  the  mind 
of  each  of  those  who  have  taken  a  ticket j  is 
more  or  less  supplied  with  gold  thread. 
The  enchanter  Mozart  i  must. seizes  by  his 
magic  sounds  the  end  of  this  thread ;  the 
possessor  of  the  bobbin  then  begins  to  feel, 
and  continues  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  ^Iden 
thread  is  winding  off  his  bobbin.     But.no 
sooner  is  it  exhausted,  no  sooner  does  the 
musician  paint  a  degree  of  emotion  which 
the  auditor  has  never  experienced,  than, 
crack !  away  goes  the  thread,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  auditor  expires.     The  furniture 
of  the  bobbin  consists  in  the  Recollections 
of  an  impassioned  heart.    Of  what  use  is  all 
the  talent  of  Mozart  when  exerted  on  ^un- 
furnished  bobbins? 

'  ^*  Take  Turcaret  *  to  thfe  Malrimonzo  Se* 
greto;  however  abundant  the  gold  thread 
on  his  coa,t,  there  is  very  little  on  the.bob^ 

'      ft 

*  'Turcaret  is  the  principal  character  in  Le  Sage's  cele- 
Brated  comedy  of  that  name,  written  to  satirize  the  far* 
mers'general  of  Trance.  „T.    : 
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bin,  jllo  which  we  compare  his  mind:  soon 
will  it  be  exhamted,  and  Turcaret  will  be 
tired  of  the  sighs  of  Caroline.  And  very 
jiaturaily .  What; sympathy  can  he  feel  with 
her  recollections  ?  What  are  the  strongest 
emotions  which  he  has  experienced.  The 
vexation  of  finding  liimself  taken  in  for  a 
large  sum  in  some  bankruptcy  ;  the  misfor- 
tune of  seeing  the  fine  varnish  of  his  chariot 
scratched  by  a  cart;^  >  these  are  the  sorrows 
which  would  call  forth  his  sensibility.  For 
the  rest,  he  has  had  a  good  dinner,  is  in 
good  spirits,  and  would  like  a  country- 
dance.  His  wife,  on  the  contrary,  who  is 
seated  by  him,  and  who  ha«  lost  an  adored 
lover  in  the  last  campaign,  comes  to  the 
performance  without  any  expectation  of 
pleasure,  from  mere  considerations  of  pro- 
prifety.  She  is  pale ;  her  eye  fixes  on  no- 
thing with  interest :  she  takes  but  little  at 
first,  in  the  situation  of  Caroline. 

"  The  daughter  of  Geronimohas  her  lover 
with  her;  he  is  alive,  how  can  she  be  un- 
happy? The  music  becomes  almost  intoler- 
able to  this  suffering  heart,  which  would 
gladly  relinquish  its  sensibility.    The  "ma- 
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gician  hai&  great  difficulty  in  seizing  tfat 
golden  thread ;  but,  at  lengthy  she  becomes 
attentive,  her  eye  fixes,  and  becomes  mmsC 
'The  profound  distress  expressed  in  Hie  Hir, 

iDehi  Signore! 

begins  to  afiect  her.  Her  tears  are  on  tke 
point  of  flowing;  she  is  embarrassed  to  con*- 
ceal  them  from  her  husband,  who  is  drop^ 
ping  asleep,  and  who  would  think  all  tfara 
emotion  very  silly^  The  composer  will  lead 
this  poor  afflicted  spirit  wherever  he 
chooses ;  many  tears  will  it  cost  her :  long 
will  the  golden  thread  last  Look  at  the 
people  about  you ;  read  in  their  eyes 
The  performance  began. 


S3 


When  music  succeeds  in  portraying 
imagery,  as  the  stillness  of  a  fine  summer's 
night,  for  instance,  we  say  that  it  is  pic- 
turesque. The  Creation  is  the  most  beau- 
tifiil  work  of  this  kind,  as  Don  Juan^  and 
the  Matrimonio  Segreto,  are  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  expressive  music. 

The  Creation  commences  with  an  over*> 
ture  representing  Chaos.    The  ear  is  struck 
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with  a  duU  and  indefinite  noise,  with  inarti- 
culate sounds,  with  notes  destitute  *of  any 
perceptible  melody.  Some  fragments  of 
^reeable  passages  are  nejit  perceived,  but 
still  imperfectly  formed,  and  always  de- 
prived of  cadence.  Afterwards  follow  half- 

* 

formed  images,  some  grave,  others  tender : 
every  thing  is  mingled ;  the  agreeable  and 
t^e  powerful  succeed  each  other  accident- 
ally; the  great  borders  on  the  little;  the 
atii^tere  and  the  cheerful  are  confounded 
together.  An  assemblage  the  most  sin- 
gular of  all  the  figures  of  music,  of  trills, 
flights,  mordentij  syncopes,  discords,  give, 
it  is  said,  a  very  good  idea  of  Chaos  *• 

*  Tbe  writer  of  these  notes  ga^e  a  short  description  of 
the  Chaos,  in  a  paper  which  he  transmitted  to  the  Mon&lj 
Mi^zine,  for  March,  1811,  which  is  here  quoted,  for 
the  purpose  of  shewing  how  very  similar  were  the  sensa* 
Uons  produced  upon  his  mind  upon  hearing  this  extraor- 
dinary composition. 

"  Were  it  necessary  to  bring  farther  illustrations  of 
the  superior  powers  of  the  new  music,  compared  with 
that  of  the  ancients^  we  might  attempt  a  dc^scription 
of  the  Chaos,  which  opens  the  work  we  have  been 
quoting. 

<^  1%  commences  with  all  the  known  instniments,  ii$* 
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It  is  my  imagination  which  tells  me  this. 
I  admire  the  talent  of  the  artist :  I  recognise 
in  his  perfbrnVance  every  thiwg  that  I  have 
mentioned  ;  I  may  admit,  that  probably  it 
could  not  be  better  done :  but  still  I  would 
ask  Baron  Von  S  wieten,  who  formed  the  idea 

of  this  symphony  :  "  Is  it  possible  to  de- 

:         .    '  .  :        ■;■••••. 

t  5 

played  in  *S3  distinct  partes.  After  these  are  ^{aniri- 
gamated  in  one  tremendous  note,  a.  slight. .niiotipn  is 
m^de  perceptible  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  band,  to  repre- 
sent the  rude  masses  of  nature  in  a  state  of  chaos.  Amidst 
this  turbid  modulation/  the  bassoon  is  the  first  that  makes 
ai»  effort  to  ri^e/  and  e)£tricate  itself  from  the  cumbrous 
mass..  The  srort .of  motiqa  with  which  it  ascends,  com- 
municates  ^  iik^  ^^po^idiiipn  ^o  the  surrounding  materialsj, 
but  which  is  stifled  by  the  falling  of  the  double  basses, 
and  the  contra  fagotto, 

'  ^^  In  this  mingled  confusion,  the  clarionet  struggles 
with  more  success,  and  the  ethereal  flutes  escape  into 
air.  A  disposition  verging  to  order  is  seen  and  felt,  and 
every  resolution  would  intimate  shape,  and  adjustment, 
but  liot  a  concord  ensues!  After  the  volcanic  erup- 
tions of  the  clarini  and  tromboni,  some  arrangement  is 
promised;  a  precipitation  follows  of  the  discordant 
sounds,  and  leaves  a  misty  effect  that  happily  expresses 
the  *  Spirit  of  God  moving  upon  the  face  of  the  waters/ 
At  the  fiat,  'Let'there  be  light!*  the  instruments  are  un- 
routed,  and  the  audience  is  lost  in  the  refulgence  of 
the  harmony/'         '  G. 
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scribe  the ; Ghaos  by  music?  Would  any 
<Hie,  who, had  joot  received  a  previous  inti*- 
mation,  recognise  the  Chaos  in  this  over- 
ture f"  I  will  candidly  confess  one  thing, 
which ;  is,  >  that  in:  a  ballet  which  Vigan6 
causedto'  be.  performed  at  Milan,  and  in 
which  he  has  represented  Prometheus  in- 
spiring with  souls  human  beings  not  yet 
raised  above  the  brutes,  this  chaotic  music^ 
illustrated  by  the  dancing  of  three  charm- 
ing actresses,  expressing  with  perfect  na- 
turethe  fii'^t  dawn  qf  sentiment  in  the  mind  * 
of  beauty ;  I  will  confess,  I  say,  that  this 
commentary  has  displayed  to  me  all  the 
mejrit  J  of  this,  symphony;  I  now  understand 
and  derive  much  pleasure  from  it  All  the 
Other  music  of  the  Prometheus  appeared 
to,ine,insignific2^ntand  tiresome  in  compa- 
rison. 

After  having  seen  Vigan6's  ballet,  which 
drew  all  Italy  to  it,  I  said  to  myself, — in 
the  chaotic  symphony,  the  themes  not  being 
resolved,  there  is  no  melody ;  consequently y 
no  gratification  for  the  ear;  consequently^ 
no  n^usic.    It  is  a»  if  you  should  require  a 
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painter  to  represent  a  perfectly  dark  nigbt; 
a  total  absence  of  light.  Would  a  piece  of 
canvass  in  a  jframe,  let  it  be  as  black  as  it 
would,  be  a  picture  ? 

Music  re-appears  in  all  her  charms  im 
Haydn's  oratorio,  when  the  angels  begin  to 
rdate  the  great  work  of  the  Orieation.  We 
soon  come  to  tibe  passage  which  describe^ 
the  creation  of  li^t, 

**  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  tight!  and  there  was  light  r 

It  must  be  confessed  that  nothing  can  hare 
a  grander  effect.  Before  this  fiat  of  the 
Creator,  the  musician  has  gradually  dimi<- 
nished  the  chords ;  he  introduces  the  uni- 
son, and  the  piano  still  growing  softer,  as 
the  suspended  cadence  approaches :— at 
laist  this  cadence  bursts  forth  in  the  most 
sonorous  manner  at  the  words, 

'<  Jnd  there  was  tight  r 

I 

This  burst  of  the  whole  orchestra  ill  the 
resounding  key  bf  C,  Accompanied  wilii  all 
the  harmony  possibte,  and  prepared  by 
the  gradudl  fkdhig  df  the  sounds,  actuaHy 
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produces  upfon  us,  at  a  first  represaitatimi, 
die  effect  of  a  thousand  torches  suddenly 
flashing  light  into  a  dark  cavern. 

The  faithful  angels  afterwards  describe, 
in  a  fugued  passage,  the  rage  of  Satan  and 
his  accomplices  precipitated  into  an  abjss 
of  torments  by  the  hand  of  Him  whom  they 
hate.  Here  Milton  has  a  rival.  Haydii 
employs  profusely  all  that  is  disagreeable 
in  the  enharmonic  genus ;  horrible  discords, 
strange  modulations,  and  chords  of  the  di- 
minished seventh.  The  harshness  of  the 
words  further  increases  the  horrors  of  this 
chorus.  We  shudder,  but  the  music  be- 
.gins  to  describe  the  beauties  of  the  newly- 
created  earth,  the  celestial  freshness  oi  the 
first  verdure  which  adorned  the  worlds  and 
our  minds  are  at  length  tranquillized.  The 
air  which  Haydn  has  chosen  to  describe  the 
groves  of  Paradise  might  have  been,  it  is 
true»  of  a  less  common  character.  There 
wants  here,  a  little  of  the  heavenly  melody 
of  the  Italian  school.  But,  in  the  return 
of  the  air,  Haydn  reinforces  it  with  so 
miKh  skili,  the  harmony  which  acccxoipa^ 
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jaies  it.  is  so 'noble;  that  one  must  have  in 
one^s  recollection,  the  airs  of  Sacchini, 
to  feel  that  there  is  any  deficiency  in 
,this*. 

The  delightful  retreat  of  Adam  and  his 
companion  is  disturbed  by  a  tempest ;  the 

*  We  coafess  we  are  surprised  that  the  author  should 
set  up  as  a  model  of  imitation,  a  style  so  puerile  as  the 
Italian.  The  writers  of  this  school  have  fancied  that 
melody  was  a  distinct  and  superior  art,  and  have  even 
endeavoured  to  disengage  it  from  harmony. 

If  we  look  into  the  compositions  of  the  last  century, 
we  cannot  but  notice  the  meagemess  of  the  accompani- 
ment. It  was  a  notion  with  them,  that  a  full  chord 
would  overload,  and  destroy  the  melody,  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  all  the  works  of  that  period,  of  a  light  and 
^imsy  texture,  wholly  devoid  of  that  strength  and  force 
which  characterize  the  German  school.  To  the  latter 
we  are  indebted  for  all  the  discoveries  in  harmony ; — for 
those  new  admixtures  of  sound,  which  have  exploded  dfe 
absurd  phraseology  of  chords  by  suppositioHf  retard" 
ation,  suspension,  and  the  like. 

'  As  for  the  air  here  referred  to,  it  is  not  to  be  foiind  in 
the  Oratorio.  The  description  of  the  groves  occurs  in 
the  last  part  of  the  song,  ^'  With  verdure  ciftd/'  which 
he  criticises .  in  the  following  ,page,  and  we  know .  of 
no  other.  Did  such  a  song  exist  in  the  original  manu- 
seript?  •  -  ^    O*'- 
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winds  are  heard  to  roar; .  the  thunder  splits 
the :  ear,  and  resounds  at  a  distance  in 
prolonged  rollings ;  the  hail  clatters  on 
the  leaves;  and,  lastly,  the  snow  softly 
descends-  in  large  .flakes  to  the  silent 
esirth. 

.  ripods  of  the  most  brilliant  and  majestic 
harmony. ' encompass  these  descriptions. 
IThcsongs  of  the  archangel  Gabriel,  espe- 
cially, .who  is  the  Coryphaeus,  display,  in 
the  ^  midst  of  the  chori^ses,  uncommon 
energy  and  beauty. 

One  of  the  airs  is  employed  in  represent- 
ing the  effects  of  the  waters,  from  the 
rnxghty^  roaring  billows  of  the  agitated  sea^ 
to  the  little  brook  which  gently  murmurs 
at  the  bottom  of  its  valley.  The  little  brook 
is  given  with  uncommon  felicity,  but  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  very  idea  of  an 
i^ir  intended  to  describe  the  effect  of  water 
has  something  singular  in  it,  and  does  not 
promise  any  very  high  gratification. 

Correggio  may  be  required  to  give  the 
picture  of  a  rayless  night,  or  of  a  sky 
blazing  with  radiance  in  every  direction. 
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The  idea  ib  absurd;  but  a  CorreggiOt  not^ 
withstanding  its  absurdity,  vnll  find  means 
to  introduce  a  thousand  pleasing  accessor- 
ries,  and  his  work  will  be  agreeable. 

Some  other  brilliant  points  are  also  dis* 
tinguished  in  The  Creation :  for  instance,  an 
air  of  which  Haydn  was  very  fond,  and 
which  he  had  re-cast  three  times.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  describe  the  earth  putting  forth 
trees,  plants,  flowers,  and  odoriferous 
shrubs  of  every  kind,  A  tender,  gay,  and 
simple  air  would  have  be^i  best  suited  to 
this  purpose :  and  I  must  confess  I  have 
always  thought  that,  in  this  favourite  air 
of  Haydn's,  there  was  more  affectation  than 
grace  and  ingenuity. 

This  air  is  followed  by  a  brilliant  fugue, 
in  which  the  angels  praise  the  Creator,  and 
where  Haydn  re^appears  with  all  his  ad- 
vantages. The  repetition  of  the  subject, 
which  is  the  essence  of  the^gwe,  has  here 
the  effect  of  representing  the  aeal  of  the 
angels,  celebrating,  with  united  voices,  their 
divine  Creator, 

You   next   pass  to   the  rising  of  the 
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smit  which  appears,  for  the  fin^t  tuoe/  in 
all  thQ  pomp  of  the  most  magnificeQt  spec^. 
tacle,  which  the  eje  of  man  can  contem- 
plate *• 

It  is  followed  by  the  rising  of  the  moon, 
which  silently  advances  through  the  clouds^ 
apd  iUun^ines  the  night  with  her  silver  ra- 
diance.  It  will  be  observed,  that  a  whole 
day  must  be  passed  over,    otherwise  the 


*  Perhaps  there  is  nothmg  in  nature,  \«rhich  b  capable 
of  being  so  well  represented,  by  sound,  as  light.  The 
answerof  the  blind  man,  who,  on  .being  asked  what  idea 
he  had  of  scarlet,  replied*  that  it  was  like  the  spund  of  a, 
trpimpet,  is  less  absurd  than  may  at  first  be  apprehended. 
It  «|i^uI4  be  pbservedj  that  the  character  of  different  iih 
ftnii^€»ts  d^pepcls  not  merely  on  the  acuteoess  or  gra« 
vity  of  their  tone^  but,  alsOp  on  the  degree  of  force  with 
which  soAinds  are  produced  by  them.  If,  a?  Sir  I^iutc 
Newton  supposed,  the  impulse  upon  the  nerves  of  d>e 
eye,  produced  bgr  colours,  is  simijar  in  kind  or  degree 
to  that  produced  upon  the  ear  by  sounds,  the  impression 
ttpon  the  sensarium,  or  seat  ^  sensation  in  the  brain, 
will  probably  be.  the  same,  or  so  nearly  hQ^^  that  theide^is 
of  the  respective .  e;Lterpal  objects  will  be  associated  in 
the  mind.  4^<^<>rding  to  this  tlieory,  the.  diifere^t  mu- 
sical instriimeAts^  ap^iy  be^  cliar^cterized  by  cprie^<<pqi^ 
dr^t  coiouri,  sf^  as  )to.  fcv?  £w/(^£u^^  followr 

mg manner:  ..    Wmi 
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rising  of  the  sm  coiild  not  bp^  immediacy 
/Succeeded  by  that  of  the  iQoan ;  but  r  ^e 


I  ■  • 


Wind  Instruments.  Stringed  Instruments^ 

Trombone         ^  Deep  Red ; .  Violin ;  Pink       ^ 

Trumpet  Scarlet  Viola  Rose      •  . 

Clarionette  Orange         Violoncello     Red 

Oboe  Yellow         Double  bass  J^^^P  ^^^f 

I    son  red 

Bassoon  (Alto)  Deep  Yellow  ... 

Flute  Sky  Blue 

Diapason  Deeper  Blue 

DoubleDiapason  Purple  ,  . 
Horn  .  Violet 


•  •  The  sinfonia  in  The  Creation,  wbich  represents  the 
rising  of  the  sun^  is  an  exemplification  of  this  theory.  In 
the  commencement  of  this  piece^  our  attention  is  attracted 
by  a  86ft  streaming  note  from  the  violins,  which  id  scarcel;f 
discernible,  till  the  rays  of  sound  wfaidi  issue  from  th^ 
second  violin,  diverge  into  tlie  chord  of  the  second,  to 
which  is  gradually  imparted  a  greater  fulness  of  colour 
i^s  the  violas  and  violoncellos  steal  in  with  expanding 
harmony. 

At  the  fifth  bar,  the  oboes  begin  to  shed  their  yellow 
lustre,  while  the  flute  silvers  the  mounting  rays  of  the 
Tiolin*  As  the  notes  continue  ascending  to  the  highest 
"point  of  brightness,  the  orange,  the  scarlet,  and  the  pur- 
ple, unite  in  the  increasing  splendour ;  and  the  glorious 
t>rb  at  length  appears  refulgent  with  all  the  brightest 
4>eams  of  harmony,  •    G»   * 
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are  considering  a  descriptive  poem, in  which 
transitions  are  every  thing.  The  first  part 
concludes  virith  a  chorus  of  angels. 

A  charming  harmonic  artifice  is  observa- 
ble  in  the  finale  of  this  first  part  of  The  Cre- 
ation.  When  arrived  at  the  cadence,  Haydn 
does  not  arrest  the  orchestra,  as  is  some- 
times the  case  in  his  symphonies,  but  falls 
into  modulations  ascending  by  semi-tones« 
The  transitions  are  reinforced  by  sonorous 
chords,  which  seem,  at  every. bar,  to  an- 
nounce this  cadence,  so  much  desired  by 
the  ear,  but  which  is  always  delayed  by 
some  modulation  still  more  unexpected  and 
beautiful.  Our  astonishment  increases  with 
/  our  impatience;  and,  when  the  cadence 
at  length  arrives,  it  is  saluted  with  a  gene- 
ral burst  of  applause. 

The  second  part  opens  with  an  air  ma- 
jestic in  the  beginning,  afterwards  gay,  and 
tender  towards  the  conclusion,  describing 
the  creation  of  the  birds.  The  different 
chjlraciers  of  this  air  well  represent  the 
audacious  eagle,  which,  just  created,  seems 
to  spurn  the  earth,  and  dart  towards  the 
liin;  the  gaiety  of  the  lark, 

s 
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C'est  toiy  jeime  alouette,  babitante  d^$  mni 
.   Tu  meurs  en  pr^Iudant  k  tea  tendrea  concerts  \ 

the  amorous  doves;  arid, lastly,  the  plaintive 
nightingale.  The  accents  of  the  songstress 
of  the  night  are  imitated  as  near  to  nature 
as  possible.  - 

A  beaiftiful  trio  represents  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  immense  whale,  as  he  agitates 
the  waVes  which  are  separated  by  his  enor- 
mous mass*.  A  well  executed  recitativfe 
«heM^s  us  the  generous  courser, '  proudly 
neighing  amidst  vast  meadows  :  the  active 
and  ferocious  tiger,  rapidly  traversing  the 
forests,  and  gliding  between  the  trees;  the 
fierce  lion  roars  at  a  distance,  while  th^ 
gentle  sheep,  fearless  of  danger,  are  peace- 
fully feeding.         ^ 

*  This  is  not  accurate.  The  trio  represents,  with 
iDiniitable  grace,  the  gently  sloping  hills,  adorned  with 
verdure ;  the  bass  solo  which  describes  the  vast  inhabit- 
ants'of  the  sea,  follows  isAief wards :-— 

r  ( 

_  ■*  ■ 

'^  Upheaved  from  the  deep  th*  immense  Leviathan 
^'SpcTrl'son  the  foaminjg  wave." 


The  lashing  of  the  tail  of  this  monster,  and  the  dashing 
of  the  spray,  are  admirably  given  hy  the, sonorous  flounshes 
which  start  from  the  double  basses*   -  G. 


^ 
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An  air,  fiiU  of  power  and  dignity,  an- 
nounces the  creation  of  Itnan.  i  The  move- 
m^^it  of  the  harmony^  which  corresponds 
with  the  words 

'  '*  Behold  a  man  he  stands^  the  Mng  and  lord  of  all  r 

has  been  well  preserved  in  the  German. 
This  language  allows  of  an  augmentative 
figure,  which  in  French  is  ridiculous,  but 
in  German  is  full  of  majesty.  The  text, 
literally  translated,  is  ^ 

^^  Behold  man,  the  manlt/f  the  king  of  nature !" 

The  epithet  added  to  the  word  man,  repels 
every  low  and  gtovelling  idea,  in  order  to 
concentrate  our  attention  on  the  noblest 
and  most  majestic  attributes  of  the  exalted 
and  happy  being,  whom  the  Creator  has 
just  formed. 
.  The  music  increases  in  force  and  eleva- 
tion  at  each  of  thesQ  last  words,  and  makes 
a  superb  cadence  on  ,"  the  king  of  rudure" 
It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  it. 
-:  The  second  part  of  this  air,  describes  the 
creation  of  the  charming  Eve,  that  beau^^ 
tepus  creature,  born  for  love.  This  termi- 
n^lioix  of  the  »ir  giye^  us  an  idea  of  Adaqi's 

8  3 
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happiness.  It  is  universally  esteemed  the 
finest  part  of  The  Creation ;  and,  according 
to  my  ideas,  the  reason  is,  that  Haydn  hiere 
returns  to  the  empire  of  the  passions,  and 
that  his  subject  was  one  of  the  greatest  feli- 
cities of  which  the  heart  of  man  is  sus- 
ceptible. 

The  third  part  of  The  Creation^  is  the 
shortest.  It  is  a  beautiful  translation  of 
the  most  pleasing  part  of  Milton's  poem. 
Haydn  paints  the  transports  of  the  first  and 
most  innocent  of  attachments,  the  tender 
converse  of  the  first  pair,  and  their  pure  and 
dreadless  gratitude  towards  the  infinite 
goodness  which  created  them,  and  which 
seems  to  have  created  for  them  all  nature. 
The  most  ardent  joy  breathes  in  every  bar 
of  the  allegro.  There  is  also  apparent  in 
this  part,  a  devotion  of  a  more  ordinary 
kind,  mingled  with  terror. 

Lastly,  a  chorus,,  partly  fuguedj  and 
partly  ideal,  terminates  this  astonishing 
production  with  the  same  fire  and  majesty 
with  which  it  commenced.* 

*  As  our  author  has  only  spoken  generally,  of  the  third 
part  of  this  oratorio,  we  are  tempted  ta  conttnue  the  d#^ 


/ 
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Hayda  bad  a  singular  advantage  in  the 
composition  of  the  Vocal  part.    He  had  at 

scription  to  the  end.  Hie  air,  which  represents  the  cre- 
mation of  man^  is  esteemed  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  the  piece. 
Cherubini  has  copied  the  subject  intobk  ode  on  the  d&iiii 
of  Haydn.  The  chprus,'^^  Achieved  «s  ihe  glorions  voorkl^ 
is  a  fugue  of  great  strength  and  power^ing^nioustly  accom* 
panied  by  the  orchestra.  The  jsiofonia  which  opens  ^*  the 
fairmofm**  of  creation/is  performed  by  a  celestial  band 
of  flutes  and  horns,  aided  by  the  soft  pizzitato  of  the 
atringed  instruments.  This  exquisite  harmony  ascends 
;to  the  heavenly  vaults  with  the  praises  of  the  blissful  pair^ 
and  is  joined  by  a  choir  of  angels,  chanting  "for  ever 
blessed  be  his  power/* 

The  distant  effect  of  the  responsive  choir  gives  us  an 
idea  of  space  and  amplitude^  which  nothing  b^t  «oft 
music  can  produce.  It  is  like  that  inisty  atimospAiere, 
which  artists,  in  painting,  introduce  for  the  same  purpose 
in  their  designs.  The  duetto  "  Graceful  Consort,*'  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  niost  exquisite  composition  in  the  work. 
It  is  full  of  tenderness  and  affection. 

The  "  dew^roppir^  mom**  is  introduced  by  an  inspiring 
atrain  from  the  French  horn,  which  breathes  ihe  freshnei|,« 
of  .thfit  '>  sweet  hpur  of  prime.''  The  chorus  commence/s 
with  tl\e  .unfortunate  word  "  sing,**  which  would  be  better 
^endered^  "  Peaise  the Lord,ye voices  all** 

,The  voices,  heard  amidst  this  clash  of  sounds,  have  a 
rich  and  noble  effect.  The  fuguie  which  follows  js  strong 
and  masterly.  In  the  alleluia  part,  the  principal  voices 
appear,  in  solo,  with  singular  beauty,  and  form  a  finecoor 
trast  to  die  masses  of  SQund,  stryck  put  by  the  orchestra. 

The 
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his  disposal  for  the  soprano,  one^  of  the 
Sliest  female  voices  then  existing,  thai  of 
Mademoiselle  Gherard. 

This  music  require,  to  be  executed  wiii. 
grace,  correctness,  and  expression.  The 
least  ornament  would  entirely  change  the 
character  of  the  style,  A  Crivelli  is  absd- 
lutely  necessary  ;  the  graces  of  Tachinardi 
would  here  be  out  of  place. 

The  last  word  of  the  piece  is  also  unfortunate^  '^  His 
praise  shall  last  for  aye/*  and  would  be  better  rendered^ 
"  Hispjram  shall  last  for  evermore'^ 
.  The  diort  cpnqussions    which  terminate  this  didbe 

Oratorio,  leave  jthe  mind  of  the  auditor  lost  in  sacred  awe 

'  ■      ■    •  •    ,     .  .  .  * 

at  the  sublimity  of  the  work  which  Genius  has  dared  to 
plan  and  to  execu te«  G.  ^ 


I 
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LETTER  XIX. 


f 

Salzburg,  June  2,  1809. 

«  ■ 

My  Frieud^ 

I  RETURN  to  our  subject.  The  Creation 
met  with  rapid  success* :  all  the  papers  of 
Germany  gave  an  account  of  the  a^tonistb- 
ing  effect  which  it  had  produced  at  Vienna:; 
and  the  score,  which  Was  printed  in  9,  few 
weeks  afterwards,  enabled  the  am^tteurs 
throughout  Europe  to  form  a  judgment  of 
it.  The  rapid  sale  which  it  experienced 
added  a  few  huiidred  louis  to  the  author's 
little  fortune.'  *  The  publisher  had  placed 
Gerinah  and  English  words  under  the  mu- 
sic:  they  werd  traxjslat^d  into  Swedish, 
•PriencH,.  Spanish,  Bdjifemian,  and  Ita!lian. 
^H^  French  Versiofh  is  pdmj)busly  dull,  as 
^y  one  may  ex^feri^hcfe^t*  theConserVtf- 
toire  dela  rae  Ber^fere.  ^Rfe  -author,  hxsrW^ 
«veri  is  i^t  chargeable  with  the  little  effed; 
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produced  by  The  Creation  the  firet  time  it 
was  executed  at  Paris.  A  few  minutes  be- 
fore the  performance  began  at  the  Opera-^ 
blouse,  the  infernal  machine  of  the  Sd  Ni- 
vose  exploded  in  the  rue  St.  Nicaise. 

There  are  two  Italian  translations.  The 
first,  which  is  ridiculous,  has  been  printed 
under  the  Paris  score.  The  other  was 
superintended  by  Haydn  and  the  baron 
Von  Swcten,  and,  though  the  best,  has 
only  been  printed  under  the  small  score  for 
the  piano,  published  by  Artaria.  The 
author,  M.  Carpani,  is  a  man  of  talent, 
and  moreover  an  excellent  connoisseur  in 
music.  It  was  executed  "under  the  direc- 
tio6  of  himself  and  Haydn,  at  the  house  of 
one  of  those  rare  men  who  are  wanting  to 
the  splendour  of  France;  I  mean,  the 
Prince  Lobkowitz,  who  employs  an  illus- 
trious life,  and  an  immense  fortune,  in  en- 
joying and  protecting  the  arts. 

Observe,  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of 
this  music,  which  is  all  harmony,  unless 
that  harmony  \^  cprnpl/ete.  A  d9zen)Sing- 
ef  s  or  instjruments  collected  round  a,  piano* 
^rte,  let  them  be  as  good  »9  they,  majt 
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woukl  give  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  it: 
whereas  a  good  voice,  and  a  tolerable  ac- 
companiment, are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
enjoy  the  Stahat  Mater  of  Pergolese.  This 
work  of  Haydn's  requires  at  least  twenty- 
four  voices,  and  sixty  instruments.  France, 
Italy,  England,  Holland,  and  Russia,  have 
heard  it  thus  perfornaed. 

Two  things  are  criticised  in  The  Creatwn: 
the  vocal  part,  and  the  general  style  of  the 
piece.  The  songs  are  certainly  above  me- 
diocrity >  but  I  anil  of  opinion  with  the  cri- 
tics, that  five  or  six  of  Sacchini's  air^,  thrown 
into  this  mass  of  harmony,  would  have  im- 
parted a  celestial  grace,  an  ease  and  a  dig* 
nity,  which  we  now  seek  iii  vain,  Porpora 
or  Zingarelli  would  perhaps  have  done  the 
recitatives  better  *. 

,  '  ' ' 

*  Here  ^gain  we  entirely  disseut  from  the  authof  •    lok 
our  opinion^  nothing  that  the  art  contains  is  to  be  com-^ 
par^,  for  various  and  beautiful  description,  with  the  re* 
citative  in  which  the  creatioq  of  the  beasts  is  related.    It . 
begins  with  the  lion: 

*^  Cheerful  roarinjg  itcmd^  the  tawny  tion/^ 

In  uiusqf  .with  th^  troptibondt,  is.addffd.tbe  c(m^*a/*a|g^^ 
.i^iii^strufment  of  terrific  pow^,'WfaJich  ia  ii^pide^lo  fall^  a 
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I  must  also  allow,  that  a  Marches]  ,:$iiPaG- 
chierotti,  a  Tenducci,  aa-  Aprile,  would  de- 

deep  unexpected  note,  so  as  to  imitate  the  tremendous 
roar  of  the  animal.     Next^ 

"  In  sudden  leaps  the  flexible  tiger  appearsj^ 

whose  vigorous  alertness  is  depicted  m  rapid  ifligbtsi  by 
the  stiineed  instruments. 


■€t 


The  nimble  dag  bean  up  his -branching  head,'* 


in  a  presto,  which  succeeds.     By  the  accent  here  given, 
the  notes  are  ihgenidusly  made  to  bound,  as  it  Were,  ii 
ihoirt' ddnli^bitei^le|>s;-\¥hi(Sit  Admirably  represent  tbe 
/light  motions  ^f  thAt  graqeful  fMW^aJL-   .  / 

*'  Thesprightty  steed,  with  flying  jnane  andfleri/  took/* 

follows  next,  and  affords  a  further  illustration  of  the  power 
^6f  accent.    The  music  is  ihade  to  praiice ;  and  in  a  dart- 
ing flourish,  which  is.affixed  :to  thid  vigorous  passage,  the 
snorting  of  the  noble  courser  is^well  ix>nveyed. 

As  sudden  chaliges  in  measure  and  sound  constitute 
^e  of  th'^  greatest-  beauties  In  inu^c,  the  author,  in  this 
"^liitrt  ot  the  recitktivle,  has  inttoduced  a  transitibni  wMich 
'captivates  us.    To  theVude  strokes  and  sudden 'jerkd  of 
%e  former  strains/  succeledi  a  gebtl^  'aiid'  pfacid  'indve^ 
ment,  which  depicts  the  cattle  gdibj^'ovt-  ^  to  feed  in 
meadam  gre^sZ  ^  ^^^  A\Lt^.9fi4stm»9W  ^l^^gin, this  pasto- 
ral strain,  which  expresses,  by  its  gentleness,  the  slowly- 

^OHCtir  *oftremid6iii(  i^Ada^  atmoNlacing  <<  the  whirl  &f  a  hori 
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ftpair of  exeeuliiig  muBic  of  this^kind^  m 
^hich  theivocal  .part  frequeiUlj:  stops,  to 
^ive  an  oirpQrtunity  for  the  instrumente  to 
ttnfold  the  sentiment..  At  the  very  coni«- 
niencemebt^  for  instanee,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  first  tenor  air,  it  is  obUged  to  stop  after 
the  words 

"  Disorder  yields," 

to  let  the  instruments  come  in. 

•  ■  »  :  .      •    ••  .    ■  . 

With  this  exception,  Haydn  may  be4e^ 
fended.  I. would  boldly  ask  those  w)io 
criticise  him,  "  What ,  is  beauty  in  sjng- 
ing?'"  ;If  they  are  honest,  they  will  reply, 
tliat,  in  niusic,  as  in  love,  it  is  what  we 
think  so,  what  pleases  us.  The  Rotondo  of 
Capri,  the  Apollo  of  the  Belvidere,  the  Jlfa- 
donna  delta  Seggioh^  the  Night  of  Correggio, 
will  be  considered  as  beautiful,  wherever 
man  is  not  savage.  While,  on  the  con- 
traryi  Ihe  works  of  Carissimi,  of  Pergolese, 

^r     '*■  ^  t    ■•"     ■  ...^.       '         t     ^  '  .       .      4,i        .        '■•..■••■•■  '. 
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jof  inwt^r'  from  khidi  we :  fiill  intda.  slenrly^moirfiig'  Hif^i; 
of .(j^mifaiy  po  represent, ''  m  fmg  dmensiom,  '^reej^Sp  with 
wiuous  trace,  the  worm**  All  these  striking  imitations  are 
found  witlnii  the  compass,  of  a  single  recitative.-— Xo 
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of  Durante,  I  do  not  say  in  the  cold  regions 
of  the  north,  but  ev^i  in  the  fine  climate 
which  inspired  them,  are  held,  indeed, 
in  a  sort  of  traditional  esteem,  but  do  not 
give  the  same  pleasure  as  formerly.  They  ^ 
are  still  continually  talked  of,  but  I  see 
every  where  preferred,  a  roTido  of  Andreossi, 
a  scene  of  Mayer,  or  the  works  of  some 
less,  distinguished  composers.  I  am  quite 
astonished  at  this  revolution,  which  I  have 
not,  indeed,  experienced  in  myself,  but 
which  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  in 
Italy.  For  the  rest,  it  is  certainly  very  na- 
tural to  think  that  which  pleases  us  beauti- 
ful. What  true  lover  has  not  been  able  to 
say  to  his  mistress, 

Ma  spesso  ingiusto  al  vero, 

Condatfno  ogni  altro  aspetto ; 

Tutto  mi  par  difetto  7'  ] 

Fuor  che  la  tua  belti. 

Metastasio.  ; 

Perhaps  the  reason  why  the  same  things 
ate  always  beautiful  in  the  iaxts  of  design  is, 
that  in  these  arts,  the  intellectual  pleasure 
greatly  predominates  ov6r  the  physical. 
Tliere  is  more  scope  for  thp  e;i^erci^  of  qiv 
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reason.  Every  sensible  man  is  aware,  for 
instance,  that  the  figures  of  Guido  are  more 
beautiful  than  those  of  Raphael,  which  in 
their  turn  have  more  expression.  In  music, 
on  the  contrary,  where  two-thirds,  at  least 
of  the  pleasure  is  physical,  it  is  the  senses 
which  decide.  Now  the  senses  may  feel 
pleasure  or  pain  at  any  given  moment,  but 
do  iiot  admit  of  comparison.  Every  man's 
experience  will  shew  that  the  moments  in 
which  he  has  felt  the  most  lively  pleasure 
or  pain,  leave  no  very  distinct  traces  in  his 
recollection. 

Mortimer  returned,  in  a  state  of  anxious 
solicitude,  from  a  long  voyage.  He  adored 
Jane;  but  she  had  not  replied  to  his  letters. 
On  his  arrival  at  London^  he  went  to  seek 
her  jit  her  house  in  the  country.  He  ar- 
rives :  she  was  walking  in  the  park.  He 
hastens  to. her  with  a  beating  heart:  he 
meets  her,  she  holds  out  her  hand,  and 
receives  him  with  agitation ;  lie  sees  that 
he  is  beloved.  As  they  were  walking  to- 
gether in  the  park,  Jane's  robe  became 
entangled  in  a  bush  qf  the  thorny  acacia. 
In  the  sequel,  Mortimer  was  happy ;  b«t 


9J9 


JaM  vas  fiutfaleasw     Ti 
I  nautahied  that  Jane  nefcr  lored  him, 
but   he  ahiajs  mentioiied,   as   a   proof 
of  her  attachmeiil,  the  manner  in  wlutk 
«he  reoeired  him  on  his  leinm  fiom  the 
continent.    Howerer,  he  could  nerer  «i«». 


neanjiKirticohn;  he  onl j  staits  when  h 
Mesanacada:  this  is  aD  that  he  distinclli 
lecoUects  of  the  most  detightfbl 
of  fabUfie. 

Your  i^easareinacases  the  fiist 
eig^  times  yon  hear  the  dart 


»;ii:wf 


Piaeen  idT  amumtu  camta^  mmri  f 
CijuBosA,  NaHd  G 

But  when  yon  have  once  fiilly  compre- 
hended  it,  yonr  gratification  will  dimmish 
at  each  repetition.  If,  in  mosic  pleasrae 
be  the  only  tfaennometer  of  beaoty^  this 
doet  will  bec(Mne  leas  admiraUe  the  more 
yon  hear  it.  When  ywy  shall  have  heaid 
It  for  the  thirteenth  time,  let  the  actress 

tfaedoet 


Carot 

of  the  Matrimamo,  supposing  yon  not  to 
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be  acquainted  with  it;  this  will  please  you 
mudh  more,  because  it  will  be  new  to  you. 
If  you  were  afterwaicte  aske4  whichbf  these 
two  duets  you  thought ^thii  most  beautiful, 
and  were  to  reply  according  to  your  real 
sentiments,  I  imagine  you  would  be  not  a 
little  embarrassed. 

Suppose  you  had  apartmentsin  the  palace 
of  Fontainebleau,  anjd  that  in  one  of  the 
rooms  was  placed  the  St.  Cecilia  of  Raphael. 
This  picture  is  returned  to  the  Museum, 
and  exchanged  for  the  Bape  of  Helen  by 
Quido.  You  admire  the  charming  figures 
of  Hermione  and  Helen ;  nevertheless,  if 
you  arei  asked  which  is  the  finest  of  these  two 
pieces,  the  sublime  ^Expression  of  the  St.  Ce^ 
cilia,  enchalntedmth  the  celestial  music,  and 
letting  fiill  the  instruments  on  which  she  was 
playingydecidesyouin  itsfeivour,  andyou^ 
awavd  the  palm  to  it^  Now^  why  is  this  ex- 
presj^ion  sublime?  For  three  or  four  reasons 
which  I^ee  youJready  to  state.  Burt  this 
is  argument,  ind  aiii  aTgument  that  may  ^ be 
written  down  r  whereas  it  seems  to  me  im^ 
possy^le /to  write fbur^iines^t udI^ss  it  belfti 
unmeaaiogrpoielaca],  {Mro$e>  tdpfotetbitthe 
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duet  Piaceri  delT  onem,  is. better  or  worse 
than  the  duet  Cara^  cara^  or  than  that  in 
Figaro,  Crudel  perchi  Jinora.   . 

One  cannot  feel,  at  the  same  moment,  the 
effect  of  two  melodies.  The  pleasure  they 
may  give  us  does  npt  leave  traces  in  the 
memory  sufficiently  strong,  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  them  at  any  distance  of  time. 

I  see  but  one  exception.  A  man  hears 
the  air, 

Fancitdla  sventtirata, 

Nemici  Generosi. 

at  Venice,  in  the  theatre  of  the  Phoenix, 
sitting  by  the  side  of  a  woman  whom  he 
loves  to  distraction,  but  who  does  not  re- 
turn his  passion.  He  afterwards  hears  again 
this  charming  air  on  his  return  to  France. 
He  starts ;  with  him,  ideas  of  pleasure  are 
for  ever  associated  with  these  sounds  so 
sweet;  but,  in  this  case,  this  air  is  like Mor- 
timer's thorny  acacia. 

The  works  of  great  artists,  when  once 
they  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  per- 
fection, have  equal  claims  on  our  admira- 
tion :  and  the  preference  which  we  give, 
sofnstimes  tp  one^  aodsometiBies,  toanotheiw 
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depends  entirely  on  our  temperament,  or 
the  humour  we  happen  to  be  in.  One  day  it 
is  Dominichino  who  pleases  me,  and  whom 
I  prefer  to  Guido :  the  next,  the  celestial 
beauty  of  the  heads  of  the  latter  has  a  su- 
perior attraction,  and  I  like  the  Aurora  of 
the  RospigHosi  palace  better  than  the  Com^ 
munion  of  St.  Jerome. 

V I  have  frequently  heard  it  remarked  in 
Italy,  that  in  music,  beauty  consists,  in  a 
great  degree,  in  novelty.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  the  mechanical  part  of  the  art* 
Counterpoint  has  something  mathematical 
in  it ;  a  blockhead,  with  patience,  may  be- 
come respectably  learned  in  it.  This  branch 
has  nothing  to  do  with  beauty ;  it  has  a  re- 
gM&infy  susceptible  of  deinonstration.  As 
for  the  department  of  genius,  melody,  there 
are  no  rules  for  this.  No  art  is  so  unpro- 
vided with  precepts  for  the  p^^oduction 
of  beauty  So  much  the  better  for  it,  and 
forug.  , 

Genius  has  pursued  its -march,  but  the 
poor  critics  have  not  been  able  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  path  followed'  by  the  first  ge- 
niuses, and  to  signify  to  succeeding  great 
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men  that  they  T^ere  not  to  depart  from  it. 
Cimaroisa,  whea  he  c^i^ed  his  air, 

Pria  che  spunti  in  del  V  aurora 

to  be  perfo.rnaed  at  Prague,  was  not  told  by 
pedants :  "  Yourair  is  beautiful  because  you 
have  adhered  to  such  a  rule ,  estabUshied  by 
PergoJe5e5.ii3t  such  an  air;  but  it  would  have 
been  still  more  so,  if  yoiu  had  conformed 
yourself  to  a  certain  Other  rule^  from  which 
Qaluppi  never  departed /"^  Did  not  tl^e 
painters,  of  the  time  of  Domitiichiup,  alpiost 
persuade  him  that  his  Martyrdom  of  St^ 
Andrew  at  Rome  w^is  not  beautiful  ? 

I  niiight  here  tire  you  with  preteri4^d 
rules  lai4  down  for  the  construe tion  of 
beautiful  airs ;  but  I  ajn  generous^  and  ret 
sist  the  temptation  of  iufficting  upon  yo^ 
the  ennui  they  have  occasioned  myself. 

The  more  melody  and  genius  there  is  in 
any  music,  tlie  more  liable  it  is  to  be  af«- 
footed  by  the  insteibility  of  human  things ; 
the  more  harmony  it  contains,  the  more 
secure  is  it  of  success.  The  grave  church 
ehent9»  contemporary  with  the  divine- «Ser«9 
Maestra  of  Pergolese,  have  not  worn,  out 
withtl^  aamexapidity;       . 


t. » . « 
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:: ,  But  I  am,  perhaps,  talking  at  irahdom  dti 
this  subject,  for  I  must  cdnfessv  that  tins 
Serva' Maestro^  with  Italian  singingv  gives 
me  more  pleasure,  and  ^specklUjr  h  tnore 
inward  pleasure^  than:  all  the  opefas^  of  tfaij^ 
¥ery  njodern  Paer  put  together, ,  . 

:  If  we  ar6  right  in  our  i^emarks  oil  thqt 
pail:  of  nkusic  which  soonest  fedls  the  effects 
of  time,  Haydn  may  expect  a  longer  life 
than  any  other  composer.  He  has  dis- 
played his  genius  in  the  harmony,  that  i$ 
to  say,  in  the  durable  part. 

I. give  you  the  following  quotation  from 
the  Spectator^  that  is,  from  a  very  rational 
writer : — 

"  Recitative  music,,  in  every  languagCj 
shovdd  be  as  different  as  the  tone,  or  ac- 

* 

cent,  of  each  language ;  for,  otherwise, 
what  may  properly  express  a  passion  in  one 
language,  will  not  do  it  in  another,  fiv^ry 
one,  who  has  been  long  in  Italy,  Ifnows 
yery  well  that  the  cadences,  in  their  Reci^ 
tativo^axe  only  the  accents  of  their  language, 
made  more  mu&ical  and  tuiieful-  .  .  ;  . 
"  Thus  the  notes  of  interrogationior  ad- 
iQifatjic)i%in  th§  Itaiian  jnusi?^,  aimi%9t^^l^ki% 

T  3 
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the  ordinary  tones  of  an  English  voice,  when 
we  aFc  angry :  insomuch,  that  I  have  often 
seen^  onr  audiencei^  extremely  mistaken ,  as  to 
what  has  been  doing  on  the  stage,  and  ex« 
pecting  to  see  the  hero  knoek  down  his 
messenger,  when  he  has  been  asking  him  a 
question  >  of  fancying  that  he  quarrels 
with  his  friendy  when  he  only  bids  him 

gOod-morrow/'  Spectator,  No.  29. 

Music,  which  acts  upon  the  imagination, 
has  a  more  intimate  relation,  than  painting 
.for  instance,  to  the  peculiar  organization  of 
the  individual.  If  it  gratifies  him,  it  is  by 
causing  his  fancy  to  present  to  him  certain 
agreeable  images.  His  heart,  disposed  to 
tenderness,  by  the  actual  pleasure  he  re- 
ceives from  the  sweetness  of  the  sounds, 
delights  in  these  images,  enjoys  the  felicity 
they  present  to  him,  with  an  ardour  which 
he  would  not  experience  at  ajiy  other  time. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  these  images  must  be 
different,  according  to  the  different  imagi- 
nations  which  produce  them.  What  can 
be  more  opposite  than  a  fat,  well-fed  Ger- 
man, fresh  and  fair,  drinking  beer,  and 
eating  bread  and  butter  all  day ;  and  a  d^rk^ 
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brown  ItaHan,  thin  almost  to  leanness,  with 
sallow  complexion,  and  eye  of  fire,  living 
on  coffee,  and  other  slender  and  sober  diet  ? 
Howxjan  the  same  thing  be  expected  to 
please  beings  so  dissimilar,,  speaking  Ian* 
guages  so  totally  different  from  each  other? 
They  icannot  possibly  have  the  same  ab- 
stract idea  of  beauty.  If  the  rhetoricians 
will  insist  that  there  is  an  ideal  beauty  com^ 
moB  to  both,  the  pleasure,  produced  by 
what  these  tw^  persons  equally  admire,  will 
be  necessarily  very  £a,int.  They  will  both 
admire  the  funeral  games  of  the  fifth  book 
of  tlie  JSneid  :  but  whenever  you  desire  to 
excite  in  them  a  strong  emotion,  you  must 
present  to  t^engi  images  analogous  to  their 
vOTy  different  natures.  How  will  you  bring 
a  poor  Prussian  student  of  Konigsberg, 
who  is  shivering  with  cold  for  eleven  months 
of  the  year,  to  relish  the  eclogues  of  Virgil, 
and  to  feel  the  pleasure  of  being  in  the  shade 
of  a  cool  grotto  by  the  side  of  a  bubbling 
spring? 

l^ridiprytduiinaniroM  . 

A  comfortable  robnl^  wdl  heated  by  a 
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good  Stove,  vould  afford  him  a  ihuoh  inoTe 
agreeable  image. 

We  m^y  apply  this  illustpation  to  all  the 
£lie  arts.  To  an  honest  Fleming,  who  has 
never  studied  design,  the  forms  of  Ruben''^ 
It^omen  are  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world* 
Let  QOt  us,  who  admire  slenc^ei^ness  of  form 
at)Ove  every  thing  elso,  and  to  whom  the 
figures  even  of  Raphaels  women  appear  rar. 
th0r  massive,  be  too  ready  to  laugh, at  hiro. 
'  If  we  were  to  consider  the  matter  closely, 
it  would  appear  that  each  individual,  and, 
CQAaequently,  each  na^on,  has  a  separate 
ide^  €^f  beauty^  .which  is  a  combination  of 
every  thing  that  plexuses  him  most  in  things 
qf  the  same  nature. 

Theideal  beauty  of  Paris,  is  thai  which 
most  gratifies  the  Inajority  of  the  Parisians. 
Iq  music^  for  instance,  M.  Garat  pleases 
tlb^m  a  Iduiidredl  times  mora  lAmn  Madame 
C&tftlani,  thoi^gball,  I  knawiqot  why,  would 
BQli^Ui^M  that  they  Ttei^  of  thts;  opinions 
In  a  matter  so  indifferent  to  the  welfi^re  Cjf 
the  state  a»  the  fiit€^v:9KtB^v  what  mischief 
C0UI4  JW^  h^«aess  Ub^rty^fi^^^J^ 
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V 

/  W-e  heed  6n]y  open  our  eyes  to  perceive, 
twebty  times  in  a  day,  that  the  French  nation 
has  chatiged  its  habits  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  Nodiing  less  resembles  whit  we  were 
in  1780,  than  a  young  Frenchman  of  1814* 
We  were  lively  and  restless ; — these  gentler- 
men  are  almost  English.  There  is  more  gra* 
vity ;  more  of  what  is  rational,  and  less  of 
what  i^  agreeable.  Our  youth,  who  will  be 
the  whole  nation  twenty  years  hence,  having 
changed,  our  poor  rhetoricians  must  reason 
more  beside  the  niark  than  usual,  if  they 
will  have  the  fine  arts  to  remain  the  same. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess,''  said  a 
young  colonel  to  me,  "  that,  since  the  camn 
paign  of  Moscow,  I  do  not  think  Iphigenia 
in  AuUs  so  fine  a  tragedy.  Achilles  appears 
to  me  father  too  much  of  a  dupe,  and  I  be- 
gin to  prefer  Shakespeare's  Macbeth'' 

But  I  am  rather  wandering :.  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  I  am  not  a  young  Frenchman  of 
1814.  Let  us  return  to  our  point,  which 
its,  to  ascertain  whether,  in  ratisic,  the  ideal 
beauty  of  a  Dane  can  be  the  same  wilii  that 
of  a  Neapdlitao. 

The  Aai^Ktingale  is  a  favourite  in  every 
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country ;  and  the  reason  is,  tliat  its  song, 
heard  during  the  fine  evenings  at  the  close 
of  spring,  which  are  every  where  the  most 
delightful  moments  of  the  year,  is  agreeable 
in  itself,  and  associated  with  a  thousand 
charming  ideas.  It  signifies  not  that  I  am 
a  native  of  the  north ;  the  song  of  the  night- 
ingale always  reminds  me  of  my  walks  home 
Bt  Home,  after  the  conversaziom^  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  during  the  fine  sum* 
mer^s  nights.  One  is  deafened,  in  passing 
along  those  solitary  streets,  by  the  vibrating 
notes  of  the  nightingales  which  are  kept  in 
every  house.  The  song  of  this  bird  re- 
minds  us  the  more  strongly  of  the  fine  days 
of  the  year,  as  from  not  being  able  to  hear 
it  whenever  we  please,  we  do  not  wear  out 
this  pleasure  by  partaking  of  it  at  unfa- 
vourable periods,  when  we  are  not  disposed 
to  enjoy  it. 

Haydn  wrote  his  Creation  to  German 
words,  which  are  not  capable  of  Italian 
melody.  How  could  he,  even  if  he  had 
wished  it,  have  written  melodies  Hke  those 
ofSacchini?  Born  in  Germany,  knowing  his 
own  feeUngs,  and  those  of  his  country  men. 
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he  apparently  wished  to  please  them  in  the 
first  place.,  We  may  criticise  a  man  when 
we  see  him  mistake  the  road  to  his  object ; 
but  is  it  reasonable  to  quarrel  with  him  on 
the  choice  of  the  object  ? 

A  great  Italian  master  has  produced  the 
only  criticism  worthy  of  Haydn  and  of  him- 
self. He  has  re-cast^  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  all  the  music  of  The  Creation^  which 
will  not  see  the  light  till  after  his  death. 
This  master  thinks  that  Haydn,  in  sym- 
phony, is  a  man  of  genius,  but,  in  every 
thing  else,  only  estimable.  For  my  own 
part,  1  am  of  opinion,  that  when  the  two 
Creations  shall  both  have  been' published, 
the  German  one  will  always  be  preferred  at 
Vienna,  and  the  Italian  at  Naples  *^. 

*  I  bope  Z  may  be  excused  a  repetition.  I  have  a  great 

.  desire  to  quote  a  letter,  the  original  of  which  I  sent  to  my 

friend  about  the  same  time  with  the  present.    It  was 

written  in  French,  by  9n  amiable  canoness  of  Brunswick, 

whose  loss  we  have  now  to  deplore. 

She  thus  concluded  a  letter  on  Werter,  who,  it  is  known, 
was  born  at  Brunswick,  and  was  the  son  of  the  abb6  de 
J  .  She  was^  describing  exactly,  at  my  request,  the 
kind  of  taste  which  Werter  had  in  music.  <' 

^  As  of  all  the  arts,  music  is  that  which  la  most 
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^pdbie  of  giving  delicate  ah^desi  and  whose  descriptm 
powers  follow  the  movements  of  the  soul,  the  farthest,  I 
may  make  a  distinction  between  s^isibility  after  the  manner 
of  Mozart,  and  sensibility  after  the  manner  of  Cimarosa. 

^  Forms  like  that  of  ^ilhelmina  de  M-— <— and  of  the 
angel  in  the  picture  of  Parmiesano,  which  I  have  in  my 
chimber>  (the  Madonna  al  longo  coQo^)  seem  to  me,  to 
announce  beings  whose  strength  is  overcome  by  their  sen* 
sibility — who,  in  moments  of  emotion,  become  emotion  it- 
self. There  is  no  room  for  any  thing  besides  ; — courage,  a 
regard  for  reputa(ti«n,-^very  thing  is,  not  merely  sur-" 
mounted,  but  disregarded.  Such  a  being  would  the  beau« 
teous  angel  just  mentioned  be,  singing  at  the  feet  of  an 
adored  godmother 

I 

^  Voi  che  sapete. 

Tke  northern  nations  seem  to  me  to  be  the  subjects  of 
this  music,  which  is  their  queen. 

**  When  yoii  are  better  acquainted  with  Germany,  and 
have  met  with  some  of  those  unfortunate  girls  who  every 
year  die  of  love  in  this  country — don*t  laugh.  Monsieur 
le  Fran9oi8— you  will  see  the  sort  of  power  which  our 
Music  has  over  us.  Look  round  on  li  Sunday  evening  at 
Hkntzgarten,  or  in  those  English  pleBSure^-ground^  where 
Ike  young  people  of  the  cities  of  the  north  go  to  walk  on 
holiday  evenings.  Look  at  those  pairs  of  lovers  who  are 
taking  coflPee  by  the  side  of  their  parents,  while  troops  of 
Bohenlianmusioians  are  playing  on  the  horsy  their  waltaes, 
tUd  their  slow  and  affecting  music.  Observe  their  eyes 
fix ;  .see  them  press  eacb  otber^s  handa  over  the  Uttli 
table,  under  the  eye  of  their  mother ;»  for  liiey  are,  as  wi 
«aj^vhese>:&e6wtAtfd.   Wett.9  a  coasfltiiftipn  cairks  off  4he 
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lover ;  his  betrothed  is  not  absolutely  in  despair,  but  she 
loses  her  spirits,  and  sits  up  all  night  to  read  romances. 
In  a  little  time,  her  breast  is  affected, — and  she  dies  with- 
out the  best  physicians  being  able  to  find  a  remedy  for 
this  malady.  But  notliing  appears  externally.  You  per- 
haps saw  her,  a  fortnight  before,  making  tea  at  her  mo- 
tfaer^d  house  ;• — you  merely  thought  her  -  out  of  spirits. 
You  inquire  about  her,  aind  receive  for  answer,  *  Poor 
such  a  oi^  !^*<She  is  dead  of  grief.'  There  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  such  a  reply  in.  this  country.  ^  And 
where  is  her  lover  ?'-^  At  the  army,  but  we  bear  nothing 
firo^mhim/ 

^^  These  are  the  hearts  which  Handel,  Mozart,  Boc- 
chirini,  and  Berda,  know  how  to  touch. 

'*  The  brown  and  energetic  women  which  the  south  of 
Europe  pcoduces,  must  be  fond  of  the  music  of  Cimarosa. 
Tbey- would  pontard  tbemselves  for  a  living  lover,  but 
would  ne^er  die  with  languishing  ^fter  a  faithless:  one. 

^^  The  female  airs  of  Cimarosa,  and  of  all  the  Neapoli^ 
ten  mtasters,  indicate  power,  even  in  moments  the  *most 
iinpavsioned.  In  the  Nemici  Gaier6$i,  which  was  per- 
^^rmeil  M  Dresden  two  years  ago,  oar  MoaarlworiMhave 
made  something  divinely  tender  of 

ifirt  ion  tillana,  ma  son  dama. 

av*     -       "      ••'■•'•'    ^   • .  ^  ^  ■  ■ 

CSimarosa  has  made  a  lively  and  rapid  little  air  of  this  de- 

dsiitition,  because  the  situation  called  for  it;  but  a  German 

#bniiift  wouHnot  luive  pionrouneed  th^se v^ords  wimout 

.  ■      .  •  '  ■  .  ••  •         '  .  '  '  t 


\ 
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FRAGMENT 

OP    THE   REPLY   TO    THE   PRECEDING     LETTER* 

*  , 

Montmorency y  June  9Qy  1 809. 

I  AM  charmed  with  your  letter,  my  dear 
Edward  ;  our  ideas  are  the  same  in  other 
words.  Do  not  give  yourself  any  concern. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  your  great  composers, 
that  their  charming  melodies  are  not 
equally  agreeable  to  every  one.  This  arises 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  delightful  art 
which  renders  them  immortal.  In  respiect 
of  the  mode  in  which  they  give  pleasure, 
sculpturje  and  music  are  as  opposite  as 
possible. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  always  from 
sculpture  that  we  draw  our  examples  of 
ideal  beauty.  Now,  in  sculpture,  there  is 
a  general  idea  of  beauty^  bec^usiB  jthere  ia 
much  less  difference  in  the  form  of  thti 
human  body  in  different  countries,  than  in 
the  constitution  which  is  given  by  the  cli- 
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mate.  A  handsome  young  peasant  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Copenhagen,  and  a 
young  Neapolitan,  equally  distinguished 
for  his  beauty,  differ  less  in  external  form, 
than  in  their  passions  and  characters.  It 
is,  therefore,  more  easy  to  establish  an  uni- 
versal idea  of  beauty  in  the  art  which  imi- 
tates these  exterior  forms,  than  in  those 
which  call  into  action  the  various  affections 
of  minds  so  different. 

Besides  the  absolute  beauty  of  the 
figure,  much  importance  is  attached,  in  the 
arts  of  design,  to  expression.     But  these 

arts  do  not  imitate  the  moral  nature  of  man 

> 

so  closely  as  poetry,  and,  consequently,  are 
not  liable  to  displease  a  Dane,  because  they 
are  warmly  admired  by  a  Neapolitan.  In 
a  thousand  actions  of  life,  very  capable  of 
being  exactly  represented  in  romance  or 
comedy,  that  which  appears  charming  at 
Naples,  will  be  thought  outr6  and  indeli* 
cate  at  Copenhagen ;  and  that  which  is  de- 
licate in  Zealand,  will  be  frozen  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sebetes.  The  poet,  then, 
must  make  his  choice,  and  endeavour  to 
please^  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Caiiova, 
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on  the  contrary,  is  not  embarrassed  by 
^uch  considerations.  His  Paris  and  his 
Hekn  will  be  as  divine  at  Copenhagen  as 
at  Rome,  only  every  man  will  enjjoy  th^ 
beauty,  and  admire  their  autibor,  id  pftK 
portion  to  his  own  sensibility.  Why  ?  Bch 
Caus0  these  charming  figures  represent  only 
moderate  afibctions,  cofi[:^mon  to  the  Dane 
ajdd  the  Neapolitan.  Had  they  been  capa<- 
ble  of  imitating  stronger  passicnis^  they 
wduld  soon  have  arrived  at  the  point  where 
the  senisibility  of  the  native  of  the  soulih 
«ep£urates  from  that  of  the  inhabitant  of  the 
north.  What  then  must  he  the  embaart- 
ra^ssment  of  the  musician^  who,  of  all  artiste, 
moBt  closely  describes  the  affections  of  the 
humaa.  heart;  ytf  who  can  only  describe 
thesis,  by  bringing  into  action  the  imagidar 
tiou;  and  the  siensibiJity  of  each  of  his  aui- 
dltons»i  and  by  incorporating  them,  so  to 
sjieak,  with  his*  work.!  How:  could!  yoti 
pQssibfy  expect  a  native  of  the  north:  to 
iseil  Gimarosafs  air;  Cornel  w  vmgo  pef 
^smikrti^f'  Thei  distracted  loi^eir  who  aingi 
it)  must  appear  to  him  neither  more  nof 
^f^sflL'th^ta  aiQQuadman  eseaped)  fmsis  Bedlaiti; 
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Godsaoe  the  King ^  on  the  other  hand,  would, 
probably,  be  thought  insipid  at  Naples.  Do 
not  then  be  uneasy  about  your  dear  Cima- 
rosa ;  he  may  go  out  of  fashion,  but  the 
justice  of  posterity  will  assuredly  place  him, 
for  talent,  by  the  side  of  Raphael.  Only 
the  talent  of  the  latter  is  felt  by  a,ll  the 
world,;  or  at  least  by  all  Europe ;  whereas, 
in  music,  it  is  natural  that  each  couptry 
should  have  its  RaphaeK  Each  of  the 
worlds  which  revolve  over  our  heads  has, 
in  like  manner,  its  sun,  which,. to  the  neigh- 
bouring worlds,  is  only  a  staj^  more  or  lesa 
brilliant  according  to  its  distance.  So 
Handel,  that  sun  of  England,  is  only  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude  to  the  country  of 
the  Mozarts  and  Haydns ;  and  as  we  ap-;- 
proach  nearer  the  equator,,  he  is  reduced 
to  a  size  still  smaller,  to  the  happy  inhar 
bitaDt  of  the  shore  of  Pausilippo. 
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LETTER  XX. 


Halein,  June  5,  1809. 

My  dear  Louis, 

Two  years  after  The  Creation^  Haydn, 
animated  by  success,  and  encouraged  by 
his  fiiend  Von  Swieten,  composed  a  new 
oratorio.  The  Four  Seasons.  The  descrip- 
tive Baron  had  taken  the  text  of  them  from 
Thomson.  There  is  less  sentiment  in  this 
work  than  in  The  Creation^  but  the  subject 
admitted  of  gaiety,  the  joy  of  the  vintage, 
profane  love ;  and  The  Four  Seasons  would 
be  the  finest  thing  extant,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  descriptive  music,  if  The  Creation 
did  not  exist. 

The  music  of  it  is  more  learned,  and  less 
sublime,  than  that  of  The  Creation.  It, 
nevertheless,  surpasses  its  elder  sister  in  one 
point ;  ,that  is,  the;  quartetts.  Why,  in 
other  respects,  should  we  find  fault  with 
this  music  ?  It  is  not  Italian,  say  you.  Be 
it  so.  I  allow,  that  the  symphony  suits  the 
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Stubborn  organization  of  the  Germans; 
but  this  is  to  our  advantage.  So,  in  the 
other  arts,  it  is  not  amiss  that  .each  coun- 
try should  have  a  pecuhar  cast  of  counte- 
nance. The  general  pleasure  is  augmented 
by  it.  We  enjoy  the  Neapoh tan  airs  of 
Paesiello,  and  the  Gennan  symphonies  of 
JHaydn.  When  shall  we  see  Talma,  after 
having  one  day  performed  Andromache, 
exhibit  to  us  the  next,  the  unhg^ppy  Mac- 
beth, drawn  into  guilt  by  the  ambition  of 
his  wife  ?  It  should  be  known,  that  The  Mac-' 
beth^  Hamlet^  &c.,  of  M.  Ducis,  though  no 
doubt  very  good  pieces,  have  about  as  much 
resemblance  to  the  plays  of  the  English 
poet,  as  to  those  of  Lope  de  Vega.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  with  respect  to  works  of 
romance,  we  are  precisely  at  the  same  point 
as  we  were  fifty  years  ago  with  regard  to 
Italian  music.  There  will  be  a  great  out- 
cry ;  pamphlets,  satires,  perhaps  even  blows, 
will  be  dealt  about  at  some  future  time, 
when  the  public,  at  rest  from  political 
agitation,  shall  be  competent  to  judge  of  li- 
terature. But  this  public,  tired  at  length 
of  the  insipid  pupils  of  the  great  Racine, 

V 


I . 
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will  be  desirous  of  seeing  Hamiet  and 
Othelh.  The  coraparison  fails  only  in  one 
point ;  which  is,  that  these  pieces  will  fiot 
supersede  Phadra,  or  Cinna;  and  that 
Molifere  will  still  remain  without  a  rival— 
sitnplj,  because  he  is  unique. 

The  text  of  The  Four  Seasons  is  des|)ica- 
ble.  As  to  the  music,  represent  to  yourself 
a  gallery  of  pictures,  differing  in  style,  sub* 
ject,  and  colouring.  This  gallery  is  di- 
vided into  four  apartmente,  in  the  middle 
of  each  of  which,  appears  a  large  prin- 
cipal picture. 

The  subjects  of  these  four  picttires  are, 
for  the  first,  the  snow,  the  north  winds,  the 
frost,  and  its  horrors. 

In  the  Summer,  a  storm;  iti  the  Aututeft, 
hunting;  and  in  Winter,  the  village  evening. 

It  immediately  occurs,  that  an  inhabitant 
of  a  mt^re  fottun^ate  climate,  would  nothavte 
introduced  snow,  and  the  horrors  of  winter, 
into  a  picture  of  the  spring.  According  to 
toy  taste,  it  is  but  a  dismal  commencement 
of  the  work.  According  to  the  amiateuri^, 
these  rude  sounds  have  a  wonderful  ten-~ 
•dency  to  increase  the  subsequent  pleasure. 
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With  yoa,  my  friend,  I  shall  not  go 
through  The  Four  Settsms^  step  by  step* 

{a  reipresenting  the  summer's  sun,  Hayda 
was  under  the  necessity  ofendeavouriajgto 
keep  clear  of  the  first  sun-rise  in  The  Crea-- 
tion  ;  and  this  art,  \diich  we  would  fain 
consider  as  descriptive,  is  so  vague,  so 
anti^aacripCivie,  that,  notwithstonding  the 
incredible  pains  which  the  Arst  symphonist 
of  the  world  has  takeii»  he  has  fallen  into 
some  degree  of  repetition. 

The  oppression,  the  exhaustion  of  every 
thing  tliat  breathes,  and  even  of  the  plants, 
ducing  the  intense  heat  of  a  summer^s  day, 
are  penfeotly  given.  This  very  natural  de- 
scription concludes  in  a  general  silence. 
The  clap  of  thunder,  with  which  the  storm 
commences,  breaks  this  sil^ace.  Here, 
Haydn  is  in  his  element ;  all  is  fire,  tumult, 
inoiae,  and  terror.  It  is  one  of  Michel 
Angelo's  pictures.  At  length  the  tempest 
ceases,  the  clouds  disperse,  the  sun  re- 
sippears,  the  drops  of  water,  with  which 
the  ieaves  of  the  trees  are  charged,  glitter 
in  the  forest;  a  charming  evening  suc- 
..oeeds  to  the  storm,  night  comes  on,  and 

u  2 
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all  is  silent ;  except  that,  from  time  to 
time,  the  stillness  is  broken  by  the  cry  of 
some  nocturnal  bird,  or  the  sound  of  a 
distant  bell, 

Che  pare  il  giorao  pianger  che  si  muore  : 
"  Which  seems  to  mourn  the  dying  day/* 

The  physical  imitation  is  here  carried  to 
its  height.  But  this  tranquil  scene  forms, 
by  no  means,  a  striking  conclusion  of  the 
summer,  after  the  tremendous  passage  of 
the  tempest. 

The  chase  of  the  stag,  with  which  the 
autumn  opens,  is  a  happy  subject  for  mu- 
sic. Every  one  recollects  the  overture  of 
Henry  IV. 

The  vintage,  in  which  some  tipplers  are 
singing  jn  one  part,  while  the  young  people 
of  the  village  are  engaged  in  dancing, 
forms  an  agreeable  picture.  The  song  of 
the  drinking  party,  is  ^blended  with  the  air 
of  a  national  dance  of  Austria,  arranged  as 
a  fugue.  The  effect  of  this  spirited  passage  ' 
is  very  great,  especially  in  this  country.  It 
is  often  .  played  in  Hungary,  during  tKe 
vintage.     It  is  the  only  instance,  I  think. 
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in  which  Haydn,  when  directly  imitating 
nature,  has  availed  himself  of  the  predilec- 
tions of  his  comitrymen  as  a  means  of  suc- 
cess. 

The  critics  objected  to  The  Four  Seasons^ 
'  that  it  contained  even  fewer  airs  than  The 
Creation,  and  said  that  it  was  a  piece  of  in- 
strumental music,  with  a  vocal  accompani- 
ment. The  author  was  growing  old.  He 
is  also  accused,  ridiculously  enough  in  my 
opinion,  of  having  introduced  a  little  gaiety 
into  a  serious  subject.  And  why  is  it  se- 
rious ?  Because  it  is  called  an  oratorio.  Thei 
title  may  be  ill  chosen  ;  but  is  it  not  I'ather 
a  fortunate  thing,  that  a  symphony,  which 
produces  no  very  profound  emotions, 
should  be  occasionally  lively  ?  The  chillyf 
accuse  him,  with  more  justice,  pf  having 
put  two  winters  into  one  year. 

The  best  critique  that  has  been  given  of 
this  work,  is  that  which  fiaydn  himself  ad- 
dressed to  me,  when  I  went  to  give  him  an 
account  of  the  performance  of  it  in  the 
palace  Schwartzenberg.  The  applause  had 
been  universal,  and  I  hastened  out  to  con- 
gratulate the  author.  Scarcely  had  I  opened 
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my  lips,  when  the  honest  composer  stopped 
me :  "  I  am  happj  to  find  that  my  music 
pleases  the  public,  but  I  can  receive  no 
compliment  on  this  work  from  you.  I  am 
convinced  that  you  feel  yourself  that  it  is 
not  The  Creation :  and  the  reason  is  this. 
In  The  Crea^iow,  the  actors  are  angels;  here, 
they  are  peasants.''  This  remark  is  excel- 
lent, as  relating  to  a  man  Whose  talent  was 
mther  for  the  subhme  than  the  tender. 

The  words  of  The  Four  Seasons^  common- 
place enough  in  themselves,  were  flatly 
translated  into  several  languages.  The 
music  was  arranged  in  quattetts  and  quin-^ 
tetts,  and  was  introduced  still  more  than 
that  of  The  Creation,  into  amateur  concerts. 
The  little  melody  contained  in  it,  being 
principally  in  the  orchestra,  the  air  remains 
almost  entire,  even  when  the  vocal  part  is 
taken  away.  Further  than  this,  I  am  pro- 
bably not  a  competent  judge  of  The  Four 
Seasom.  I  never  heard  it  more  than  once, 
and  then  my  attention  was  much  diverted. 

1  was  disputing  with  a  Venetian,  who  sat 
by  me,  on  the  quantity  of  melody  existing  in 
music,  tto  wards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
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century.  I  remarked  that,  at  that  time, 
there  was  scarcely  any  thing  that  could  be 
called  an  air ;  and  that  the  music  was, 
doubtless,  little  else  than  an  agreeable 
noise. 

My  companion  started  from  his  seat  at 
these  words,  and  related  to  me  the  adven- 
tures  of  one  of  his  countrymen^  the  singer 
Alessandro  Stradella,  who  lived  about  the 
year  1650. 

He .  frequented  the  most  distinguished 
house  in  Venice,  and  ladies  of  the  first 
rank  disputed  the  advantage  of  taking  le^-^ 
sons  from  him.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he 
became  acquainted  with  Hortensia,  a  Rod- 
man lady,  who  was  beloved  by  a  noble  Ve- 
netian. Stradella  fell  in  love  with  her,  and 
had  little  difficulty  in  supplanting  his  rival. 
He  carried  oflf  Hortensia  to  Rome,  where 
they  gave  it  out  that  they  were  married. 
The  furious  Venetian  sent  two  assassins  ip 
search  of  them,  who,  ailer  having  vainly 
sought  for  them  in  many  towns  of  Italy,  at 
length,  discovered  the  place  of  their  retreat, 
and  arrived  at  Rome  one  evening  when 
Stradella  was  giving  an  oratorio  in  the  hand- 
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some  church  of  St.  John  Lateran.  The 
assassins  determined  to  execute  their  com- 
mission when  the  people  came  but  of  the 
church,  and  went  in  to  watch  one  of  their 
victims,  and  to  examine  whether  Hortensia 
was  among  the  spectators. 

Scarcely  had  they  listened,  for  a  few  mo- 

• 

ments,  to  the  delightful  voice  of  Stradella, 
than,  they  began  to  soften..  They  were 
seized  with  remorse,  they  melted  into  tears, 
and  their  last  consideration  was  how  to 
save  the  lovers,  whose  destruction  they 
had  sworn.  They  waited  for  Stradella  at 
the  door  of  the  church,  and  saw  him 
coming  out  with  Hortensia.  They  ap- 
proached, thanked  him  for  the  pleasure 
they  had  just  received,  and  informed  him 
that  he  owed  his  life  to  the  impression 
which  his  voice  had  made  upon  them. 
They  then  explained  to  him  the  horrible 
object  of  their  journey,  and  advised  him 
to  leave  Rome  immediately,  in  order  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  making  the 
Venetian  believe  that  they  had  arrived  too 
late.   ^ 

Stradella  and  Hortensia  lost  nO  time  in 
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profiting  by  the  advice,  and  repaired  to 
Turin.  The  noble  Venetian,  on  receiving 
the  report  of  his  agents,  became  only  the 
more  furious.  He  went  to  Rome,  for  the 
purpose  of  concerting  his  measures  with 
Hortensia's  own  father.  He  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  old  man  that  his  dishonour 
could  only  be  washed  away  in  the  blood  of 
his  daughter  and  her  ravisher ;  and  the  un- 
natural father  set  out  fdr  Turin,  with  two 
assassins,  after  having  procured  letters  of 
recommendation  to  the  m.arquis  Villars, 
who  was  then  the  French  ambassador  at  that 
court. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Duchess  Regent 
of  Savoy,  having  heard  of  the  adventure  of 
the  two  lovers  at  Rome,  was  desirous  of 
saving  them.  She  put  Hortensia  into  a 
convent,  and  gave  Stradella  the  title  of  her 
first  musician,  as  well  as  apartments  in  her 
palace.  These  precautions  appeared  to  be 
effectual,  and  the  lovers  enjoyed,  for  some 
months,  a  perfect  tranquillity ;  when,  one 
evening,  as  he  was  taking  the  air  upon  the 
ramparts  of  the  town,  Stradella  was  at- 
tacked by  three  men,  who  stabbed  him  in 
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tiie  breast,  and  Jeft  him  for  dead.  They 
were  the  father  of  Hortensia,  and  his  two 
eompaDions,  who  immediately  took  refuge 
in  the  palace  of  the  French  ambassador. 
M.  de  Villars,  unwilhng  to  afford  them 
protection  after  the  commission  of  a  crime 
so  notorious^  or  to  surrender  them  to  jusi- 
tice  after  having  granted  them  an  asylum, 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  escaping  a 
few  days  afterwards. 

Nevertheless,  contrary  to  all  expecta-r 
tion,  Stradella  recovered  from  his  wounds, 
and  the  Venetian  beheld  his  projects  a  se* 
cond  time  frustrated :  but  without  aban<^ 
doning  his  plans  of  revenge.  ^  Rendered 
only  more  wary  by  his  former  failures,  he 
sought  to  take  his  measures  with  greater 
certainty^  and  contented  himself  for  the 
present  with  setting  spies  over  Hortensia 
and  her  lover.  A  year  passed  in  this 
way.  The  Duchess,  more  and  more  inte- 
rested in  their  fate,  was  desirous  of  nmr* 
Tying  them,  and  rendering  their  union  ie^ 
gitimate.  Aft;er  the  ceremony,  Hortensia, 
tired  of  the  confinement  of  the  convei^t, 
was  desirous  of  seeing  tb^  port  of  Geaoa. 

/ 
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Stradetia  conducted  her  thither,  and  the 
very  day  after  their  arrival,  they  were  foa&d 
poniarded  in  their  bed. 

This  melancholy  adventure  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  year  1670.  Stra« 
della  was  a  poet,  a  composer,  and  the  first 
singer  of  his  time. 

I  replied  to  the  compatriot  of  Stradella^ 
that  mere  sweetness  of  sound,  though  de&* 
titute  of  all  melody,  gives  a  very  consi« 
derable  pleasure  even  to  the  most  savage 
minds;  When  Murad  IV.,  after  having 
taken  Bagdad  by  assault,  in  1637,  ordered 
a  general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  one 
Persian  only  dared  to  raise  his  voice; 
he  demanded  to  be  conducted  to  the 
emperor^  as  having  something  of  im*^ 
portanee  to  communicate  to  him  before  be 
died. 

Having  prostrated  himself  at  the  f&et  of 
Murad,  Scakcuh^  such  was  the  Persian's 
name,  cried,  with  his  face  to  the  earth: 
*^  Destroy  not,  O  Sultan,  with  me,  an 
art  of  more  value  than  thy  whole  empire : 
listen  to  my  song,  and  then  thou  shalt 
command   my    death. ""      Murad    having 
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signified  his  assent,  Scakculi  drew  from  un- 
der his  robe  a  little  harp, and  poured  forth, 
extempore,  a  sort  of  romance  on  the  rain 
of  Bagdad.  The  stern  Murad,  in  spite  of 
the  shame  which  a  Turk  feels  on  betray- 
ing  the  least  emotion,  was  melted  to 
tears,  and  commanded  the  massacre  to 
be  stopped.  Scakculi  followed  him  to 
Constantinople,  loaded  with  riches,  and 
introduced  there  the  music  of  Persia, 
in  which  no  European  has*  ever  been 
able  to  distinguish  any  kind  of  air  what- 
soever. 

I  think  I  see  in  Haydn,  the  Tintoret  of 
music.  Like  the  Venetian  painter,  he 
unites  to  the  energy  of  Michel  Angelo,  fire, 
originality,  and  fertility  of  invention.  All 
this  is  invested  with  a  loveliness  of  colour- 
ing, which  renders  pleasing  even  the  mi- 
nutest details.  I  am,  nevertheless,  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  Tintoret  of  Eisenst'adt  was 
more  profound  in  his  art  than  the  Venetian 
one;  more  particularly,  he  knew  how  to 
^^  .work  slowly. 
.  The  mania  of  comparisons  seizes  me* 
I  trust  you  with  my  collection,  on  condi- 
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tion  that  you  will  not  laugh  at  it  too  much. 
I  fancy,  then,  that 

Pergolese,  and]         ,     ^     ,     ,     /* 

j^.  fare  the  Raphaels  of  music. 

Cmiarosa  •  •  •  • )  ^ 

Paesiello  •  •  •  •  is Guido 

Durante     Lionardo  da  Vinci 

Hasse     •    •  •  •  • Rubens 

Handel  • ^  •  •  Michel  Angelo 

Galuppi     •  •  •' Bassano 

Jomelli Lewis  Caracci 

Gluck    Caravaggio 

Piccini  ...•....••  -Titian 

Sacchini     Correggio 

Vinci Fra  Bartolommeo 

Anfossi • Albano 

Zingarelli  •  •  •  • Guerchino 

Mayer    ............  Carlo  Maratti 

Mozart ......  Dominichino  *. 


"^  It  is  rather  remarkable^  that  the  annotator  should 
have  compared  Mozart  to  the  same  painter;  as  the 
following  extract  from  the  Monthly  Magazine,  March, 
1811,  will  shew:  "I  cannot  conclude  these  observa^ 
tions  upon  the  new  music,  without  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Mozart.  For  feeling  and  expression,  this  9 
favourite  of  the  Muses  may  be  denominated  th^DoMiNi- 
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Tihe  feast  imperfect  resemblance^  is  that 
of  Paesiello  and  Guido.  As  £01*  M'ozart^ 
Dominichino  should  have  a  still  stronger 
cast  oi  melanchcdy,  to  resemble  him  en- 
tirely. 

The  painter  had  expression,  but  it  was 

CHiNO  of  our  art.  During  the  short  time  that  he  flou- 
rished, he  exhibited  the  most  exquijsite  flights  of  fancy. 
His  melodies  are  unrivalled  for  grace  and  simplicity ;  and 
since  his  djeadi^it  is  said  that  Haydn  has  affirmed  that  his 
compositions  were  models  of  the  most  refined  elegance, 
and  that  in  his  old  ag^  he  was  studying  the  works  ol  his 
pupil. 

'^  His  imagination  has  infused  a  sublimity  into  the  opera, 
thatiMW  neiidel^  it  the  highest  of  all  intellectual  pleasures. 
And  it  is  to  be  lameotad,  tfaata  great  nation,  like  England, 
has  not  talent,  or  ability^  aufiicient  to  repi|^$e»t  ^nd  per- 
form any  of  the  works  (^  this  great  master. 

'^  We  are  still  doomed  to  listen  to  the  effeminate  strains 
of  Italy,  while  the  gorgeous  and  terrific  Don  Juan,  and 
the  beautiful  Clemenza  di  Tito  lie  unopened  and  un- 
Jmown.  But  the  same  apathy  and  puerility  which  we 
have  censured  in  the  students  of  the  old  school,  is  found 
to  prevail  within  the  walls  of  the  first  theatre  in  the 
world  ;  and  it  is  matter  of  curious  moment,  that  w<e  aiie 
now  in  possession  of  the  very  works  that  are  to  form 
the  acme  of  theatrical  representation  in  a  succeeding 
age."  Q. 
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confined  for  the  most  part  to  that  of  inno-^ 
cence,  timidity,  and  respect.  Mozart  has 
portrayed  the  mcMst  impassioned  a»d  deli- 
cate tenderness,  in  the  airs, 

Vedrd  mentr^io  sospiro 

of  the  Count  Almaviva ; 

lion  so  piU  cosa  soHf  cosa  facdOf 

of  Chtenibtiio; 

ty&te  son  i  bei  ynomenti, 

of  thie  Counte«&^ 

Andiam^  mid  bene 

of  Don  Juan; 

the  purest  grace  in 

La  ma  Doralice  capace  nan  i 

in  Cos!  fan  Tutti ; 

and  in 

Giovanni  chefate  al  amore, 

of  Don  Jasn. 

The  air  lof  happtnesis  and  beauty,  iby  which 
Raphael's  figures  are  distinguished,  is 
clearly  to  be  iiecognised  in  the  melodises  nf 
Cimarosa. 

His  distressed  characters  are,  in  geoeral, 
<liiawn  with  great  stMrcess ;  instance  in  Ca- 
ft^line,  in  the  M&tmmmm  Segr^o.  Those  of 
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Mozart,  on  the  contrary,  resemble  the  vir- 
gins of  Ossian,  with  fair  hair,  and  blue 
eyes  bedewed  with  tears.  They  are  not, 
perhaps,  so  handsome  as  these  brilliant 
Itahans,  but  they  are  more  interesting. 

Hear  the  part  of  the  Countess,  in  the 
Nozze  di  Figaro,  sung  by  Madame  Barilli ; 
suppose  it  played  by  an  impassioned 
actress,  by  Madame  Strina-Sacchi,  beau- 
tiful as  Mademoiselle  Mars,  you  will  say, 
with  Shakespeare,  that  she  is 

Like  patience  sitting  on  a  monument. 

On  cheerful  days,  you  will  prefer  Cimarosa ; 
on  melancholy  ones,  Mozart  will  have  the 
advantage. 

I  might  lengthen  my  list  by  introducing 
the  mannerist  painters,  and  placing  by  the 
side  of  their  names,  those  of^Gretry,  and  of 
almost  all  the  young  German  and  Italian 
composers.  But  these  ideas  are  probably 
so  peculiar  to  the  writer,  that,  to  you,  they 
will  seem  strange. 

Baron  Von  Swieten  was  desirous  of  en- 
gaging Haydn  in  a  third  descriptive  onir- 
torio,  and  would  have  succeeded;  but  he 
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was  arrested  by  death.  I  also  stop,  after 
having  gone  over  with  you  all  the  compo- 
sitions of  my  hero. 

Who  would  have  supposed;  when  I  first 
.  wrote  to  you  about  Haydn,  fifteen  months 
ago,  that  my  chattering  would  have  lasted 
so  long  ? 

Your  kindness  has  prevented  your  being 
tired  with  my  letters,  and  they  have  pro- 
cured me  ah  agreeable  diversion  two  or. 
three  times  a- week.  Preserve  them.  If 
ever  I  go  to  Paris,  I  shall,  perhaps,  read 
them  again  with  pleasure.    Adieu. 


X 
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Salzburgf  June  S,  1909* 

The  musical  career  of  Haydn  terminates 
with  The  Four  Seasons.  The  labour  of  this 
work  exhausted  his  declining  strength.  •*  1 
have  done/^  said  he  to  me,  a  short  titnfc 
after  finishing  this  oratorio,  •*  my  head  is 
no  longer  what  it  was.  Formerly,'  idea^ 
came  to  me  unsought ;  I  am  now  obliged 
to  seejc  for  them,  and  for  this  I  feel  I  am 
not  formed/' 

He  wrote,  after  this,  a  few  quartetts, 
but  could  never  finish  that  numbered  84, 
though  he  was  employed  upon  it,  almost 
without  interruption,  for  three  years.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  time  he  employed 
himself  in  putting  basses  to  ancient  Scotch 
airs,  for  each  of  which  he  received  two 
guineas  from  a  London  bookseller.  He 
arranged  near  three  hundred  of  these,  but, 
in  1805,  by  order  of  his  physician,  he  dis- 


^  -  ■ 

contmued  ifhis  occupation  als^.  Life  was 
retiring  from  him ;  he  was  seized  with  vei*^ 
tigoiSs  as  so8h  as  he'skt  down  to  thie  piano- 
forte. ^  •  ^  '  • 
From  thfe  time,  he  fiever  left  nis  girdferi 
at  Gumpendorff.  He  sent  to  his  fri^ridsj 
when  he  was  desironS'Of  reminding  them  of 
hiih,  a  visiting  card  6f  Ms  oWri  eotai'posi- 
tion.     The  words  6f  it  drCj 

''  My  strength  is  gone,  I  am  old  and  feeble." 

The  music  which  accompanies  them,  stop- 
ping in  the  middle  of  the  period,  without 
Arriving  at  the  cadence,  well  expresses  the 
Iknguishihg  state  of  the  author : 

All  my  strength  is     gone.  Old  and  weak   am      I. 


Sin   ist  atie  mein  Krdft,        Alt  und  sehwaeh  Un     ich. 


At  present,  this  great  man,  or  rathei* 
what  remains  of  him  here,  is.  occupied  by 
two  ideas  only:  tliefear  of  falling  ill,  and 
the  fear  of  wanting  money.  He  is  .conti*; 
rttially  sipping  ^  few  drops  of  Tokay,  arid' 
Yieceitesywith  the  greatest  pdeasute^/lireteDtd. 

X  2 
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of  game,  which  serve  to  diminish  the  ex- 
pense of  his  little  taUe. 

The  visits  of  his  fiiends  rouse  him  a 
little,  and  he  sometimes  follows  an  idea 
pretty  weli.     For  instance.     In  1805,  the 
Paris  papers  announced  that  he  was  dead ; 
and,  as  he  was  honorary  member  of  the 
Institute,  that  iUustrious^  body,  which  has 
nothing  of  the  German  sluggishness  about 
it,  caused  a  mass  to  be  celebrated  in  ho- 
nour of  him.      The  idea  of    this    much 
amused  Haydn.    He  remarked,  "  If  these 
gentlemen  had  given  me  notice,  I  would 
have  gone  myself  to  beat  the  time  to  the 
fine  mass  of  Mozart's,  which  they  have  had 
performed  for  me.'^     But,  notwithaitanding 
his  pleasantry,  in  his  heart, ,  he  was  very 
grateful  to  them. 

A  short,  time  afterwards,  Mozart's  widow 
and  son  gave  a  concert  at  the  pretty 
theatre  de  la  Wkdmy  to  celebrate  Haydn's 
birth-day.  A  cantata  was  performed, 
which  the  young  Mozart  had  composed  in 
honour  of  the  immortal  rival  of  his  father. 
The  native  goodness  of  German  hearts 
should  be  known,  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
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effect  of  this  concert.  I  would  engage, 
that,  during  the  three  hours  it  lasted,  not  a 
sin^e  pleasantry,  of  any  kind,  passed  in 
the  room. 

That  day  reminded  the  pubHc  of  Vienna 
of  the '  loss  they  had  already  sustained,  as 
well  as  of  that  which  they  were  about  to 
experience. 

It  was  agreed  to  perform  The^  Creation^  ^ , 
with  the  Italian  words  of  Carpani,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty  musicians  assembled  at 
the  palace  of  Prince  Lobkowitz. 

They  were  aided  by  three  fine  voices, 
Madame  Frischer,  of  Berlin,  Messrs.  Weit- 
miiller,  and  Radichi.  There  were  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  persons  in  the  room. 
The  poor  old  man,  notwithstanding  his 
weakness,  was  desirous  of  seeing,  once 
more,  that  public  for  which  he  had  so  long 
laboured.  He  was  carried  into  the  room  iu 
an  easy  chair.  The  Princess  Esterhazy, 
and  his  friend  Madame  deKurzbeck,  went 
to  meet  him.  The  flourishes  of  the  or- 
cbestra,  and  still  more  the  agitation  of  the 
spectators,  announced  his  arrival.  He  was 
|>laced  in*tife«aiiidleof  three  rows  pf  seats^ 
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destined  for  his  friends^  and  for  all  t|iaC  wa« 
illustrious  in  Vienn*.  Salieri,  who  ,^ec.t^ 
the  orchestra,  came  to  receiye  Haydn's  otr 
ders  before  they  began.  They  einl>r^ced  j 
Salieri  left  him,  flew  to  his  place,  and  the 
orchestra  commenced  amidst  the  general 
emotion.  It  may  easily  be  judged,  whether 
this  religious  music  would  appear  sublime 
to  an  aifdience,  wbosp  hearts  were  ajFected 
by  the  sight  of  a  gve^X  man  about  to  de- 
part out  of  life.  Surroua^cd  by  the  great, 
by  his  friends,  by  the  artists  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  by  charmiiig:  wpmiBfi,  of  whom 
every  eye  was  f^xpd  upon  hiip,  Hf^ydn 
bid  a  glorious  ^dieu  ^p  Ae  jvor^^  ajjfj  to 
life!  . 

.  The  Cheyalier  CapelHni,  a  pl^ysician  of 
the  first  rank,  observefi,  that  Haydp's  lesgs 
were  not  sufficiently  coverejd-  Scarcely 
ha4  he  giyen  a^  intin[iati9n  ^o  tljicise  yfH 
3tood  arpund,  t^han  t\k6  inQst  be9.utifjL]} 
?hawls  left  their  c^^alfming  wewprs»;  t^.^^skt 
in  wai^ming  the  bf^^QTpd  oVl  man,    y  >;     ,i 

OB^cti,  felt  biin§^  fW^H.^^  Shft»*^  Pi libf 
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first  part.  His  chair  was  brought.  At  the 
moment  of  leaving  the  room,  he  ordered 
the  chairmen  to  stop ;  thanked  the  public 
first,  by  an  inclination  of  his  head;  then, 
turning  to  the  orchestra,  with  a  feeling 
truly  German,  he  raised  his  hands  to  Heaven^ 
and  with  eyes  filled  with  tears,  pronounced 
his  benediction  on  the  ancient  companions 
of  his  labours.    * 
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LETTER  XXII. 

Viewia^  August  iiZ,  1809. 

On  my  return  to  the  Austrian  capital,  X 
have  to  inform  you,  my  dear  friend,  that 
the  larva  of  Haydn  has  also  quitted  us. 
That  great  mdn  no  longer  exists,  except  in 
our  memory.  I  have  often  told  you,  that 
he  was  become  extremely  weak  before  he 
entered  his  seventy-eighth  year.  It  was  the 
last  of  his  life.  No  sooner  did  he  approach 
his  pianoi-forte,  than  the  vertigo  returned, 
and  his  hands  quitted  the  keys  to  take  uj[) 
the  rosary,  that  last  consolation. 

The  war  broke  out  between  Austria  and 
France,  This  intelligence  roused  Haydn, 
and  exhausted  the  remnant  of  his  strength. 

He  was  continually  inquiring  for  news  ; 
he  went  every  moment  to  his  piano,  and 
sang,  with  the  small  thread  of  voice  which 
he  yet  retained,. 

**  God  preserve  the  Emperor !" 
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The  French  armies  advanced  with  gigantic 
strides.  At  length,  on  the  night  of  the  lOtli 
of  May,  liaving  reached  Schbnbrunn,  half 
a  league's  distance  from  Haydn's  little  gar- 
den, they  fired,  the  next  morning,  fifteen 
hundred  cannon-shot,  within  two  yards  of 
his  house,  upon  Vienna,  the  town  which  he 
so  much  loved.  The  old  man's  imagina- 
tion represented  it  as  given  up  to  fire  and 
sword.  Four  bombs  fell  close  to  his  house. 
His  two  servants  ran  to  him.  Full  of  terror. 
The  old  man,  rousing  himself,  got  up  from 
his  easy  chair,  and  with  a  dignified  air, 
demanded:  "  Why  this  terror?  Know  that 
no  disaster  can  come  where  Haydn  is.''  A 
convulsive  shivering  prevented  him  from 
proceeding,  and  he  wa^  carried  to  his  bed. 
On  the  26th  of  May,  his  strength  dimi- 
nished sensibly.  Nevertheless,  having 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  his  piano, 
]be  sung  thrice,  as  loud  as  he  was  able. 


it 


God  preserve  the  Emperor  l'^ 


It  was  the  song  of  the  swan.  While  at 
ijie  piano,  he  fell  into  a  kind  of  stupor, 
ittid,'  at  last,  ei]pired  od  the  iiiiothing  ^'^6 
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Sl^li)  aged  scvcntj-eight  years  and  two 
iaonths> 

Madame  de  Kurzbeck,  at  the  moment 
of  the  occupation  of  Vienna,  had  entreated 
bijn  to  allow  of  his  being  removed  to  her 
home  in  the  interior  of  the  city ;  he  thanked 
her,  but  declined  leaving  his  beloved  re- 
treat* 

Haydn  was  buried  at  G  umpendorff,  as  a 
private  individual.  It  is  said,  however, 
th^t  Prince  Esterhazy  intends  to  erect  a 
tnonunient  to  him. 

A  few  weeks  after  his  death,  Mozart's 
Jlequiem  was  performed  in  honour  of  him,  in 
^e  Spotch  church.  I  ventured  into  the  city^ 
to  attend  this  ceremony.  I  saw  there  some 
generals  and  administrators  of  the  French 
army^  who  appeared  affected  with  the  loss 
which  the  arts  had  just  sustained.  I  recof^ 
pised  the  accents  of  my  native  land,  and 
spoke  to  several  of  them;  and,  among 
others,  to  an  amiable  man,  who  wore  that 
day  the  uniform  6f  the  Institute  of  Frances 
which  ^  thought  very  el^gant^ 

A  similar  r|$spect  was^  paid  ta  ijhe^  mcr 
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Conservatciirfi  fofi  Paris,  where  a  hymn  of 
Gherubinr&^ipain position  was  performed. 
The  words  are  iusipid)  as  usual;  but  the 
music  is  worthy,  of  the  great  man  whom  it 
eelebrates. 

During  all  his  life,  Haydn  was  very  rer 
Hgious.  Without  assuming  the  preacher, 
it  may  be  said,  that  his  talent  was  increased 
by  his  sincere  faith  in  the  truths  of  religion. 
At  the  commencement  of  all  his  scores,  the 
foUowing  words  are  described, 

Innon^u.  Domini. 
or,  Soli  Deo  gloria ; 

»  •  • 

and  at  the  conclusion  of  all  of  them  is 
written, 

Lattt  Deo. 

Whena  ip  composing,  \\p  felt  tb^  ttrdoi^i^ 
of  bis  in^9,g^natiotn  de^linfu  o?  wasistppp^d 
hy  8QR\^  iQ^v^laDou;ltab)e  difficulty,  ^^  f  o^ 
^pvfi  tl)^  pifincH^rte,  and  b^gan  tp^unoTec 
^3»;  rp§»ry , . .  H^  aai4,  that  h^  nevep  fqun^ 
tfeifi.  Wtbipd  ifa^^v  ."  When  J  wa^  ewplotje^ 
Vi^m  T^  P(r^'?^»M  ?aW  he,  "  I'fejt  ipys^ 
so  penetrated  with  reUgiousfeeling,.t)^ 
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before  I  sat  down  to  the  piano^fbtte^  I 
prayed  to  God  with  earnestness,  that  he 
would  enable  me  to  praise  him  worthily/'  . 
Haydn's  heir  is  a  blacksmith,  to  whom 
he  has  left  38,000  florins  in  paper,  deduct* 
ing  J  2,000,  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  two 
faitht)il  servants.  His  manuscripts  were 
sold  by  auction,  and  purchased  by  Prince 
Ester  hazy. 

Prince  Lichtenstein  was  desirous  of  having 
our  composer  8  old  parrot,  of  which  many 
wonderful  stories  were  told.  When  he  was 
younger,  it  was  said,  he  sung  and  spoke 
several  languages,  and  people  would  have 
it,  that  he  had  been  instructed  by  his 
master.  The  astonishment  of  the  black- 
smith, when  he  saw  the  parrot  sold  for 
1,400  florins,  diverted  all  who  were  present 
at  the  «ale.  1  do  not  know  who  purchased 
his  watch.  It  was  given  to  him  by  Admi- 
ral Nelson,  who  called  upon  him,  when  he 
passed  through  Vienna,  and  asked  him 
to  make  him  a  present  of  one  of  his* 
pens;,  begging  him  to  accept,  in  return,- 
the  watch  he  had  worn  in  so  many  engage^' 
meuts/C  ■'    •  ./  -'   ' 


1  •  I 
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m 

Haydn  wrote  for  his  epitaph, 

Fent,  scripsi,  vixi. 

r 

He  has  left  no  posterity.  Cherubini, 
Pleyel,  Neukomm,  and  Weigl,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  his  disciples. 

Haydn  had. the  same  weakness  as  the 
celebrated  Austrian  minister.  Prince  Kau* 
nitz;  he  could  not  bear  to  be  painted 
as  an  old  man.  In  1800,  he  was  seriously 
angry  with  a  painter  who  had  represented 
him  as  he  then  was :  that  is  to  say,  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year.  "  If  I  was  Haydn^ 
when  I  was  forty,''  said  he  to  him,  "  why 
would  you  transmit  to  posterity  a  Haydn 
of  seventy-eighl  ?  Neither  yoii  nor  I  gain 
by  tlie  alteration.'' 

Such  were  the  life  and  death  of  this  ce* 
lebrated  man  *. 


*  nrhere  are  many  biographical  accounts  of  Haydn. 
I  thmk,  as  is  natural,  that  mine  is  the  most  exacts  I 
spare  the  reader  the  reasons  on  which  I  found  this  as- 
sertion; but  if  any  man  of  ini'ormation  should  dispute  thci 
facts  I  have  advanced^  1  would  defend  their  veracity.  As 
to  taste  in  music,  every  man  has  one  of  his  own,  or  none 
at  alL    For  die  rest,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  single  phrase 
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Why  did  all  the  illusWous  French 
writers  in  the  Belles-Lettres,  properly  so 
called,  La  Fontaine,  Corneille,  Mohfere, 
Racine,  Bosstiet,  happen  to  meet  about  the 
year  1660  ? 

Why  did  all  the  great  paiiiters  appfear 
about  the  year  1510?  Why  has  nature 
been  so  sparing,  since  these  fortunate 
eras  ?  Important  questions,  of  which  the 
public  adopt  a   new  solution  every    t6il 

mthis  account  iivhich  has  not  Keen  translated  from  soih^ 
^reign  work.  There  is  no  great  room  for  canity  in  a  feW 
lines  of  reflections  on  the  fine  arts.  We  plume  ourselves^ 
in  the  present  day,  on  teaching  others  what  to  do.  In 
happier  times,  a  man  founded  his  reputation  on  what  he 
had  ilohe  himself:  arid  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it 
was  a  more  direct  way  of  proving  his  acquaintance  witii 
his  priHiliplQS. 

Optimus  quisque  facerCy  quam  dicerCy  sua  ah  aim  facta 
laudari,  quam  ipse  aliorum  narrart  malebat, 

.'•■■'.''  SallustI 

i  '  ■  ■'    ^ 

-  The  author  Uali  ex^nged,  as  fkr  as  he  was  able^  tlkf 

ititilUl!ki^ilEib1erepetitidi!^s  of  the  original  letters,  wfiicii  weM 

imtt^n  to  a  man^  formed  to  be  superior  in-thfe  fihi^ 

nn^i'  but  i^bo  had  but  just  dia^eovered  that  he  tiratf  fond  bt 
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years,   because  a  satisfactory  ^ne  ha^  itot 
yet  been  found.  .  ,    ; 

One  l^ing  is  certain,  that  afber,  these 
periods,  we  have  nothing.:  Voltaiqe  ixm 
a  thousand,  various  merits  :  Maates4^eti 
teaches  us  the  most  useful  of  ^  the  sci-^ 
ences,  with  aU  the  interest  possible :  Buf- 
fbn  has  descanted  on  natcire  with  magnifiLi 
eence :  Rousseau,  the  greatest  of  them  all 
in  literature,  is  the  first  French  writer  fiw 
beautiful  prose.  But  ^  literati/ that  is, 
as  men  who  gave  pleasure  by  means  of 
printed  words,  how  inferior  are  thesis 
great  men  to  La  Fontaine,  or  Comeille,  for 
instance! 

It  is  the  saine  with  painting ;  if  youi  eaw 
cepf  the  fortunate  irruption  which,  a  c^s^ 
tury  after  Raphael  and  Correggio,  gave  to 
the  world  Guido,  the  Carracci,  and  Domi^ 
nichino. 

Does  the  same  fate  await  music  ?  Every 
t^ing  would  lead  us  to  suppose  so.  Ci^ 
marosa,  Mozart^;  dud  Haydn,  have- ju»tt 
left'ifs,  and  nothing  appears  to  repair  their, 
loss.  Do  you  ask  why?  Thisisray»anH 
swer.    The  artists  of  the^presctatiday  iniii* 
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tatethem  : — ^they  imitated  nobody.  Having 
once  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  niecha-- 
nical  part  of  the  art,  each  of  them  wrote 
what  pleased  his  own  taste.  They  wrote 
for  themsielves,  and  for  those  organized  like 
themselves. 

Pergolese  and  Sacchihi  wrote  from  the 
dictation  of  the  passions.  At  present,  our 
most  distinguished  artists  are  employed 
on  works  of  amusement  What  can  be 
more  diverting  than  the  Pantatrici  ViUane^ 
of  Fioravanti  ?  Compare  them  with  the 
Matrimonio  Segreto.  The  Matrimomo  gives 
extreme  pleasure  when  one  is  in  a  cer^ 
tain  temper ;  the  Cantatrid  are  always 
amusing.  I  would  remind  you  of  the  ex- 
hibition given  at  the  Tuilleries,  in  1810. 
Every  body  preferred  the  Cantatrici  to  all 
the  other  Itahan  operas ;  because,  to  be 
amused  by  these  lovely  inhabitants  of 
Frascati,  requires  .the  smallest  degree  of 
sensibility  which  music  can  do  with,  and 
this  was  precisely  the  proportion  which  the 
audience  brought  with  them.  To  be  for- 
mally dressed,  and  in  sight  of  a  court 
filled  with  the  anxieties  of  ambition,  is  cer- 
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tainly  a  situation,  of  all  others,  least  favour- 
able to  music. 

In  the  arts,  and,  I  think,  in  all  human  . 
pursuits  which  admit  of  originality,  a  man  ^// 
is  either  himself, — or  nobody.  I  infer, 
therefore,  that  the  musicians  who  devote 
themselves  to  the^  department  of  amuse- 
ment, think  that  genus  the  best,  and  are 
men  without  any  real  warmth  of  feeling. 
Now  what  are  the  arts,  without  true  feeling 
in  the  artist  ? 

After  the  celestial  purity  of  Virgil,  the 
wit  of  Seneca  came  into  fashion  at  Rome. 
We,  at  Paris,  have  «lso  our  Senecas,  who, 
while  they  extol  the  beautiful  simplicity  of 
Fenelon,  and  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  de- 
part from  it,  as  far  as  possible^  by  a  style 
full  of  point  and  affectation.     Thus,  also, 
Sacchini,  and  Cimarosa,  are  disappearing 
from  the  Italian  theatres,  to  make  room  for 
composers^  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  dis-  ' 
tinguish  themselves,  fall  into  what  is  far- 
fetched, extravagant,  and  unnatural,  and 
seek  rather  to  astonish  than  to  affect.    The 
difficulty  and  tiresomeness  of  the  concerto ^ 
is  every  where  introduced,  and,  what  is  still 
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worse,  the  continual  use  of  these  high-sea^ 
soned  dishes  renders  us  insensible  to  the 
perfumed  flavour  of  the  peach. 

It  is  said,  at  Parisj  that  those  who  are 
desirous  of  preserving  a  pure  taste  in  litera-* 
ture,  read,  as  models,  only  the  writers  who 
appeared  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  four  great  authors  of  the 
following  one.  They  refer  to  the  books 
whieh  have  been  published  since,  and  to 
those  which  daily  issue  from  the  press,  for 
the  facts  which  they  contaia, 

Historiay  quoque  modo  scriptaj  placet : 

but  endeavour  to  preserve  themselves  ftota 
the  contagion  of  their  style.. 

Perhaps  our  young  musicians  ought  to 
do  the  same.  What  other  method  is  there 
of  escaping  that  general  Senecism,  which  is 
corrupting  all  the  arts,  and  to  which  Canova^^ 
is  the  only  living  exception,  that  I  know 
of;  for  Paesiello  has  ceased  his  labouiis; 
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CATALOGUE 

Of  the  Works  which  Joseph  Saydn^  aged 
severUy^three  Years j  recollected  to  ha/ve  com^ 
posed  since  the  Age  of  Eighteen. 

lis  Symphonies. 

\ 
\ 

Pieces  for  the  Baryton^  a  favourite  Instrument 
of  the  late  Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy. 

125  Divert! mentoi^  for  the  batjton, 
viola,  and  violfttic^llo. 
8  Diiets. 

12  Sonatas  for  the  baryton  and  vio- 
loncello* 
6  Serenades* 
5        do.        in  8  parts. 
3        do.        in  5* 
I        do.        in  3. 
1        do.        in  4. 
1         do.        in  6. 
3  Concertos  for  two  violins  and  a 
bass. 


I  • 


Total  165  Pieces  for  the  baryton. 

t2 
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J* 

Divertimentos  for  various  Instruments  in  5,6, 
,     7,Syand9  Parts. 

5  Pieces  in  5  parts. 
1     do.    in  4. 
9    do.    in  6. 

1  do.    in  8. 

2  do.    in  9- 

.2     do.  (Haydn  did  not  recollect  how 

many  instruments.) 

2  Marches. 

21  Pieces  for  2  violins  and  violoncello. 
6  Sonatas  for  the  violin  with  accom- 
paniment for  the  yiola. 
Echo  for  4  violins  and  2  violoncellos. 

Concertos. 

3  for  the  viohn. 

^     3  for  the  violoncello. 
2  for  the  contrabasso. 

1  for  the  horn  in  D. 

2  for  two  horns. 

1  for  the  clarinet. 
1  for  the  flute. 

Masses,  Offertories,  Te  Deum,  Sake  Btgina, 

Choruses. 

'    1  Mass.     Cekusis. 
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2  Masses.     Sunt  bona  mixta  maU$. 
2  Masses.     Brevis. 
1  Mass  of  St.  Joseph. 

6  Masses  for  the  troops  in  time  of  war. 

7  Solemn  Masses. 
4  OBertories. 

1  Salve  Regina,  for  four  voices. 

1  Salve,  for  the  organ  solo. 

1  Chant  for  the  Advent. 

1  Response.     Lavda  Sion  Salvatorem. 

1  Te  Deum. 

2  Choruses. 

1  Stabat  Mater  for  a  full  orchestra. 

82  Quartetts. 
1  Concerto  for  the  orgaij. 

3  Ditto  for  the  harpsichord. 

1  Divertimento  for  the  harpsichord,  vio- 

lin,  two  horns,  and  an  alto. 
1    do.    for  two  performers. 
1     do.     for  the  baryton  and  two  violins. 

4  Divertimentos  for  two  viohns  and  an 

alto. 
1  Divertimento,  with  twenty  variations. 
15  Sonatas  for  the  piano-forte. 
1  Fantasia. 


1  Cap4ceii.o.  .    ,        .  -   : '  ', 

1  Thema,  with  variatifW  ip  G- 
1     do.    with  vari^oa  in  F-  • 
29  Sonata*  for  the  pjanorforte,  violitt,  4pd 

violoncello. 
42  Allemandes,  among  them  aons  Italian 

$pi)g$.and  duets. 
39  Canons  for  aevcrpl  voicea. 

Oerman  Operqs. 

The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks. 
Philempnapd  Ba^ci§,fQ/:pwpp?t^,in  1773. 
The  Witches  Sabbath.        do.    in  1773. 
Genoviefa,  do.    in  1777- 

Dido,  do.    in  1778. 


Italian  Ooerqs. 

;  ;  i         •  .  J     .  I    J         t      .  . 

La  Gantarina.  • 

Lo  Incontto  iftiprovyfeo  * 

Lo  Sp6aiaift.  -   ^ 

Ldf  Pesoktrice. 

II  Mondo  della  Luna. 

La=  Isola  disabitata*  ' 

La  Infed^ell^  prtemijata. 

La  Vera  Costanza. 
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Orlando  Paladiho. 

Armida. 

Acide  e  Galatea. 

La  Infedelt^  delusa. 

Orfeo. 

Oratorios. 

The  Return  of  Tobias. 

The  Seven  Words  of  the  Saviour  on  the 

Cross. 
The  Creation  of  the  World. 
The  Four  Seasons. 
13  Cantatas,  for  3  and  4  voices. 

In  English. 

Selection  of  150  Original  Songs. 
216  Scotch  Songs,  with  symphonies  and 
accompaniments. 

Worjcs  nmtten  hyHaydn^  during  his  Residence 
in  London.     Copied  from  his  Journal. 

Orfeo,  opera  seria. 
6  Symphonies. 

Sinfonia  concertante. 

0 

The  Tempest,  a  chords- 

_  * 

3  Symphonies. 
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Air  for  David,  Sen^ 

Macone  for  Gallini. 
6  Quartetts. 

3  Sonatas  for  Drodevif.     (Broderip) 
3  Sonatas  for  P. 
3  Sonatas  for  M.  Jonson. 
1  Sonata  in  F  minor. 
1  Sonata  in  G. 

The  Dream. 

1  Compliment  for  Harrington. 
6  English  Songs. 

100  Scotch  Songs. 
50  Ditto. 

2  Divertimentos  for  the  Flute. 

3  Symphonies. 

4  Songs  for  F. 
2  Marches. 

1  Air  for  Mistress  P. 

1  God  save  the  King. 

1  Air,  with  orchestra  accompaniment. 

Invocation  to  Neptune. 
1  Canon.     The  Ten  Commandments. 

1  March.     The  Prince  of  Wales. 

2  Divertimentos  for  several  voices. 

24  Minuets  and  German  Airs  for  dancing. 
12  Ballads  for  Lord  A. 
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Different  songs-. 
Canons..      . 

1  Song  with  orchestra  accompaniment 

for  Lord  A. 
4  Country  Dances. 
6  Songs. 

Overture  for  Covent  Garden. 

Air  for  Madame  Banti. 
4  Scotch  Songs. 

2  Songs. 

2  Country  Dances. 

3  Sonatas  for  Broderich.    (Broderip). 


CANON  CANCRIZANS 


a  3  voce. 


HAYDN. 


Tliy  "VbiceO  Hax-mo  -  ny       is  di- vine 
Bntr  -  i£  ai    -^  oiir  -  xidEL     0  a3xo7"^T 


^^ 


^ 


jjA^oTce  Q]g[]9X-ii70   ifh.     tb  cpr  jaire 


See  page  ]96. 


The  music  may  be  read  backwards  by  shinbg  it  on  this 
side. 


THE  LIFE 


OF 


MOZART. 


I   ' 


Venice  J  July  22,  1814. 

YOU  are  desirous,  my  friend,  of  some  information 
respecting  the  Life  of  Mozart  I  have  inquired  for  the 
best  memoir  of  that  celebrated  man,  and  have  had  the 
patience  to  translate  for  you,  the  Biographical  notice 
published  by  M.  ScUictegroSI.  I  now  present  you  with 
it :  excuse  its  simplicity. 


«    ' 


THE 


LIFE  OF  MOZART, 


TRANSLATED 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  M.  SCHLICTEGROLL. 


CHAPTER  I. 


HIS  CHILDHOOD. 


The  father  of  Mozart  had  the  greatest 
influence  upon  the  singular  destiny  of  his 
son,  whose  dispositions  he  developed,  and 
perhaps  modified :  it  is  therefore  necessary, 
in  the  first  place,  to  say  a  few  words  con- 
cerning him. 

Leopold  Mozart  was  the  son  of  a  book* 
binder  of  Augsburg.  He  pursued  his  stu- 
dies at  Salzburg;  and,  in  174^3,  was  adniit- 
ted  into  the  number  of  the  musicians  of  the 
priiice-archbishop  of  that  city.  In  1762, 
He  became  sub-director  of  the  princess  cha- 
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pel.  As  the  duties  of  his  office  did  not  take 
up  the  whole  of  his  time,  he  employed  a 
part  of  it  in  giving  lessons  on  the  violin, 
and  teaching  the  rules  of  musical  compo- 
sition. He  published  '*  An  Essay  on  teach- 
ing the  Violin  with  accuracy,''  which  met 
with  good  success.  He  married'  Anna 
Maria  Pertl;  and  it  has  been  remarked, 
as  a  circumstance  worthy  the  attention  of 
an  exact  observer,  that  this  couple,  which 
gave  birth  to  an  artist  so  happily  organized 
for  musical  harmony,  were  noted  in  Salz- 
burg for  their  uncommon  beauty. 

Of  seven  children  sprung  from  this  mar- 
riage, two  only  lived ;  a  daughter  Mary  Ann, 
and^a  son,  of  whom  we  are  now  to  speak. 

John-Chrysostom-Wolfgang-Theophilus 
Mozart,  w;as  bom  at  Salzburg,  on  the  27th 
of  January,  1756.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
his  father  discontinued  giving  lessons  in  the 
town,  and  determined  to  devote  all  the  time 
which  the  duties  of  his  office  left  at  his  dis- 
posal, to  the  superintendence  of  the  musi-^ 
cal  education  of  his  two  children. 

The  daughter,  who  was  rather  older  than 
Wolfgang,   made  great   proficiency,   and 
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shared  the  public  admiration  with  her  bro- 
ther, in  the  excursions  which  she  afterwards 
made  with  her  family.  She  married,  in  the 
sequel,  a  counsellor  of  the  Prince-archbishop 
.of  Salzburg,  preferring  domestic  happiness 
if)  the  renown  of  distinguished  talent. 

Mozart  was  scarcely  three  years  old  when 
:his  father  began  to  give  lessons  on  the  harp- 
.sichord  to  his  sister,  who  was  then  seven. 
His  astonishing  disposition  for  music  im- 
mediately manifested  itself.  His  delight 
was  to  seek  for  thirds  on  the  piano,  and  no- 
thing could  equal  his  joy  when  he  had 
found  this  harmonious  chord.  The  minute 
details  into  which  I  am  about  to  enter,  will, 
I  presume,  be  interesting  to  the  reader. 

When  he  was  four  years  old,  his  father 
began  to  teach  him,  almost  in  sport,  some 
minuets,  and  other  pieces  of  music,  an  oc- 
cupation which  was  as  agreeable  to  the^ 
master  as  to  the  pupil.  Mozart  would 
learn  a  minuet  in  half  an  hour,  and  a  piece 
of  greater  extent  in  less  than  twice  that 
time.  Immediately  after,  he  played  them 
with  the  greatest  clearness,  and  perfectly  in 
time.     In  less  than  a  year,  he  made  such 
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rapid  progress^  that^  at  fiTie  year^  dld^  Ite 

already  invfenletJ  little  pieces    of  iriusSfc 

wbkb  hie  pkiyed  to  hu  father^  fti^d  which 

the  lattery  in  order  to  encburage  the  mm^ 

talent  otf  kib  soo,  was  at  the  vtfmblt  ^ 

writing  dbWb'.     Before  the  littie  Mozait 

a^niMd  a  taster  fdt  muBic,  he  was  80  fbnd 

of  all  thfe  acBueeiDbots  of  h4s  age,  which 

were  iw  any  way  cfctlculated  to  interest  him, 

t^t  be  sacrificed  even  his  meals  to  theHi. 

Ob  e^ery  OccaBii^  be  terani^ted  a  feeling 

and  afifedfionate  hea^.    Be  woiiM  ^y  ten 

imiesi  ki  a  day  «$  those  about  hioH  ^^  Ih 

^u  iMemi  well?"  dnd  whenever  in  j^st  they 

sm^  ^h^  th«  tears  wonAA  noil  dowit  his 

cheekiii    Ftom  the  moment  he  became  ac- 

qyaiilfied  witli  mttaic,  hii  relish  for  the  sports 

and  aihusmnent^  of  his  age  ra^aiAliedv  or  to 

render  them  pleasing  to  hihi^  it  wa$  neces^ 

idty  to  inttoduce  music  in  thett);    A  ftimA 

of  \m  parents  ofteil  amused  hitnself  in  pla^y^ 

ing  with  him :  sometimes^  tftey  canned  t^e 

^lay-things  in  |)rocessi@n  <h)m  otte  tootn  1ii> 

another :  theny  the  K^he  wlla  had  i^thing  td 

carry^  sung  a;  march^  ot  played  it  on  llie 

tk)tin* 


Dttrifig  ^ttie  tftohthsj  A  feadiieSs  for  the 
ttBUal  studies  of  <l^hildfcood  2*am^  such  ah 
•BCte«>d6iicjr  over  Wolfgang,  that  ht  gacri-^- 
^6d  ev^ry  thing,  even  miisic,  to  it.  While 
i^e  Was  le^rAing  arithmetic,  the  tables,  the 
«:feaif9,  and  eveA  the  walls,  were  covered 
^th  figxttei  which  hef  had  chalked  upon 
Miem.  Tlie  vivacity  of  his  mind  led  him  to 
attach  liiittself  eassily  to  evety  new  objeei 
^Mat  Waspre*eiited  tohim.  Music,  however, 
fitebh  became  Agaiin  the  fatourite  object  of 
h*s  jyui^uit.  He  niade  such  ta^id  advance* 
ito  it,  that  his  father,  notWithstandiiig  he  Was 
always  with  hin>,  and  ift  the  Way  of  observ-^ 
ittg  his  ptop'e&Sj  eouM  not  help  regarding 
hirtt  a*  A  prodigy.  The  following  aiiecdole, 
refefted  by  aft  eye-Witnes^s,  is  a  proof  of  this : 

Mii  father^  rettirftirtg  Gtoth  the  church 
oiie  d*y  with  a  friend,  fouiid  his  sO*  busy  in 

Wttfing.    "  Whiftt  feire  you  doing  there,  my 

Jittle  Mow  r  asked  fete.  "I  am  compos^ 
itig  A  Conceffo  for  the  t^rpsichord,  and 
hh^^  afttoo&t  got  to  the  ettd  of  the  first  part/' 
•"**  Let  us  see  «bi«  fine  scrawl/'—"  No,  i 
lifave  Bo«  yet  fitti^ed  it.''  The  father,  how^ 
ever,  took  the  )^ap^n,  d&d  shewed  hi&  Mend 

z2 


\ 
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a  sheet-full  of  notes,  which  could  scarcely 
be  deciphered  for  the  blots  of  ink.  The 
two  friends  at  first  laughed  heartily  at  this 
heap  of  scribbling ;  but,  after  a  little  time, 
when  the  father  had  looked  at  it  with  more 
attention,  his  eyes  were  fastened  on  the 
paper;  and,  at  length,  overflowed  with 
tears  of  joy  and  wonder.  "  Look,  my 
friend,''  said  he,  with  a  smile  of  delight; 
"  every  thing  is  composed  according  to  the 
rules :  it  is  a  pity  that  the  piece  cannot  be 
made  any  use  of,  but  it  is  too  difiicult :  no- 
body would  be  able  to  play  it/' — "  It  is  a 
concerto,"  replied  the  son,  "  and  must  be 
studied*  till  it  can  be  properly  played.  This 
is  the  stylein  which  it  ought  to  be  executed/' 
He  accordingly  began  to  play,  but  suc- 
ceeded only  so  far  as  to  give  them  an  idea 
of  what  he  had  intended.  At  that  time,  the 
young  Mozart  firmly  believed  that  to  play 
a  concerto  was  about  as  easy  as  to  work  a 
miracle;  and,  accordingly,  the  composition 
in  question  was  a  heap  of  notes,  correctly 
placed,  but  presenting  so  miany  difiiculties 
that  the  most  skilful  performer  would  have 
found  it  impossible  to  play  it. 
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The  young  composer  so  astonished  his 
father,  that  the  latter  conceived  the  idea  of- 
exhibiting  him  at  the  diflferent  courts  of 
Germany.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary 
in  such  an  idea  in  this  country.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  Wolfgang  had  attained  his 
sixth  year,  the  Mozart  family,  consisting  of 
the  father,  the  mother,  the  daughter,  and 
Wolfgang,  took  a  journey  to  Munich.  The 
two  children  performed  before  the  Elector, 
and  received  infinite  commendations.  This 
first  expedition  succeeded  in  every  respect. 
The  young  artists^  dehghted  with  the  re- 
ception they  had  met  with,  redoubled  their 
application  on  their  return  to  Salzburg,  and 
acquired  a  degree  of  executiop  on  the  piano, 
which  no  longer  required  the  consideration 
of  their  youth  to  render  it  highly  remark- 
able. During  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1763,  the  whole  family  repaired  to  Vienna, 
and  the  children  performed  before  the 
court. 

The  Emperor,  Francis  I.,  said,  in  jest,  on 
that  occasion,  to  little  Wolfgang :  "  It  is 
not  very  difficult  to  play  with  all  one^s 
fingers;  but  to  play  with  only  one,  without 


5peii»g  %k^  J5;^^s»  waul4  Wdfi^d  b<B  g^jtr^ftfdi- 

p;:is/&  at  this  str^n^ie  pric^p^saj,  tljie  (jJniiW  iw«^ 
i5ie4i^tejy  heg^R  ta  ^y  with  .^  ^iwg^a 
finger,  ftod  with  thse  gi?wt^»t  pp^il^je  pr^jr. 
sjx>p  4nd  clearnesfi.  He  al^rT^^rda  (J^sj^fs^ 
lihem  liQ  pov^r  the  l;ej^  oi  th?  pi^ii^rfpfti?, 
^p4  cp.i>tinu^4  tp  play  in  the  sapc;  pn^w^n^i 
as  if  he  hi^d  loi)g  practi^d  i^ 

From  hi*  mosx  teflder  ^e,  Mo^wl*  ^v*-- 
in^tpd  with  th^  true  feeJing  pf  hi^  a,rt,  "v?4 
never  vain  qf  the  compUm^ats  p^d  hin[»  hj 

th^  gr^t^  Pe  pfll  j.pe?:foj:«Jje4  iqajgw^cg^t 
triii^s  wh^o  he  ha4  tP  4p  vith  p^ppA?  yflc 

^p^naipt^d  with  wwc-;    H^  pl^^»  po  th^ 

cpfttrarjf,  with  sU  the  fo-e  ^p4  ^ttefttipn  pf 
whiph  Ivfi  was  p^fthl^  whw  i«  th/e  pr^^r 

sejftce  pf  cpcmpjsspwf^;  ftn4  hi«  father  w«^ 
often  phHge^  tP  have  r?povu:s^  ^  arti%^j 
an4  to.  p^V^  th?  ^r^^t.  WW»  biefpre  whpift 

he  was  tp  exhibJlt^  pa^  foJC  ?^ch  w^th  hiw, 

When  Mozart,  at  the  age  of  six  jears^  s^t 
cjpwp  tP  pl^y  in  pr^^w<;p  ojf  th^  Jliupeyor 
:Fr^ci§,  h^  5i.4dres«e4  hi^n?elf  tP  hi%  M^^ 

%^  ?  F?  WH9t.  sej(j4  fp]f  hhft :  \\^  »jn4^S'' 
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Stendft  the  thing/'  The  Emperor  sent  for 
Wageiisd}^  and  gave  up  hi&  place  te  hkn, 
by  the  side  of  the  pianow  *^  Sir/-  said 
Mozart,  to  the  composer,  ^^  I  am  going  to 
play  one  of  your  oencertos ;  you  nrart  turn 
0¥^  the  leaves  iisa  me/' 

Hitherto  Wolfgang  had  only  played  o« 
the  harpsichord,  and  the  extaraordinary 
skill  which  he  displayed  en  that  in- 
strument, seenfted  to  exclude  even  the 
wish  that  he  should  apply  to  any  other. 
But  the  ge^iius  which  animated  hi^,  fkw 
surpassed  any  hopes  that  his  friends  could 
have  dared  to  entertoin;  he  bad  not  evei) 
occasion  for  lessons. 

0»  his,  tetum  from  Vienna  to  Salzbui^g 
with  his  parents,  he  brought  with  hitn  a 
$ms^l  violin,  which  bad  been  given  hiiti 
during  his  lesidence  at  the  capital,  and 
amused  himself  with  it.  A  shctt  time  af-t 
terwards,  Wensi,  a  skilful  violin  player, 
who  bad  then  just  begun  to  compose,  came 
to  Mozart,  the  father,  to  request  his  obser-* 
vations  on  six  trios,  which  he  had  written 
dufinig  theyonmey  of  the  former  to  Vienna. 
Scbaehtnef ,   the  Archbishop's  trumpe4;er, 


I 
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to  whom  Mozart  was  paiticularly  attatbed^ 
happened  to  be  at  the  house,  and  we  give 
the  following  anecdote  in  his  words : 

"  The  father/'  said  Schachtner,  "  played 
the  bass,  Wenzl  the  first  violin,  and  I  was 
to  play  the  second.      Mozart    requested 
permission  to  take  this  last  part ;  but  his 
father  reproved  him  for  this  childish  de- 
mand, observing,  that  as  he  had  never  re- 
ceived any  regular  lessons  on  the  violin,  he 
could  not  possibly  play  it  properly.     The 
son  replied,  that  it  did  not  appear  to  him 
necessary  to  receive  lessons  in   order  to 
play  the  second  violin.      His  father,  half 
angry  at  this  reply,  told  him  to  go  away, 
and  not  interrupt  us.     Wolfgang  was^  so 
hurt  at  this,  that  he  began  to  cry  bitterly. 
As  he  was  going  away  with  his  httle  viohn, 
I  begged  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
play  -with  me  ;  and  the  father,  with  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty,  consented.     '  Well,'  said 
he  to  Wolfgang,  Tyou  may  play  with  M. 
Schachtner,  on  condition  that  you   play 
very  softly,  and  do  not  let  yourself   be 
heard :  otherwise,  I  shall  send  you  out  di- 
rectly.'    We  began  the  trio,  little  ^  Mozart 
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Jilayixig  with  me,  but  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore I  perceived,  with  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment, that  I  was  perfectly  useless.  With- 
out saying  any  thing,  I  laid  down  my  violin, 
and  looked  at  the  father,  who  shed  tears 
of  /affection  at  the  sight.  The  child 
played  all  the  six  trios  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  commendations  we  gave  him 
made  him  pretend  that  he  could  play  the 
first  violin.  To  humour  him,  we  let  him 
try,  and  could  not  forbear  laughing  on 
hearing  him  execute  this  part,  very  imper- 
fectly, it  is  true,-  but  still  so  as  never  to  be 
set  fast/' 

Every  day  afforded  fresh  proofs  of  Mo- 
zart's exquisite  organization  for  music.  He 
could  distinguish,  and  point  out,  the 
slightest  differences  of  sound,  and  every 
false  or  even  rough  note,  not  softened  by 
some  chord,  was  a  torture  to  him.  It  was 
from  this  cause  that  during  the  early  part 
of  his  childhood,  and  even  till  he  had 
attained  his  tenth  year,  he  had  an  insur- 
mouutable  horror  for  the  trumpet,  when  it 
was  not  used  merely  as  an  accompaniment. 
The  sight  of  this  instrument  produced  upon 


94f  ^JVB  O^   yOZABT, 

biipp  tn^^h  thfi  s^^iq  irapvesskvi,  ^s  that;  of  {^ 
Ipa4f4  p^tpl  ^Qe$  lApop  other  children, 
vh^Q  poiiit^  9,t  thepi  ii)  sped:,  tl^s  fatJt^ 
^kQMgh^  he  caulc(  oqre  him  of  tJiiip  fear,  Ipij^ 
^ming  tj^e  trumpet^  \a  l)e  blowQ  in  bi| 
pff»(Qncet    notwithstanding  hit^  sm''9>  e^n 

treaties  to  1)6  spared  tha^  ^rment  i  l»^t,  at 

t^.  first  Uast»  he  timi^d  p^le,  fell  upon  th^ 
^Qor^  an4  vrould  piobablj  h*ye,  ^»«en  i^t 
<jQnvul3io«^,  if  they  bad  not  inam^ia^ 
Qedsed., 

After  h«  h^d  wad^  ^on^e  pTQ6ciwM\f 
ij^ioQ  the  viplini  he  occjaaionaHy  i^ade  uw 

of  that  of  Schachtner,  the  family  ipeikd 
Y^m  we  ii^ve  juM;  ac^wtioned,  whi^fe  he 
¥ghly  ^te?i|i«!d,  because  be  drew  from  i^ 
sfOim^^  extfQTO«^y  soft,  ^haphtner,  p^e 
day*  ca»%  to  the  b^use,  while  the  jovs^g 
Mo9art  W9^  amusing  hime^elf  with  playiag 
«Q  hm  owft  violin,  *^  What  is  joup  viQlh» 
4«iiftg?"  was  the  child's  first,  inqiwy ;  «w4 
hjB  iheuk  w^pt  w  playing  fantaai^a.  Af^f 
a  few  mopie^ita'  peiu^e,  h^  m^  tiOt  SchachH 

ijer,  '<  Cg*dd  ii¥)t  you  hay€>  1^  i»e  ywff 

yitthR,  tjnm^  as  it  w»«>  vhw  I  hvst  ii*ed  it? 


Tt^fij  at  first  l»wghe4  ^t  %\ii$t  g^n^pvlq^p  eg^ 
^p^^ies&  ;  b^t  tlfte  fatfeer,  wfet^  ^^4  Qftom  q]^ 

»pimds,  Si^tifcirtlmvi9liifc^  ^f)(|  t^  tl^  p«ci| 
a§tpni§iwp*ent  qf  ^\  piegefit.^  ^t  ¥fWl  fealf  « 
qwrt?>:  of  A  nffp^  below,  t^Q  Qth,^,  Q^  Wolf« 

Ttwaugti  th(Q  child  evfify  d^  h^b^Jd  now 

j^Qh  of  ih«  jifttQpishH^^ij^t  «n^  admivatkai 

ifl§pir€4  b^y  his  tftj^nt^,  it  ©dLt^WP  re»dep««l 
hw  proud  nor  seAf-r^Ued :  %  man  ia  tab 
le^\ti  ift  eveify  thing  ekM>  Ui  W9«  »R  ofoe« 
dient   and  docilie   child.      Ney^r  did  hft 

^jipea,r  dissatisfied  with  any  t^ng  tbut  bis 
vrhQh  of  tfce  4«y,  be  wpuld  contioe€!  to  do 

sp.  v4tJip^At  sl^e^ving  tbe  least  iU^fc^irooiuy 
^Ijein  bi§  fjjtbcr  desiii^  iU  H^  understood^ 
^ftd  ofc/^ye^  xjofi  ^lig!lam%  »igm  made,  by  hk 
I^X^t^,  9Ad  c^mfifd  bi4ob«die«i«<&  sp  f«r m 
tQ  ief«?8fs  t^^  sveptmjeats  wbieb  weveo^^itifl 

hiov.  y^h^  ¥e.  b^d  kqI  tb^  pfiraubaiAa  tft 

,  in  ^  siQQtb  pf  Juljff,  176^  wfcen  he 
io  bift  9Qi2i^tb  yeBU»  his  fooaii^  sot  Ouit 
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on  their  first  expedition  beyond  the  boun-- 
daries  of  Germany ;  and  it  is  from  this 
period  that  the  celebrity  of  the  name  of 
Mozart  in  Europe  is  to  be  dated.  The 
tour  commenced  with  Munich,  where  the 
young  artist  played  a  concerto  on  the 
violin,  in  presence  of  the  Elector,  after 
an  extempore  prelude.  At  Augsburg, 
Manheim,  Francfort,  Coblentz,  Brussels, 
the  two  children  gave  public  concerts,  or 
played  before  the  princes  of  the  district, 
and  received  every  where  the  greatest  com- 
mendations. 

In  the  month  of  November  they  arrived  ^ 
at  Paris,  where  they  remained  five  months. 
They  performed  at  Versailles,  and  Wolf- 
gang played  the  organ  of  the  King^s 
chapel  before  the  court.  They  gave  in . 
Paris  two  grand  public  concerts,  and  uni- 
versally met  with  the  most  distinguished 
reception.  They  were  ^ven  so  far  ho- 
noured as  to  have  their  portraits  taken  : 
the  father  was  engraved  between  his  two 
childrra,  from  a  design  of  Carmontelle's. 
It.  was  at  Paris  that  Mozart  composed  and 
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published  his  two  first  works,  one  of  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Victoire,  se- 
cond  daughter  of  Louis  XV,,  and  the  other 
to  the  Countess  de  Tess6. 

In,  April,  1764,  the  Mozarts  went  to 
England,  where  they  remained  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  following  year.  The 
children  performed  before  the  King,  and, 
as  at  Versailles,  the  son  played  the  or^an 
of  the  royal  chapel.  His  performance  on 
the  organ  was  thought  more  of,  at  Lon- 
don, than  his  exhibitions  on  the  harpsi- 
chord. During  his  stay  there,  he  and 
his  sister  gave  a  grand  concert,  all  the 
symphonies  of  which  were  his  own  com- 
position. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  two  children, 
and  especially  Wolfgang,  did  no|  stop  at 
a  degree  of  proficiency  which  every  day 
procured  them  such  flattering  applause. 
Notwithstanding  their  continual  removals, 
they  practised  with  the  greatest  regularity, 
and  Wolfgang  began  to  sing  difiScult  airs, 
^hich  he  executed  with  great  expression  • 
The  incredulous,  at  Paris  and  at  London, 
had  put  him  to  the  trial  with  various  diffi- 


eult  pi0c«6  of  B^cb,  Himd^,  dtt^  tyilM^ 
inaster^ :  he  pld^yed  tbeM  ittimedi^tti^ly,  ftt 
fi}«t  s^kt^  and  witii  ttM  gt-totest  ^^bli^ 
correctness.  He.  played,  on^  diAy ,  hefoV6 
like  King  of  England^  a  piece  ftill  of  die- 
lody,  fVdm  the  bass  only*  At  Attothet 
f*ftie,  GhriStiaid  Bsltth,  the  QWeeh>  tousic* 
rtftfdtei',  tttok  little  MotAtt  betv/^ti  hH 
kmts,  i&tad  pktyied  &  fe\v  bats.     M62an 

*  What  Mozart  b^ra  did^  hj  tha  aid  of  hi«  natural  gt* 
nius  only,  performers  in  general  are  directed  to  do  hj 
mealis  of  figures  placed  over  the  notes,  which  indicate  the 
h^nilony  to  be  p4^ed  by  the  ri^t  hMA.  This  tA€At6^ 
oTI^pltMingby  fijguir^s  tbi  Varidu^coMkihkirtioltl^x^f  touiid^ 
IBr  d«iwmiimted  ihdre«^  baM. 

To  do  this  with  accuracy  is  become  a  desideratum  in 
music,  for,  as  the  early  harmonists  had  no  idea  of  man^ 
dJPite'cotelkitaatibmr  MrhJefa  a^  fotlt*!  ih  the  Wori^  of  too- 
i^Urn  Atidioriv  Iheb-  ich^lM  ^f  figuring  is  foutid  tcMMf 
mwd%qu9^  to  thct  yrctoent  state  of  mufsical  science. 

In  conseqjuence  of  thia  deficiency,  the  nomenclature 
ot  die  art  has  been  Ibaded  with  the  barbarous  terms  of 
thdyas  tfjf  suppdsiiioh,  retardation^  sttspension ;  dtminished, 
impk^lj9(uM$^  ktrmmAcmy  ipurtom,  Etc. ;  add  Ae  scieAttf 
of  tbordiiBk  few^  ii  becosfe  a  Mb]^riath  of  hextt-idaUtt 
peii^lezity. 

To  get  nd  of  thu  confusicMi,  we  must  simplify  the  art^ 
6y  establishing  the  principle,  that  all  combinations  of  the 
nitt^id&l  irtU^  41^6  adiOiiisibS^  into  t!h^  h^iUotitc  code,    it 
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then  cbntkued^  ^nd  they  ClMis  pia^^ed  al- 
ternatdy  a  whole  isoilatat^  inixk  such  ptt€i^ 
fiion,  that  those  who  dtd  not  tee  thelA 
tfaottgfat  it  WaB  Executed  by  the  same  pet^ 
ton*  D'armg  hiB  residence  in  Eagten^^ 
that  ia^  wbe&  he  wtais  «ight  yea/rs^  old, 
WoMgang  composed  six  wna/taB  l^hii^h  it^»% 
vn^ared  at  LQhdob^,,aiid  dedicMtd  tcr  iti^ 
Queen. 

win  then  be  an  easy  t>peration  to  reifer  the  ditferent  mix^ 
tofes  td  t>n6  of  ttie  Mlo^ing  chisses  : 

The  Common  Chords 
*rheGliotdoiFthe7tlr, 

The  Excrelki6  flili  7tfa^ 

The  IStfa^  including  the  skarp  7tk)  6%  mmI  \l%k^ 

The  36th  or  Ultimate  Chord. 

Ajr  tbe  Vltiinaife  Cfot^  M^m^aii  itei  m  wbitA  itttlife 
tones,  and  semi-tooeBy  of  tfab  seate  ao^  eomyreheiided. 
It  b  formed  by  alternately  placing  a  minor  third  upon  a 
major,  and  may  be  resolved  into  pure  harmony,  by  the 
intervention  of  the  chord  of  the  7th. 


<i. 
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In  the  month  of  July ,  1765,  the  Mozart 
family  returned  to  Calais,  from  whence 
they  continued  their  journey  through  Flan-* 
ders,  where  the  young  artist  often  played 
the  organs  of  the  monasteries  and  cathedral 
churches.  At  the  Hague,  the  two  children 
had  an  illness  which  endangered  their 
lives,  and  from  whick'  they  were  four 
months  in  recovering.  Wolfgang  com- 
posed six  sonatas  for  the  piano-forte  dur- 
ing his  convalescence,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  Princess  of  Nassau- Weil  hour.  In 
the  beginning  of  the^  year  1766,  they 
passed  a  month  at  Amsterdam,  from  whence 
they  repaired  to  the  Hague,  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  installation  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Mozart  composed  for  this  solem- 
nity a  quodlibet  for  all  the  instruments,  and 
also  different  airs  and  variations  for  the 
Princess. 

After  having  performed  several  times  be- 
fore the  Stadholder,  they  returned  to  Paris, 
where  they  staid  two  months^,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Germany,  by  Lyons  and  Switzer- 
land. At  Munich,  the  Elector  gave  Mozart 
a  musical  themes  and  required  him  to  deve- 
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lope  it,  and  write  it  down  immediately, 
which  he  did  in  the  prince's  presence,  with- 
out recurring  either  to  the  harpsichord  or 
the  violin.  After  writing  it,  he  played  it; 
which  excited  the  greatest  astonishment  in 
the  elector  and  his  whole  court*  After  an 
iabsence  of  more  than  three  years,  they  re* 
turned  to  Salzburg,  towatds  the  end  of 
November,  1766,  ivhere  they  remained  till 
the  autumn  of  thie  following  year,  and  this 
tranquilhty  seemed  further  to  augment  the 
talent  of  Wolfgang.  In  1768,  the  children 
performed  at  Vienna,  in  presence  of  the 
emperor  Jose|>h  II.,  who  commissioned 
Mozart  to  compose  the  music  of  all  opera 
bitfa— the  Finta  Semplice.  It  was  approved 
of  by  Hasse,  the  nftattre  de  chapelle,  and 
by  Metastasio,  but  was  never  brought  on 
the  stage* 

On  many  occasions,  at  the  houses  of  the 
professors  Bono,  and  Hasse,  of  Metastasio, 
oftheDuke  of  Braganza^  of  Prince  Kaunit^, 
tiie^  father  desired  any  Italian  air  that  was 
atbai»i  to  be  given  to  hi«  son^  who  wrote 
t^ieiparts  for  all  the  instruments  in  presence 
of.ithei  crompsgiy.    :At  the  dedicaticm 
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the  church  of  The  Orphans,  he  composed 
the  music  of  the  mass,  the  motet,  and 
a  trumpet  duet,  and  directed  this  solemn 
music,  in  the  presence  of  the  imperial  court, 
though  he  was  at  that  time  only  twelve 
years  old.  ' 

He  returned  to  pass  the  year  1769  at 
Salzburg.  In  the  month  of  December,  hifc 
father  took  him  into  Italy,J¥ist  after  he  had 
been  appointed  director  of  the  archbishop 
of  Salzburg's  concert.  We  may  imagine  th* 
reception  given  in  that  country  to  this  celei 
brated  child,  who  had  excited  such  admif 
ration  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  house  of  Count  Firtnian;  the  go- 
vernor-general, was  the  theatre,  of  his 
glory  at  Milan.  Aftier  having  .received  the 
poeiii  of  the  opera  to  be  performed  during 
the  carnival  of  1771,  and  of  which  he 
undertook  to  writie  the  .  music, v  .Woli^atag 
quitted  that  city  in  the  montihi  of  <Matcb^ 
1770.  At  Bologna,  he  found  an  vfenthuo 
siasti6  admirer  in  the  celebntted  Eatbeb 
Martini,  the  same  persmi  of  whom^^  Jomelli^ 
came  to  takig  lessons;  Father  Martini^ 
aj9kl  ^<fa6^  ^Bologna  amateurs,  -  rwere  trans^ 
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ported  at  seeing  a  child  of  thirteen,  -whose 
small  stature  made  him  appear  slillyooingefi 
develope  all  the  siibjecte  of  fbgues  pro- 
posed by  Martini,  aad  execute  iheih  on  the 
piano-forte,  tvithout  hesitating,  and  with 
the  greatest  precision.  ,  At  Florence,  he 
excited  similar  astonishment  by  the  cor- 
rectness with  which  he  played,  at  sight,  the 
most  difficult  fugues  and  themes,  proposed 
to  bim,  by  the  Marquis  de  Lignevilie,  a  dis-% 
tinguished  iamateur. 

We  hare  an  anecdote  respecting  him^ 
during  his  residence  at  Florence,  which 
does  not  imrafediately  relate  to  music.  He 
became  acquainted,  in  that  city,  with  a 
young  Englishman,  of  about  his  own  age, 
whose  name  was  Thomas  Linley.  He  was 
a  pjupil  of  Martini,  iand  played  on  the  violin 
with  admirable.  &kill  and  gracefulness.  The 
firiendship  of  the  two  boys  became  quite 
ardent,  and,  on  the  day  of  their  separation, 
Linley  gave  his  frieiid  Mozart  some  verses, 
which  he  had  procured  for  the  purpose 
from^tlie  celebraied  CoriUa.  ..He  accom- 
panied  |iim  to  the  gate  of  the  towji^  and 
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their  parting  was  attended  with  a  copious 
effusion  of  tears. 

In  th^  Passion-Week,  the  Mozarts  re- 
paired to  Rome,  where,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, they  did  not  fail  to  hear  the  cele- 
brated Miserere^  performed  in  the  Sixtine 
chapel  on  the  evening  of  Ash-Wediiesday. 
As  it  was  said,  at  that  time,  that  the  pope^s 
musicians  were  forbidden  to  give  copies  of 
it,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  Wolf- 
gang  determined  to  commit  it  to  meinory, 
and  actually  wrote  it  all  down  on  his  return 
to  his  inn.  The  service  being  repeated  oh 
Good-Friday,  he  again  attended  with  his 
manuscript  in  his  hat,  and  had  thus  an 
opportunity  of  making  some  corrections. 
The  story  was  much  talked  of  in  Rome,  but 
the  thing  appeared  ao  incredible,  that,  in 
order  to  ascertain  its  truth,  the  child  was 
engaged!  to  sing  this  Miserere  at  ia  public 
concert.  He  executed  it  to  perfection^ 
and  the  amazement  of  Cristofori,  who  had 
sung  it  at  the  Sixtine  chapel,  and  who  was 
present,  rendered  the  triumph  of  Mozart 
complete. 
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The  diflSculty  of  what  he  thus  accom* 
plished  is  much  greater  than  m^y  at  first 
be  imagined.  But,  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
planation, I  sh  ill  enter  into  a  few  details 
respecting  the  Sixtine  chapel,  and  the  MU 
eerere. 

In  this  ehapel  there  are  usually  not  less 
than  tiiirty-two  voices,  without  an  organ^ 
or  any  other  instiniment  to  accon>pany  or 
support  them.  The  establishment  readied 
its  highest  perfection  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century.  Since 
that  time,  the  salaries  of  the  singers  at  the 
pope  s  chapel  having  remained  nominally 
the  same,  and  consequently  being  really 
tnuch  diminished, ,  while  the  opera  was 
rising  in  estimation,  and  good  singers  ob-* 
tained  ptremiums,  before  unknown,  the 
Sixtine  chapel  has  gradually  lost  the  talents 
it  originally  possessed. 

The  Miserere^  which  is  performed  tbere 
twice  in  Passiont-Week,  and  which  producat 
such  an  effect  upon  strangers,  was  com- 
posed, about  two.  hundred  years  since,  by 
Gre^mo  Allegri,.a  descendant  of  Antonio 
AUegrj^  b«*ter  iknown  by  the  nai&e  of  C^r* 
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reggip.  At  the  mon>ettt  of  its  commcrfce- 
ment,  the. pope  and  cardinals  prostrate 
themselves.  The  light  of  the  tapers  illu- 
mines the  representation  of  the  La^Judg^ 
ment^  painted  by  Michael :  AngelQ  on  the 
wall  with  which  the  altar  is  connected*  As 
the  service  proceeds,  the  tapers  are  extin- 
guished^ pi^e  after  ,the.  other,  ^nd  the  im; 
pression.  produced  bj  the.  figures  of  the 
damned^  painted  with  terrific  potver^  by 
Michael  Angelo,  is  increased  in  :awtfiilneds 
fwhen  they  3?e  dimly  seen  by  thef  pale  light 
fif  the  la&kt  tapers;  When  the  service-  is  <^ 
ihie  poiot  0(f  concluding,  the  leader,' ^wbo 
bj^ata  the  time!,; .  renders  it  imperceptibly 
slower ;  the  singers  diminish  the  volume  of 
their  yoicesy.  and  the  3n>nOT,  confounded 
before  the  majesty  of  his: God,  awd.  prosi 
trated  beifore}kis  throne,  seems  to  awahiii 
silence  his  final  doom.  ...,   :     i 

The  sublime  eflFect  6f  this,  composition 
dep0ndisi,  as  itt  appeats^  on  the  manner  id 
which  it  is  sung,!  and  the;  place,  in  wliidi  it 
i^r  p^r/pfjdQed.  Thei^.  is  ai  kind  of  ttaditiona) 
)cnoiTliQdge>  :by  iwhkb  the  pope's  ^sin^rs 
W[^¥jmghti  A^aiin  '^ajlir  'of.inai]to^Bg  tbelt 
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voices,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  efiect,^ 
and  which  it  is  impossible  to  express  by 
notes*.     Their  singing  possesses  all  the 


-  *  One  thing  of  great  importance  to  the  effect  of  a 
musical  composition^  for  the  expression  of  which  no 
written  characters  were  formerly  employed,  is  accent. 

By  accent,  in  music,  is  to  be  understood,  the  manner 
in  which  sounds  are  uttered,  without  reference  to  their 
loudness,  or  softness,  or  to  their  pitch  in  the  musical 
scale.  The  same  note  may  be  struck  on  a  drum,  whh  a 
glove,  or  with  a  stick,  but  the  accent  of  it  will  be  differ* 
ent.  The  note  of  a  harpsichord-wire  is  the  same  with 
that  of  a  piano-forte,  but  the  accetit  is  not  so,  the  sounds 
of  ihe  one  being  produced  by  a  quill,  those  of  the  other 
by  a  hammer*  .    .       .     .  • 

The  natural  accent  of  all  the  instruments  is  dtffermty 
but  the  performer  is  enabled  to  vary  it  at  pleasure^  bjF 
certain  methods  of  playing.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  the  violin,  on  which  every  variety  of  accent 
naay  be  produced  by  means  of  the  bow.  We  recom* 
mend  the  treatise  of  M.  Balillot,  on  this  subject,  to  every 
student. 

Ab  no  characters  have  yet  been  adopted  that  'will  suf- 
ficiently express  these  varieties,  it  is  evident  that  the 
kind  of  accent  given  to  any  note,  will  depend  on  the' 
thste  and  fancy  of  the  performer,  and  it  will  laot  the>e- 
fore  appear  surprising,  that  the  effect  of  the  same  music' 
should  Soften  be  very   different,  as  in  the  case  of  the' 

B^t  though  the  species  of  the- accent  is  left  lliustitid^ 
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qualities  which  render  music  affecting. 
The  same  melody  is  repeated  to  all  the 
verses  of  the  psalm,  but  the  music,  though 
similar  in  the  masses,  is  not  so  in  the  de- 
tails. Jt  is  accordingly  easy  to  be  under- 
stood, without  being  tiresome.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Sixtine  chapel  consists  in 
accelerating  or  retarding  the  tiipe  in  certain 
expressions,  in  swelling  pr  diminishing  the 
voice  according  to  the  sense  of  the  wordis, 
and  in  singing  some  of  the  verses  with  more 
animation  thdn  others. 

Thp  fpHowing  anecdote  will  shew  stiU 
more  clearly  the  difficulty  of  the  exploit 

performed  by  Mozart  in  singing  the  Mi-i 

•  «      •. 

serere^ 

■  I 

cided,  its  place  depends  oi|  certain  laws,  derivecl  from  th^ 
same  principles  as  those  >vhip|i  r^uli^te  tke  cadepces  of 
poetry,  and  the  euphony  of  language  iq  general^ — namely^ 
that  the  enx  re<}uires  the  observance  of  ^  cerlaiu  propor-* 
tion  in  the  distances  at  wl)ich  the  etnphatic  note^  or  word$ 
recur. 

These  proportions .  M^ill  vary,  according  t^  the  time  of 
the  music^  and  the  apecies  of  versifippti^^t  ^^^>  hence 
arises  the  difficulty  of  translating  the  ^or^s  of  a  piece  of 
▼ocal  music,  without  destroying  that  unity  of  occeii/  which 
should  always  subsist  between  them.  ^  ^      G^ 
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It  is  related  that  the  emperor  Leopold  I.^ 
vfhp  aot  only  f  was  fond  of  music,  but  was 
himself  a  gpod  composer,  requested  of  the 
pope,  through  his  ambassador,  a  copy  of 
the  Miierere  of  AUegri,  for  the  use  of  the 
imperial  chapel  at  Vienna.  The  request 
was  complied  with,  and  the  director  of  the 
Sixtine  chapel  caused  a  copy  to  be  written 
out,  which  was  immediately  transipitted 
t9  the  emperor,  who  had  in  his  service  the 
first  singers  of  the  day.      : 

Notwithstanding  their  talents,  the  Mi^ 
severe  of  Allegri  produced,  at  Vienna,  no, 
more;  effect  thm  ti)e  dullest  common  chant, 
and  the  emperor  a;nd  his  court  were  per- 
suaded that  the  pope's  mattre  de  chapelle^ 
desirous  of  keeping  the  Mmrere  to  himself, 
had  eluded  his  master's  orders,  and  seuf 
an  inferior  conipc^itioi).  A  courier  wasf 
imtuediately  despatched  to  complain  to  the 
^pe  of  this  want  of  respect,  and  the 
directpr.  was ,  dismissed  without  being  al-» 
lowed  to  say  a  word  in  his  own  justifica-^ 
tipp.  The  poor  man,  however,  prevailed 
on  one  pf  the  cardinals  to  intercede  for 
llim^.  and .  ^  reprep^it  to  his^  holiness  tli^t^ 
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the  manner  of  performing  the  Miserere 
could  not  be  expressed  in  notes ;  but  re- 
quired much  time,  and  repeated  lessons 
from  the  singers  of  the  chapel,  who- pos- 
sessed the  traditional  knowledge  of  it.  The 
pope,  who  knew  nothing  of  music,  could 
scarcely  comprehend  how  the  same  notes 
should  not  be  just  as  good  at  Vienna  as  at 
Rome.  He,  however,  allowed  the  poor 
mattre  de  chapelie  to  write  his  defence  to 
the  emperor,  and,  in  time,  he  was  received 
again  into  favour. 

L.  It  was  this  well-known  anecdote  which 
CM^casioned  the  people  of  Rome  to  be  so 
astonished  when  they  heard  a  child  sing 
their  Miserere^  correctly^  after  two  lessons. 
Nothing  is  more  di&cult  tjtian  to  excite 
surprbe  in  Rome,  iiy  any  thing. relating  to 
tiie  fioe  arts*  The  most  i>rilliant  reputation 
dwindles  into  insignificance  in  that  eele^ 
brated  xity,'  where  the  fines*  productioiis  oi 
every  art  ate  the  subjectsiof^  daily  and  fk*^ 
miliar  QcptemplatioD;  ^  ^ 
i/I  know  Qot /whether  it  arose  fron>  the  rei»' 
putatioo  •  which>  it ^ ^  po^ocured  him^,  btit  it 
appease  nhati  theisoifeaifi^  an4  affeclibg'  chaiit 
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of  the  Miserere  made  a  deep  impression  ia 
the  mind  of  Mozart,  who  shewed,  ever 
afterwards,  a  marked  prcferaice  for  Han- 
del and  the  tender  Boccherini. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SEQUEL   OF   THE    CHILDHOOD    OF    MOZART. 

V 

From  Rome  the  Mozarts  went  to  Naples, 
where  Wolfgang  played  on  the  piano- 
forte at  the  Conservatorio  alia  pietd.  When 
he  was  in  the  middle  of  his  sonata,  the 
audience  took  it  into  their  heads,  that  there 
was  a  charm  in  the  ring  which  he  wore. 
It  became  necessary  to  explain  to  him  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance  which  arose,  and 
he  was  at  last  obliged  to  take  oiF  this  sup- 
posed magic  circle.  We  maj*  imagine  the 
effect  produced  on  such  an  auditory,  when 
they  found  that  after  the  ring  was  taken 
off,  the  music  was  not  the  less  beautiful* 
Wolfgang  gave  a  second  grand  concert,  at 
the  hoi^se  of  Prince  Kaunitz,  the  emperor's 
ambassador,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
Rome.  The  pope  desired  to  see  him,  Imd 
conferred  on  him  the  cross  and  brevet  of  a 
knight  of  the  Golden  Militia  (aurata  MHi- 
tuB  Eques).  At  Bologna,  he  was  nomi- 
nated, unanimously,  member  and  master 
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of  the  Philharmonic  Academjf.  He  was 
shut  up  alone,  agi^eeably  to  usage^  and  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  he  composed  an  an* 
tiphony  for  four  voices. 

Mozart's  feither  hastened  his  return  to 
Milan,  that  he  might  attend  to  the  opera 
which  he  had  undertaken.  The  time  was 
advancing,  and  they  did  not  reach  that 
city  till  the  close  of  October,  1770.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  engagement,  Mozart 
might  have  obtained  what  is  considered  in 
Italy  the  first  musical  honour — the  com- 
position of  a  serious  opera  for  the  theatre 
of  Rome. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  the  first  repre- 
sentation of  the  Mithridates  took  place  at 
Milan.  This  opera,  composed  by  Mozart 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  performed 
twenty  nights  in  succession ;  a  circum&tance 
which  suflSciently  indicates  its  success; 
The  manager  immediately  ienteried  into  a 
written  agreement  with  him  for  the  com^ 
position  of  the  first  opera  for  the  yeat 
1773.  Mozart  left  Milan^  which  resounded 
with,  his  fame^  to  pass  the  last  d^s  of  the 
carnival  at  Venice*  in  company  with  :hii 
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father.  At  Verona,  which  be  only  passed 
through;  he  was  presented  with  a  diploma, 
constituting  him  a  member  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  that  city.  Wherever  be 
wreot  iA  Italy,  he  met  with  the  mofet  distin- 
guiahed  reception,  and  was  generally  kiiowo 
by  the  name  of  The  Philharmonic  Knight: 
II  CasoaUer^  Fiiarmmiico. 

When  MozsLii  returned  with  his  father  to 
fiabburg,  in  March,  1771,  he  found  a  letter 
from  Count  Firrtian,  of  Milan,  who  com- 
manded him,  in  the  name  of  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa,  to  compose  a  dramatic 
cantata  on  occasion  of  the  marriage of  the 
arch*duke  Ferdinand.  The  empress  had 
chosen  the  celebrated  Hasse,  as  the  oldest 
professor,  to  write  the  opera,  and  she  was 
desirous  that  the  youngest  composer  should 
mdertake  the  cantata,  the  subject  of  which 
was  Ascanius  in  A^a.  He  undertook  tb6 
srork,  and  in  the  month  of  August,  set  out 
for  Milan,  where,  during  the  solemnities  of 
the  mtarhage,  tlie  opera  and  the  serenade 
were  performed  alternately. 

In  1775,  he  composed  for  the  dec- 
tioii  ^^f  th^  new  archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
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the  cantata  entitled  II  sogno  di  Scipione ;  and 
at  Milan,  where  he  passed  the  winter  of 
the  year  following,  he  wrote  Ltudo  Silla^  a 
serious  opera,  -which  had  -  twenty-six  suc- 
cessive representations.  In  the  spring  of 
17f?3,  Mozart  returned  Jtp ,  Sabbjufg,  and 
during  some  excursiojos.whicb  ha  made  m 
the  course  of  this;  year  tQ  Vieinnai  and 
Munich,  he  produced  varip^^  caq^pp^itioiiA 
of  merit,  asi  LaFinta  QiqrdinipraiUn  open 
buffa,  two  grfipd  masses  fpr  the  elector  &i 
Bavaria's  chapel,  &;c.  In  1775^  the  ai:fChH^ 
duke  Maximilian  spent  some  tin^  at  Sial;s- 
burg,  a^d  it  was  on  this :  ocg^fsion  t\^ 
Mo;;art  composed  the  cantata .  entitled  ,li 
Re  Pastore.  :  :  .  t    .  : 

^h^  qarly  parljof  the  Mffjof  IMpfiajt  is^tlm 
most  eixtraordinary:. the. details  of  ip  m^. 
interest  the  philosopher,  as;  W^U.  ;a¥ntji^ 
artist.  We  shall  be  more  con^sQ.iii  jqur 
account  of  the  remainder  of  histjtpOjsbQi^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Arrived  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  Mo- 
zart might  flatter  himself  that  he  had  at- 
tained the  summit  of  his  art,  since  of  this 
he  was  repeatedly  assured,  wherever  he 
went ;— frbnl  London  to  Naples.  As  fat 
as  regarded  the  advancement  of  his  fortune, 
he  was  at  liberty  to  choose  aniong  all  the 
capitals  of  Europe.  Experience  had  taught 
him  that  he  might  every  where  reckon  on 
general  admiration.  His  father  thought 
that  Paris  would  suit  him  best,  and  accord^ 
ingly,  in  the  month  of  September,  1777,  he 
set  out  for  that  capital,  accompanied  by 
his  niother  only. 

It  would  have  been,  unquestionably, 
vety  advantageous  to  him  to  have  settled 
there,  but  the  French  music,  of  that  time, 
did  not  accord  with  his  taste;  and  the 
preference  shewn  for  vocal  performances 
would  have  given  him  little  opportunity  .of 
employing    himself    in  the   instrumental 
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department.  He  had  also  the  misfortune  to 
'  lose  his  mother  in  the  year  after  his  arrival. 
From  that  time,  Paris  became  insupporta- 
ble to  him.  After  having  composed  a 
symphony  for  the  Concert  Spirituel^  and  a 
few  other  pieces,  he  hastened  to  rejoin  his 
father  in  the  beginning  of  1779. 

In  the  month  of  November,  of  the  year 
following,  he  repaired  to  Vienna,  whither 
he  had  been  summoned  by  his  sovereign, 
the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg.  He  was  then 
in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  The  habits  of 
Vienna  were  very  agreeable  to  him,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  fair  inhabitants,  it  appears, 
still  more  so.  There  he  fixed  himself,  and 
nothing  could  ever  prevail  upon  him  after- 
wards to  leave  it.  The  empire  of  the  pas- 
sions iiaving  commenced  in  this  being,  so 
exquisitely  sensible  to  his  aft,  he  soon  be- 
came the  favourite  composer  of  his  age, 
and^  gave  the  first  example  of  a  remarkable 
child  becoming  a  great  man.* 

*  Mozart  composed  the  music  of  the  opera  of  Iddme- 
neus  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria^  who  had  alwa^^s  shewn  him  distin- 
guished  favour,  requested  him  to  write  tbis^  opera  for 
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To  give  a  particular  analysis  of  each  of 
Mozart^s  works  would  be  too  long  and  too 
difficult ;  an  amateur  ought  to  know  them 
all.  Most  of  his  operas  were  composed  at 
Vienna,  and  had  the  greatest  success,  but 
none  of  them  was  a  greater  favourite  than 
the  Zauberflote,  which  was  performed  one 
hundred  times  in  less  than  a  year. 

Like  Raphael,  Mozart  embraced  his 
art  in  its  whole  extent.     Raphael  appears 
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his  theatre  at  Munich,  the  orchestra  of  which  was  one  of 
the  best  in  Germany.  Mozart  was  then  in  the  full  bloom 
of  his  genius ;  h^  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  pas- 
sionately enamoured  of  Mademoiselle  Constance  Weber, 
a  celebrated  actress,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  The 
family  of  his  mistress  opposed  the  match,  on  account  of 
his  unsettled  habits,  his  having  no  permanent  situation, 
and  because  his  manners  had  hitherto  b^en  far  from 
exemplary.  He  was  desirous  of  shewing  t6  this  family, 
that  though  he  had  no  settled  rank  ii^  society,  he  never- 
theless possessed  the  means  of  obtaining  consideration,' 
and  his  attachment  to  Constance  supplied  him  with  the 
subjects  of  the  impassioned  airs  which  his  work  required. 
The  love  and  vanity  of  the  young  composer,  thus  sti- 
mulated to  the  highest  pitch,  enabled  him  to  produce  an 
opera,  which  he  always  regarded  as  his  best,  and  from 
which  he  has  frequently  borrowed  ideas  for  his  subse- 
quent compositions. 
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to  have  been  unacquainted  with  one  thing 
only,  the  mode  of  painting  figures  on  a 
ceiling,  in  contracted  ptoportion,  ot  what 
is  termed  fore^shoriening.  He  always  sup- 
poses the  canvass  of  the  piece  to  be  attached 
to  the  roof,  or  supported  by  allegorical 
figures. 

As  for  Mozart,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
department  in  which  he  has  not  excelled  : 
operas,  symphonies,  songs,  airs  for  dancing 
— ^he  is  great  in  every  thing,  Haydn^s 
friend,  the  Baron  Von  Swieten,  went  so  far 
as  to  say,  that  if  Mozart  had  lived,  he 
would  have  borne  away  the  sceptre  of  in- 
strumental music,  even  from  that  great 
master.  In  the  comic  opera,  Mozart  is 
deficient  in  gaiety.  In  this  respect,  he 
is  inferior  to  Galuppi,  Guglielmi,  and 
Sarti. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in 
his  music,  independently  of  the  genius  dis- 
played in  it,  is  the  novel  way  in  which  he 
employs  the  orchestra,  especially  the  wind 
instruments.  He  draws  surprising  effects 
from  the  flutfe,  an  instrument  of  which 
Cimarosa  hardly  ever  made  any  use.     He 
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enriches  the  accompaniment  with  all  the 
beauties  of  the  finest  symphonies. 

Mozart  has  been  accused  of  taking  in- 
terest only  in  his  own  music,  and  of  being 
acquainted  with  none  but  his  own  works. 
This  is  the  reproach  of  mortified  vanity. 
Employed  all  his  lifewn  writing  his  own 
ideas,  Mozart  had  not,  it  is  true,  time  to 
read  all  those  of  other  masters.  But  he 
readily  expressed  his  approbation  of  what- 
ever he  met  with  that  possessed  merit,  even 
the  simplest  air,  provided  it  was  original ; 
though,  less  poHtic  than  the  great  artists  of 
Italy,,  he  had  no  consideration  for  me- 
diocrity. 

He  most  esteemed  Porpora,  Durante, 
Leo,  and  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  but  he 
placed  Handel  above  them  all.  He  knew' 
the  principal  works  of  that  great  master 
by  heart.  He  was  accustomed  to  say; 
"  Handel  knows  best  of  all  of  us  what  is 
capable  of  producing  a  great  effect.  When 
he  chooses,  he  strikes  like  the  thunder- 
bolt." 

He  remarked  of  Jomelli,  "  This  artist 
shines,  and  will  always  shine,  in   certain 
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departments;  but  he  should  have  con- 
fined himself  to  them,  and  not  have  at- 
tempted to  write  sacred  music  in  the  an- 
cient style/'  He  had  not  much  opinion  of 
Vincenzo  Martini,  whose  Cosa  Rara  was 
at  that  time  much  in  favour.  "  There 
are  some  very  pretty  things  in  it/'  said 
he,  "  but  twenty  years  hence,  nobody  will 
think  of  it/' 

We  possess  nine  operas  composed  by 
'Mozart  to  Itahan  words :  La  Finta  Sem" 
plice^  comic  opera,  his  first  essay  in  the 
dramatic  department ;  Mitridate,  serious 
opera :  Lucio  Silla^  serious  opera :  La 
Giardiniera,  comic  opera :  Idomeneo^  serious 
opera:  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro^  and  Don 
Giovanni^  composed  in  1787 ;  Cod  fan 
Tutte^  comic  opera ;  and  La  Ckmenza  di 
TitOy  an  opera  of  Metastasio,  which  was 
performed,  for  the  first  time,  in  1792. 

He  wrote  only  three  German  operas, 
Die  Entfiihrung  am  dem  Seraily  Der  Schaus-^ 
piel^irectory  and  Die  Zauberflote^  in  1792. 

He  has  left  seventeen  symphonies,  and 
instrumental  pieces  of  all  kinds. 

Mozart  was  also  one  of  the  first  piano- 
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forte  players  in  Europe.  He  played 
extraordinary  rapidity;  the  ^ecution  of 
bis  left  handf  especially,  was  greatly  ad- 
mired. 

As  early  as  the  year  1785,  Haydn  said 
to  Mozart's  father,  who  was  then  at  Vienna : 
"  I  declare  to  you,  before  God,  and  on  my 
honour,  that  I  regard  your  son  as  the 
greatest  composer  I  ever  heard  of 

Such  was  Mozart  in  music.  To  those 
acquainted  with  human  nature,  it  will  not 
appear  surprising,  that  a  man,  whose 
talents  in  this  department  were  the  object 
of  general  admir^ttion,  should  not  appear 
to  equal  advantage  in  the  other  situations 
of  Ufe. 

Mozart  possessed  no  advsmtages  of  pear- 
son,  though  his  parents  were  noted  for  their 
beauty.     Cabanis  remarks,  that 

"  Sensibility  may  be  compared  to  a 
fluid,  the  total  quantity  of  which  m  deter- 
mined ;  and  which,  whenever  it  flows  more 
abundantly  in  any  one  channel,  is  propor- 
tionally diminiijhedin  the  others.'" 

Mozart  nev0r  reached  his  natural  growth. 
During  his  whole  life  his  health  was  deU- 
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cate.  He  was  thin  and  pale ;  and  though 
the  form  of  his  face  was  unusual,  there 
was  nothing  striking  in  his  physiognomy, 
but  its  extreme  variableness.  The  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  changed  every 
moment,  but  indicated  nothing  more  than 
the  pleasure  or  pain  which  he  experienced  . 
at  the  instant. .  He  was  remarkable  for  a 
h^bit,  which  is  usually  the  attendant  of 
stupidity.  His  body  was  perpetually  in 
motion;  he  was  either  playing  with  his 
hands,  or  beating  the  ground  with  his  foot. 
There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  his 
other  habits,  ejccept  his  extreme  fondness 
fpr  the  game  of  biUiards.  He  had  a  table 
in  his  house,  on  which  he  played  every 
day  by  himself,  when  he  had  not  any  one 
to  play  with.  His  hands  were  so  habi- 
tuated to  the  piano,  that  he  was  rather 
clumsy  in  every  thing  beside.  At  table, 
he  never  carved,  or  if  he  attempted  to  do 
so,  it  was  with  much  awkwardness  and 
difficulty.  His  wife  usi^ally  undertook  that 
office. 

« 

The  same  man,  who,  from  his  earliest 
agie,  had  shewn  the  greatest  expansion  of 
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mind  in  what  related  to  his  art,  in  other 
respects  remained  always  a  child.  He 
never  knew  how  properly  to  conduct  him- 
self. The  management  of  domestic  affairs, 
the  proper  use  of  money,  the  judicious  se- 
lection of  his  pleasures,  and  temperance 
in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  were  never  vir- 
tues to  his  taste.  The  gratification  of  the  mo- 
ment was  always  uppermost  with  him.  His 
mind  was  so  absorbed  by  a  crowd  of  ideas, 
which  rendered  him  incapable  of  all  serious 
reflection,  that,  during  his  whole  life,  he 
stood  in  need  of  a  guardian  to  take  care 
of  his  temporal  affairs.  His  father  was 
well  aware  of  his  weakness  in  this  respect, 
and  it  was  on  this  account  that  he  per- 
suaded his  wife  to  follow  him  to  Paris,  in 
1777,  his  engagements  not  allowing  him 
to  leave  Salzburg  himself. 

But  this  man,  so  absent,  so  devoted  to 
trifling  amusements,  appeared  a  being,of  a 
superior  order  as  soon  as  he  sat  down  to  a 
piano-forte.  His  mind  then  took  wing,  and 
his  whole  attention  was  directed  to  the  sole 
object  for  which  nature  designed  him,  the 
harmony  of  sounds.     The    most  numerous 
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orchestra  did  not  prevent  him  from  ob- 
serving the  slightest  false  notie,  and  he  im- 
mediately pointed  out,  with  surprising  pre- 
cision, by  what  instrument  the  fault  had. 
been  committed,  and  the  note  which  should 
have  been  made. 

When  Mozart  went  to  Berlin,  he  arrived 
late  in  the  evening. ,  Scarcely  had  he 
alighted,  than  he  asked  the  waiter  of  the 
inn,  whether  there  was  any  opera  that  even- 
ing, "  Yes,  the  Entfiihrung  aus  dem  SeraiV^ 
— "  That  is  charming '/'  He  immediately 
set  out  for  the  theatre,  and  placed  himself 
at  the  entrance  of  the  pit,  that  he  might 
listen  without  being  observed.  But,  some- 
times, he  was  so  pleased  with  the  execution 
of  certain  passages,  and  at  others,  so.  dis- 
satisfied with  the  manner,  or  the  time,  in 
which  they  were  performed,  or  with  the 
embellishments  added  by  the  actors,  that, 
continually  expressing  either  his  pleasure 
or  disapprobation,  he  insensibly  got  up  to 
the  bar  of  the  orchestra.  The  manager 
had  taken  the  liberty  of  making  some  alter- 
ations in  one  of  the  airs.  When  they  came 
to  it,  Mozart,  unable  to  restrain  himself  any 
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longer,  called  out,  almost  aloud,  to  the  or- 
chestra, in  what  way  it  ought  to  be  played. 
Every  body  turned  to  look  at  the  man  in 
a  great  coat,  who  was  making  all  this  noise. 
Some  persons  recognised  Mozart,  and  in 
an  instant,  the  musicians  and  actors  were 
informed  that  he  was  in  the  theatre.  Some 
of  them,  and  amongst  the  number  a  very 
good  female  singer,  were  so  agitated  at  the 
intelligence,  that  they  refused  to  come 
again  upon  the  stage.  The  manager  in- 
formed Mozart  of  the  embarrai^sment  he 

« 

was  in.  He  ijnmediately  went  behind  the 
scenes,  and  succeeded,  by  the  cpmp)iiment& 
which  he  paid  to  the  actora,  in  prevailing 
upon  them  to  go  on  with  th§  piece. 

Music  was  his  constant  employipept, 
and  his  most  gratifying  recreation.  Never, 
even  in  his  earUesf:  childhood,  was  persua- 
sion required  to  engage  him  to  go  to  his 
piano.  On  the  coptrary,  it  was  pecessary 
to  take  care  that  he  did  not  injure  his 
health  by  his  application.  He  was  parti- 
cularly fond  of  playing  in  the  i^ight.  If 
he  sat  down  tp  the  instrument  at  nine 
o'plock  in  the  evening,  he  never  left  it 
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before  midnight,  and  even  then  it  was 
necessary  to  force  him  away  from  it,  for 
he  would  have  continued  to  modulate,  and 
play  voluntaries,  the  whole  night.  In  his 
general  habits  he  was  the  gentlest  of  men, 
but  the  least  noise  during  the  performance 
of  music  offended  him  violently.  He  was 
far  above  that  affected  or  mis-placed  mo- 
desty, which  prevents  many  performers 
ftom  playing  till  they  have  heei»  repeatedly 
entreated.  The  nobihty  of  Vienna  often 
reproadied  him  with  playing,  with  equal 
interisst^  before  any  person*  that  took  pl©a- 
aore  in  l^earing  him. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

An  amateur,  in  a  town  through  which 
Mozart  passed  in  one  of  his  journeys,  as- 
sembled a  large  party  of  his  friends,  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  hearing  this 
celebrated  musjician.  Mozart  came,  agree- 
ably to  his  engagement,  said  very  little, 
and  sat  down  to  the  piano-forte.  Thinking 
that  none  but  connoisseurs  were  present, 
he  began  a  slow  movement,  the  harmony 
of  which  wal5  sweet,  but  extremely  simple, 
intending  by  it  to  prepare  his  auditors  for 
the  sentiment  which  he  designed  to  intro- 
duce afterwards.  The  company  thought 
all  this  very  common-place.  The  style 
soon  becanie  more  lively  ;  they  thought  it 
pretty  enough.  It  became  [^severe  and  so- 
lemn,  of  a  striking,  elevated,  and  more  dif- 
ficult harmony.  Some  of  the  ladies  began 
to  think  it  quite  tiresome,  and  to  whisper  a 
few  criticisms  to  one  another :  soon  half 
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the  party  were  talking.  The  master  of  the 
house  was  upon  thorns,  and  Mozart  him- 
self at  last  perceived  how  little  his  au^ 
dience  were  aflfected  by  the  music.  He 
did  not  abandon  the  principal  idea  with 
which  he  commenced,  but  he  developed  it 
with  all  the  fire  of  which  he  was  capable ; 
still  he  was  not  attended  to.  Without 
leaving  off  playing,  he  began  to  remonstrate 
rather  sharply  with  his  audience,  but  as  he 
fortunately  expressed  himself  in  Italian, 
scarcely  any  body  understood  him.  They 
became,  however,  more  quiet.  When  his 
anger  was  a  little  abated,  he  could  not  him- 
self forbear  laughing  at  his  impetuosity. 
He  gave  a  more  common  turn  to  his  ideas, 
and  concluded  with  playing  a  well-known 
air,  of  which  he  gave  ten  or  twelve  charming 
variations.  The  whole  room  was  delighted, 
and  very  few  of  the  company  were  at  all 
aware  of  what  had  passed.  Mozart,  lioiv- 
ever,  soon  took  leave,  inviting  the  master  of 
the  house,  and  a  few  connoisseurs,  to  spend 
the  evening  with  him  at  his  inn.  He  de- 
tained them  to  supper,  and  upon  their  in- 
timating a  wish  to  hear  him  play,  he  sat 
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down  to  the  inistroinent,  Whei^,  to  their 
great  astonishment^  he  forgot  himself  till 
after  midnight. 

An  old  harpsichord  tuner  came  to  put 
some  strings  to  his  travelling  piano-forte. 
**  Well,  my  good  old  fellow/'  says  Mozart 
to  him,  **  what  do  I  owe  you  ?  I  leave  to- 
morrow.^' The  poor  man,  regarding  him 
as  a  sort  of  deity,  replied,  stammering  and 
confounded,  "  Imperid  Majesty !— — Mr., 
the  mdtre  de  chapeUe  of  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty!  1  cannot— It  is  true  that  I 

have  waited  upon  you  several  times.— — 
You  shall  give  me  a  crown.^*-^^*  A  crown  V 
rephed  Mozart,  "  a  worthy  fellow,  like 
you,  ought  not  to  be  put  out  of  his  tray 
for  a  ctdwn ;"  aiid  he  gave  him  some  du- 
cats. The  honest  man,  as  he  withdrew, 
continued  to  repeat,  With  low  bows,  **  Ah ! 
Imperial  Majesty  V 

Of  his  operas,  he  ^teettied  most  highly 
fhe  Tdomendus^  and  D&n  Juofii.  He  was  not 
fond  of  talking  of  his  OWn  Wolks;  or  if  he 
mentibned  them,  it  was  in  few  Words.  Of 
Dm  Juan  he  said  One  day,  "  This  opera 
was  not  'composed  for  the  public  of  Vienna, 
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it  is  better  suited  to  Prague ;  but^  to  say 
the  truth,  I  wrote  it  only  for  myself,  and  my 
fiiends/' 

The  time  which  hfe  most  willingly  em- 
ployed in  composition,  was  the  morning, 
from  six  or  seven  o^clock  till  ten,  when  he 
got  up.  After  this  he  did  tto  more  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  unless  he  had  to  finish  a 
piece  that  was  wanted.  He  alwiyiS  worked 
very  irregularly.  When  an  idea  struck 
him,  he  was  not  to  be  drawn  from  it.  If 
he  was  taken  from  the  piano-forte,  he  con- 
tinued to  compose  in  the  midst  of  his 
friends,  and  passed  whole  nights  with  his 
pen  in  his  hand.  At  other  times,  he  had 
such  a  disinclination  to  work,  that  he  could 
not  complete  a  piece  till  the  moment  of  its 
performance.  It  once  happened,  that  he 
put  off  some  music  which  he  had  engaged 
to  furnish  for  a  court  concert,  so  long,  thaH: 
he  had  not  time 'co  write  out  the  part  which 
he  was  to  perform  himself.  The  etnperdr 
Joseph,  who  ^as  peeping  every  Where, 
happening  to  cast  his  eyes  on  the  sheet 
which  Mozan  seemed  to  be  playing  frcKm, 
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was  surprised  to  see  nothing  but  emptjr 
linei^,  and  said  to  him,  "  Whereas  your 
part?''—"  Here/'  replied  Mozart,  putting 
his  hand  to  his  forehead. 

The  same  circumstance  nearly  occurred 
with  respect  to  the  overture  of  Don  Juan. 
It  is  generally  esteemed  the  best  of  his 
overtures ;  yet  it  was  only  composed  the 
night  previous  to  the  first  representation, 
after  the  general  rehearsal  had  taken 
place.  About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, when  he  retired  to  his  apartment,  he 
desired  his  wife  to  make  him  some  punch, 
and  to  stay  with  him,  in  order  to  keep  him 
^  awake.  She  accordingly  began  to  tell  hipa 
fairy  tales,  and  odd  stories,  which  made 
him  laugh  till  the  tears  came.  The  punch, 
however,  made  him  so  drowsy,  that  he 
could  go  on  only  while  his  wife  was  talk- 
ing, and  dropped  asleep  as  soon  as  she 
ceased.  The  eflforts  which  he  made  to 
keep  himself  awake,  the  continual  alter- 
nation of  sleep  and  watching,  so  fatigued 
him,  that  his  wife  persuaded  him  to  take 
some  rest,  promising  to  awake  him  in  an 
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hour's  time.  He  slept  so  prDfottndlyi,  ^Utikt 
dke  suffered  him  to  repose  for  tW6  houib. 
At  five  o^clock  m  tii^  morning  ishe  AWokt 
hi^l•  He  hdd  appointed  the  musiocopiigrs 
to  dome  at  iteven,  and  by  t^  time  they 
arrived,  the  ot^ferture  was  finished.  Tliey 
had  scarc5ely  time  to  write  out  the  copies 
necessary  &tf  the  orchestra,  and  the  m^si^' 
cians  were  obtiged  to  play  it  without  a  re- 
hearsal. Some  persons  pretend  that  they 
can  discdvcr  in  this  overture  the  passages 
where  Mozart  dropped  ai^lpep,  and  those 
where  be  suddenly  awoke  again. 

Don  Jmn  had  nd  great  success  at  VieiiM^ 
at  first.  A  short  time  after  the  first  re|*r»^ 
sentation,  it  was  talked  of  in  a  large  patty, 
at  which  most  of  the  connoisseurs  of  the 
capital^  and  amongst  others  Haydn,  vreT& 
present*  Mozart  was  not  there.  E^ery 
body  agreed  that  it  was  arery  meritoTio>iM 
performance,  forilKant  im  imagiiiation,  and 
rich  in  ^mi»;  but  every  one  had  also 
some  fault  to  find  with  it.  All  had  spoken^ 
accept  llie  modest  Haydn.  His  opinion  was 
asked.    ^^  I  am  not,''   said  he^   with  bis 

2  c 
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accustomed  cautioQ,  ^Va  proper  judge  of 
the  dispute:  all  that  I  know  is,  that 
Mozart  is  the  greatest  composer  now  exist- 
ing/^   The  subject  was  thcai  changed.  . 

Mozart,  on  his  part,  had  also  a  great  re-^^ 
gard  for  Haydn .  He  has  dedicated  to  him 
a  set  of  quartetts,  which  may  be  classed 
with  the  best  productions  of  the  kind.  A 
professor  of  Vienna,  who  was  not  without 
merit,  though  far  inferior  to  Haydji,  took  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  searcliing  the  com^ 
positions  of  the  latter,  for  all  the  little  inacr 
curacies  which  might  have  crept  into  them. 
He  often  c^me  to  shew  Mozart  symphonies 
or  quartetts  of  Haydn «,  which  he  had  put 
into  score,  and  in  which  he  had^  by  this 
means,  discovered  some  inadvertencies  of 
style.  Mozart  always  endeavoured  to 
change  the  subject  of  conversation  :  at  last, 
uBabl^  iany  longer  to  restrain  himself,  "  Sir/' 
said  he  to.  him,  sharply,  "  if  you  and  I  were 
both  melted  down  together^  we.  should  hot 
furnish  materials  for  one  Haydn/' 

A  painter,  who  was  desirous  of  flattering 
Cimarosa,  said  to  him*  onoe,  that  he  consir 
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dered  him  superior  to  Mozart.  "  I,  Sir  P* 
replied  he,  smartly ;  "  what  would  you  say 
to  a  person  who  should  assure  you  that  you 
were  superior  to  Raphael  V 
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CHAPTER  V, 


Mozart  judged  his  own  works  with 
impartiality,  and  often  with  a  severity, 
which  he  would  not  easily  have  allowed  in 
another  person.  The  emperor  Joseph  II. 
was  fond  of  Mozart,  and  had  appointed 
him  his  nuAtre  de  chapelle ;  but  this  prince 
pretended  to  be  a  dilettante.  His  travels 
in  Italy  had  given  him  a'  partiality  for  the 
music  of  that  country,  and  the  Italians  who 
were  at  his  court  did  not  fail  to  keep  up 
this  preference,  which,  I  must  confess,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  well  founded. 

These  men  spoke  of  Mozart's  first  essays 
with  more  jealousy  than  fairness,  and  the 
Emperor,  who  scarcely  ever  judged  for  him- 
self, was  easily  carried  away  by  their  deci- 
sions. *  One  day,  after  hearing  the  rehearsal 
of  a  comic  opera  (die  Entfuhrung  am  dem 
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Serail^)  wHch  he  had  himself  demanded 
of  Mozart,  he  said  to  the  composer,  "My 
dear  Mozart,  that  is  too  fine  for  ray  ears ; 
there  are  too  many  notes  there/' — **  I  ask 
your  Majesty's  pardbn,''  repKed  Mozart, 
dryly ;  "  there  are  just  as  many  notes  as 
there  should  be/'  The  Emperor  said 
nothing,  aiid  appeared  rather  embarrassed 
by  the  reply;  but  when  the  opera  was 
performed,  he  bestowed  on  it  the  greatest 
fencomiums. 

Mozart  was  himself  less  satisfied  with 
this  piece  afterwards,  and  made  many  cor- 
rections aod  retrenchments  in  it.  He  said, 
in  playing  on  the  piano-forte  one  of  the 
airs  which  bad  been  most  applauded; 
"  This  is  very  well  for  the  parlour,  but 
it  is  too  verbose  for  the  theatre.  At  the 
time  I  composed  this  opera,  I  took  delight 
in  what  I  was  doing,  and  thought  nothing 
loo  long/' 

Mozart  was  not  at  all  selfish ;  on  the  con- 
trary, liberality  formed  the  principal  fea-^ 
ture  of  his  character.  He  often  gave  with- 
out discrimination,  and,   still   more   fre- 
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quently,  exp^ided  his  money  without  dis^ 
cretion^ 

During  one  of  his  visits  to  Berlin,  the 
king,  Frederic  William,  offered  him  an  ap- 
pointment of  3,000  crowns  a  year,  if  he 
would  remain  at  his  court,  and  take  upon 
him  the  direction  of  his  orchestra.  Mozart 
made  no  other  reply  than  "  Shall  I  leave 
my  good  Emperor  V  Yet,  at  that  time, 
Mozart  had  no  fixed  establishment  at 
Vienna.  One  of  his  friends  blaming  him 
afterwardsfor  not  having  accepted  the  King 
of  Prussia's  proposals,  he  replied,  **  I  am 
fond  of  Vienna,  the  Emperor  treats  me 
kindly,  and  I  care  littie  about  inoney.'' 

Some  vexatious  intrigues,  which  were  ex- 
cited against  him  at  court,  occasioned  him, 
nevertheless,  to  request  Jiis  dismissal ;  but  a 
word  from  the  Emperor,  who  was  partial  to 
the  composer,  and  especially  to  his  music, 
immediately  changed  his  resolution.  He 
had  not  art  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
this  favourable  moment,  to  demand  a  fixed 
salary ;  but  the  Emperor  himself,  at  length, 
thought  of  regulating  his  establishment. 
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Unfortunately,  he  consulted  on  the  subject 

a  mah  who  was  not  a  friend  to  Mozart. 

...  ^  ■ 

He  proposed  to  give  him  800  florins  (about 
100/.),'  and  this  sum  was  never  increased. 
He  received  it  as  private  composer  to  the 
Emperor,  but  he  never  did  any  thing  in 
this  capacity.  He  was  once  required,  in 
consequence  of  one  of  the  general  govem- 
meht-orders,, frequent  at  Vienna,  to  deliver 
in  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  his  salary. 
He  wrote,  in  a  sealed  note,  ^s  follows: 
"  Too  much  for  what  I  have  done :  too  little 
for  what  I  could  have  done.'' 

The  music-sellers,  the  managers  of  the 
theatres,  and  others,  daily  took  advantage 
of  his  well-known  disinterestedness.  He 
never  received  any  thing  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  compositions  for  the  piano.  He 
wrote  them  to  oblige  persons  of  his  ac- 
quaintance,'who  expressed  a  wish  to  possess 
something  in  his  own  writing  for  their  pri- 
vate use.  In  these  cases  he  was  obliged  to 
conform  to  the  degree  of  proficiency  which 
those  persons  had  attained;  and  this  ex- 
plains why  majiy  of  his  compositions  for 
the  harpsichord  appear  unworthy  of  him. 
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Artaria,  a  music-aeller,  at  yieona^  and 
otbers  of  his  brethren,  found  means  to  pro- 
Qure  copies  of  these  pieces,  and  published 
them  without  the  permission  of  the  author ; 
or,  at  any  rate^  withQUt  making  him  any 
pecunmry  aeCkQOwledginent. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


One  day,  the  manager  of  a  theatre, 
whose  affairs  were  in  a  bad  state,  and  who 
was  almost  reduced  to  despair,  came  to 
Mozart,  and  made  known  his  situation  to 
liim,  adding,  "  You  are  the  only  man  in 
the  wo^rM  who  can  relieve  me  from  my 
embarrassment/' — ^  I,''  replied  Mos^art, 
"  how  can  that  be  V — **  By  composing  for 
me  an  opera  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  people  who  attend  my  theatre.  To 
a  certain  point  you  may  consult  that  of  the 
connoisseurs,  and  your  own  glory ;  but 
have  a  ps^rticular  regard  to  that  class  of 
persons  who  are  not  judges  of  gobd  music. 
I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  have  the 

» 

poem  shortly,  and  that  the  decorations 
shall  b6  handsome ;  in  a  word,  that  every 
thing  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  present 
mode/*  Mozart,  touched  by  the  poor  fel- 
low's  entreaties,  promised  to  undertake  the 
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business  for  him.  "  What  remuneratioti 
do  you  require  V  asked  the  manager. 
"  Why,  it  seems  that  you  have  nothing  to 
aive  me/'  said  Mozart ;  "  but  that  you 
may  extricate  yourself  from  your  embar- 
rassments, and  that,  at  the  same  time,  I  may 
not  altogether  lose  my  labour,  we  will  ar- 
range the  matter  thus  : — ^ You  shall  have  the 
score,  and  give  me  what  you  please  for  it, 
on  condition  that  you  will  not  allow  any 
copies  to  be  taken.  If  the  opera  succeeds, 
I  will  dispose  of  it  in  another  quarter/' 
The  manager,  enchanted  with  this  genero- 
sity, was  profuse  in  his  promises.  Mozart 
immediatel  V  set  about  the  music,  and  com- 
posed  it  agreeably  to  the  instructions  giyen 
him.  The  opera  was  performed ;  the  house 
was  always  filled  ;  it  was  talked  of  all  over , 
Germany,  and  was  performed,  a  short  time 
afterwards,  on  five  or  six  different  theatres, 
none  of  which  had  obtained  their  copies , 
from  the  distressed  manager 

On  other  occasions,  he  met  only  with  in- 
gratitude from  those  to  whom  he  had  ren- 
dered service,  but  nothing  could  extinguish 
his  compassion  for  the  unfortunate    When- 
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ever  anv  distressed  artists,  who  were  straii- 
gers  to  Vienna,  applied  to  him^  iii  passiqg 
through  the  city,  he  offered  them  the  use  of 
his  house  and  table,  introduced  them  to  the 
acquaintance  of  those  persons  whom  he 
thought  most  hkely  to  be  of  use  to  them, 
and  seldom  let  them  depart  without  writing 
for  them  concertdSy  of  which  he  did  not  even 
keep  a  copy,  in  order  that,  being  the  only 
persons  to  play  them,  they  might  exhibit 
themselves  to  more  advantage. 

Mozart  often  gave  concerts  at  his  house 
on  Sundays.  A  Polish  count,  who  was  in- 
troduced on  one  of  these  occasions,  was 
delighted,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, with  a  piece  of  music  for  five  instru- 
ments,  which  was  performed  for  the ,  first 
time.  He  expressed  to  Mozart  how  much 
he  had  been  gratified  by  it,  and  requested 
that,  when  he  was  at  leisure,  he  would  com- 
pose for  him  a  trio  for  the  flute.  Mozart 
promised  to  do  so,  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  at  his  own  time.  The  count,  on 
his  return  home,  sent  the  composer  100  gold 
demi-sovereigns,  (about  100/.)  with  a  very 
polite  note,  in  which  he  thanked  him  for  the 


^^ 
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pleasure  he  had  enjoyed.  Mozart  sent  him 
the  original  score  of  the  piece  for  fire  in- 
struments, which  had  appeared  to  please 
him.  The  count  left  Vienna.  A  year  after* 
wards  he  called  again  upcm  Mozart,  and 
inquired  about  his  trio.  "  Sir/'  replied  the 
composer,  "  I  have  never  felt  myself  in  a 
disposition  to  write  any  thing  that  I  should 
esteem  worthy  of  your  acceptance.^' — 
**  Probably/'  replied  the  count,  "  you  will 
not  feel  more  disposed  to  return  me  the 
100  demi-sovereigns,  which  I  paid  you 
before>hand  for  the  piece.''  Mozart,  in- 
dignant, immediately  returned  him  his 
sovereigns ;  but  the  count  said  nothing 
about  the  original  score  of  the  piece  for  five 
instrumenti^ ;  and  it  was  soon  afterwards 
published  by  Artaria,  as  a  quatuor  for  the 
harpsichord,  with  an  accompamment  for 
the  violin,  alto,  and  violoncello. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  Mozart  very 
readily  acquired  new  habits.  The  health 
of  his  wife,  whom  he  always  passionately 
loved,,  was  very  delicate.  During  a  long 
iUness  which  she  had,  he  always  met 
those  who  came  to  see  her,  with  his  finger 
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on  his  li|>99  as  an  intimation  to  them  not  to 
make  a  noise.  His  wife  recovered^  but, 
for  a  long  time  aft^wards,  he  always  went 
to  meet  those  who  came  to  visit  him  witibt 
his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  speaking  in  a 
subdued  tone  of  voice. 

In  the  course  of  this  illness,  he  occasion- 
ally took  a  ride  on  horseback,  early  in  the 
momiiig,  but,  before  he  went,  he  was  al- 
ways careful  to  lay  a  paper  near  bis  wife,, 
in  the  form  of  a  physician's  prescription. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of  these : 
"  Good  morning,  my  love,  I  hope  you 
have  slept  we8,  and  that  nothing  has  dis- 
turbed you  :  be  careful  not  to  take  cold, 
or  to  hurt  ydurs^f  in  stooping :  do  not  vex 
yourself  with  the^  servants :  avoid  every 
thing  that  would  be  unpleasant  to  you,  tiH 
I  retem :  take  good  care  of  yourself:  I 
shall  return  at  nine  o'^dock.'* 

Constance  Weber  was  an  excellent  com- 
pSfiiOB  fof  M02!iart,  and^oilen  gave  hkn  uae^ 
ftjl  advice.  Ske  bore  him  two  children^ 
y^bom  he  wadeiiy  loved.  His  moome  vraa 
cottsiiUsmble.  but  hi»  immodferale  lave  «f 
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pleasure,  d,nd:  the  disorder  of  hia  affairs, 
prevented, him  from  bequeathing  any  thing 
to  his  family,  except  the  celebrity  of  his 
name,  and  the  attention  .of  the  public. 
After  the  death  of  this  great  composer,  the 
inhabitants  of  Vienna  testified  to  his  chil- 
dren, their  gratitude  for  the  pleasure  which 
their  father  had  sp  often  afforded  them. 

During  the  last  years  of  Mozart's  life, 
hi$  health,  which  had  always  been  delicate, 
declined  rapidly.  Like  all  persons  of 
imagination,  he  was  timidly  apprehensive 
of  future  evils,  and  the  idea '  that  he  had 
not  long  to  live  often  distressed  hini.  At 
these  times,  he  worked  with  such  rapidity, 
and  unremitting  attentipn,  that  he  some- 
times forgot  every  thing  that  did  not  relate 
to  his  art.  Frequently,  in  the  height  of 
his  enthusiasm,  his  strength  failed  him,  he 
fainted,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  to 
his  bed.  Every  one  saw  that  he  was  ruin- 
ing his  health  by  this  imnjoderate  applica- 
tion. His  wife  and  his  friends  did  all  they 
could  to  divert  him.  Out  of  complaisance, 
*  he  accompanied  them  in  the  walks  and 
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visits .  tx>  which  thej  took  him^  but  his 
thoughts  were  always  absent;  He  was  oiilj 
occasionally  roused  from  this  silent  aud 
habitu^  melancholy,  by  the  pr^entiment 
of  his  approaching  end,  an  idea  wbicK  al^ 
ways  awakened  in  him  fresh  terror. 

His  insanity  was  similar  to  that  .of  Tasso^ 
and  to  that  which  rendered  Jlousseau  so 
happy  in  the  valley  of  Charmettes,  by  lead*- 
ing  him  through  the  fear  of  approaching 
death,  to  the  only  true  philosophy,  the 
enjoyment  of  the  present  moment,  and  the 
forgetting  of  sorrow.  Perbaps,  withojit 
that  high  state  of  nervous  sensibility 
which  borders  on  insanity,  there  is  no  su- 
perior genius  in  the  arts  which  require  ten-, 
derness  of  feeling. 

'His  wife,  uneasy  at  these  singular  habits, 
invited  to  the  house  those  persons  whom 
he  was  most  fond,  of  seeing,  and  who  pre-- 
tended  to  surprise  him,  at  times  when,  after 
many  hours'  application,  he  ought  naturally 
to  have  thought  of  resting.  ITieir  visits 
plesised  him,  but. he  did  not  lay  aside  his 
pen ;    they   talked,   and  endeavoured   to 
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engage  him  in  die  GonTersataoh,  but  he 
tock  no  interest  in  it;  ihey  addressed 
themselves  particnlariy  to  him,  he  uttered  a 
few  inconsequ^otial  words,  and  w^dt  ob 
with  his  writing. 

This  extrasae  applicaticm,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, sometimes  accompanies  g^ius,  but 
is  by  no  means  a  proof  of  it.  Who  can  read 
Thomas's  emphatic  collection  of  irapeiia- 
tives  ?  Yet  this  writer  was  so  absorbed  in 
his  meditations  on  the  means  of  being  do- 
quent,  that  once,  at  Montmorency,  when  his 
footman  brought  him  the  horse  on  which  he 
usually  rode  out^  he  offered  the  animal  a 
pinch  of  snuff.  Raphael  Mengs  also,  in  the 
present  age,  was  remarkable  for  absence^ 
yet  he  19  only  a  painter  of  the  third  order ; 
while  Guido,  who  was  always  at  the  gaining 
table,and  who,  towards  the  conclusion  of  hb 
life,  paint^  as  many  as  three  pictures  in  a 
day,  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  night,  has  left 
behind  him  works,  the  least  valuable  of 
wMch  is  more  pleasing  than  the  best  €»f 
MeBg8,.)0r  of  Carlo  Matatti,  both  of  them 
meni  of  great  a|>plifaiiioQ. 
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A  lady  once  said  to  me,  "  Mr.  —  tells 
me  that  I  shall  reign  for  ever  in  his  heart, 
— ^that  I  shall  be  sole  mistress  of  it.  Assu- 
redly I  believe  him ;  but  what  signifies  it, 
if  his  heart  itself  does  not  please  me  V'  Of 
what  use  is  the  application  of  a  man  with- 
out genius?  Mozart  has  been,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing example  of  the  union  of  the  two.  Ben- 
da,  the  author  of  Ariadne  in  the  Isle  of 
NaaoSj  has  also  long  fits  of  absence. 


2    D 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  he  com- 
posed the  Zauherflotej  the  Ckmenza  di  Tito, 
the  Requiem^  and  some  other  pieces  of  less 
celebrity.  It  was  while  he  was  writing  the 
music  of  the  first  of  these  operas,  that  he 
was  seized  with  the  fainting  fits  we  have 
mentioned.  He  was  very  partial  to  the 
Zauberflotej  though  he  was  not  quite  satis- 
fied with  some  parts  of  it,  to  which  the 
public  had  taken  a  fancy,  and  which  were 
incessantly  applauded.  This  opera  was 
performed  many  times,  but  the  weak  state 
in  which  Mozart  then  was,  did  not  permit 
him  to  direct  the  orchestra,  except  during 
nine  or  ten  of  the  first  representations. 
When  he  was  no  longer  able  to  attend  the 
theatre,  he  used  to  place  his  watch  by  his 
side,  and  seemed  to  follow  the  orchestra  in 
his  thoughts.  "  Now  the  first  act  is  over,'^ 
he  would  say—-"  Now  they  are  singing  such 
an  air,''  &c. ;  then,  the  idea  would  strike 
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him  afresh^  that  he  must  soon  bid  adieu  to 
all  this  for  ever. 

The  effect  of  thi^  :^tal  tendency  of  mind 
was  accelerated  by  a  very  singular  circum- 
stance, I  beg  leave  to  be  permitted  to  re- 
late it  in  detail,  because  we  are  indebted  to 
it  for  the  fanaous  Requiem^  which  is  justly 
considered  one  of  Mozart's  best  produc- 
tions* 

*  This  great  work  is  a  solemn  mass  in  D  minor  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  hung  round  with  the  funered  pomp 
and  imagery  which  the  forebodings  of  the  author  inspired. 
At  its  opening,  the  ear  is  accosted  by  the  mournful  notes 
of  the  Cortd  di  basstttOf  mingling  witli  the  bassoons  in  a 
strain  of  bewailing  harmony,  which  streams  with  impre>> 
sive  effect  amidst  the  short  sorrowful  notes  of  the  accom- 
panying orchestra. 

The  Dies  irae  foUaws  in  a  movement  full  of  terror 
and  dismay.  The  Tuba  mirum,  is  opened  by  the  sonorous 
frombonif  to  awaken  the  sleeping  dead.  Everyone  ac- 
quainted with  the  powers  of  this  instrument  acknowledges 
the  superiority  of  its  tones  for  the  expression  of  this  sub- 
lime idea. 

Rex  tremendae  Majestatis,  is  a  mi^ificent  display  of 
regal  giandeur,  of  which  none  but  a  Mozart  would  have 
dared  to  sketch  the  outline.  It  is  followed  by  the  beauti- 
ful movement  Recordare,  which  supplicates  in  the  softest 
inflexions.  The  persuasive  tone  of  the  Comi  di  bassetto 
is  again  introduced  with  unexampled  effect. 

2   D   2  It 
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One  day,  when  he  was  plunged  in  a 
profound  reverie,  he  heard  a  carriage  stop 
at  his  door.  A  stranger  was  announced, 
who  requested  to  speak  to  him,  A  per- 
son was  introduced,  handsomely  dressed, 
of  dignified  and  impressive  manners.  "  I 
have  been  commissioned.  Sir,  by  a  man 
of  considerable  importance,  to  call  upon 
you/' — "  Who  is  he  V  interrupted  Mozart. 
— "  He  does  not  wish  to  be  known."' — 
*'  Well,  what  does  he  want  V — "  He  has 
just  lost  a  person  whom  he  tenderly  loved, 
and  whose  memory  will  be  eternally  dear 
to  him.  He  is  desirous  of  annually  com- 
memorating this  mournful  event  by  a 
solemn  service,  for  which  he  requests  you 
to  compose  a  Requiem."  Mozart  was 
forcibly  struck  by  this  discourse,  by\he 
grave  manner  in  which  it  was  uttered,  and 
by  the  air  of  mystery  in  which  the  whole 

It.is  too  evident  Mrhere  the  pen  of  our  author  was  ar- 
rested ;  and  this  wonderful  performance  is  very  absurdly 
finished  by  repeating  some  of  the  early  parts  of  the  work 
to  words  of  a  very  contrary  import.  The  Lux  aterna,  is  a 
subject  worthy  of  the  pen  of  Beethoven,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  he  will  yet  finish  thiis  magnificent  work,  in  a  style 
worthy  of  its  great  projector.    *         '  G. 
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was  involved.  He  engaged  to  write  the 
Requiem.  The  stranger  continued,"  Em- 
ploy  all  your  geniiis  on  this  work;  it  is 
destined  for  a  connoisseur.^' — "  So  much 
the  better.^' — "  What  time  do  you  re- 
quire V — "  A  month/' — "  Very  well :  in  a 
month's  time  I  shall  return.  What  price 
do  you  set  on  your  work?" — "A  hundred 
ducats/'  The  stranger  counted  them  on 
the  table,  and  disappeared, 

Mozart  remained  lost  in  thought  for 
some  time  ;  he  then  suddenly  called  for 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
wife's  entreaties,  began  to  write.  This  rage 
for  composition  continued  several  days; 
he  wrote  day  and  night,  with  an  ardour 
which  seemed  continually  to  increase  ;  but 
his  constitution,  already  in  a  state  of  great 
debility,  was  unable  to  support  this  enthu- 
siasm :  one  morning,  he  fell  senseless,  and 
was  obliged  to  suspend  his  work.  Two  or 
three  days  after,  when  his  wife  sought  to 
divert  his  'mind  from  the  gloomy  presages 
which  occupied  it,  he  said  to  her  abruptly : 
"  It  is  certain  that  I  am  writing  this  Uc- 
quiem  for  myself ;  it  will  serve  fo^:  my  fii- 
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neral  service/'      Nothing   could   remove 
this  impression  from  his  mind. 

As  he  went  on,  he  felt  his  strength  dimi- 
nish from  daj  to  day,  and  the  score  ad«- 
vanced  slowly.  The  month  wliich  he  had 
fixed  being  expired,  the  stranger  again 
made  his  appearance.  "  I  have  found  it 
impossible/'  said  Mozart,  *'  to  keep  my 
word'' — *'  Do  not  give  yourself  any  uneasi- 
ness," replied  the  stranger ;  "  what  further 
time  do  you  require?" — "Another  month. 
The  work  has  interested  me  more  than  I 
expected,  and  I  have  extended  it  much 
beyond  what  I  at  first  designed." — "  In  that 
case,  .it  is  but  just  to  increase  the  premium ; 
here  are  fifly  ducats  more." — "  Sir,"  said 
Mozart,  with  increasing  astonishment, 
"  who,  then,  are  you  T — "  That  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose ;  in  a  month's  time  I  shall 
return. 

Mozart  immediately  called  one  of  his 
servants,  and  ordered  him  to  follow  this 
extraordinary  personage,  and  find  out  who 
he  was ;  but  the  man  failed  for  want  of 
skill,  and  returned  without  being  able  to 
trace  him« 
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Poor  Mozart  was  then  persuaded  that 
he  was  no  ordinary  being :  that  he  had  a 
connexion  with  the  other  world,  and  was 
sent  to  announce  to  him  his  approaching 
end.  He  applied  himself  with  the  more 
ardour  to  his  Requiemy  which  he  regarded 
as  the  most  durable  monument  of  his 
genius.  While  thus  employed,  he  was 
seized  with  the  most  alarming  fainting  fits, 
but  the  work  was  at  length  completed  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  month.  At  the 
time  appointed,  the  stranger  returned,  but 
Mozart  was  no.  more ! 

His  career  was  as  brilliant  as  it  was  short. 
He  died  before  he  had  completed  his  thirty- 

™.hy^;butinthi,sho^,paceofti4 
he  has  acquired  a  name  which  will  never 
perish,  so  long  as  feeling  hearts  are  to  be 
found. 
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Monticelh,  August  99,  1814. 

My  dear  Friend, 

It  appears  that  the  only  works  of  Mo- 
zart known  at  Paris,  are  Figaro,  Dan  Juofh 
and  CoA  fan  TuttCy  which  have  been  per- 
formed at  the  Odeon. 

The  first  reflection  which  offers  itself  on 
Figaro^  is  that  the  sensibility  of  the  musi- 
cian, has  led  him  to  convert  into  serious 
passions,  the  transient  inclinations  which, 
in  the  piece  of  Beaumarchais,  amuse  the 
agreeable  inhabitants  of  the  chateau  of 
Aguas-Frescas.  In  the  latter.  Count  Alma- 
viva  has  a  fancy  for  Susanna — nothing 
more ;  and  is  far  from  feeling  the  passion 
which  breathes  in  the  air, 

Vedr5  mentr'  io  sospiro 
Felice  un  servo  mio ! 
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And  in  the  duet 

Crudel !  perchd  finora  ? 

we  certainly  do  not  recognise  the  man  who 
says,  in  Act  iii,  Scene  4,  of  the  French  play, 
"  How  is  it  that  I  am  so  taken  with  this 
whim  ?  I  have  been  on  the  point  of  aban- 
doning it  twenty  times  over. — ^^Strange  effect 
of  irresolution !  if  I  was  determined  to  have 
her,  I  should  be  a  thousand  times  less  de- 
sirous of  her/'  How  was  it  possible  for 
the  musician  to  give  this  idea,  which,  never- 
theless, is  very  natural  ?  How  can  a  man 
be  witty  in  music  ? 

We  feel,  in  the  comedy,  that  the  inclina- 
tion of  Rosina  for  the  little  page  might  be- 
come serious.  But  the  state  of  her  feelings, 
her  reflections  on  the  scanty  portion  of 
felicity  allotted  us  by  fate,  all  that  agita- 
tion of  mind  which  precedes  the  greater 
passions,  is  infinitely  more  developed  by 
Mozart,  than  by  the  French  author.  We 
have  scarcely  terms  to  express  this  state  of 
mind,  which  is  perhaps  better  to  be  de- 
scribed by  music,  than  by  words. 
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The  airs  suDg  by  the  Countess,  therefore, 
represent  an  entirely  new  character :  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  that  of  Bartdio, 
so  well  marked  in  the  grand  air : 

La  Veadetto !  la  Vendetta ! 

The  jealousy  of  Figaro,  in  the  air, 

Se  Tuol  ballar,  signor  Contino^ 

is  far  removed  from  the  frivolity  of  the 
French  Figaro.  In  this  sense,  it  may  be 
said  that  Mozart  has  disfigur^  the  piece 
as  much  as  possible.  I  am  not  sure  that 
music  could  be  made  to  represent  French 
gallantry  and  trifling,  in  all  the  characters 
through  four  whole  acts ; — ^it  requires  de- 
cided passions— joy  or  sorrow.  A  smart 
repartee  produces  no  effect  upon  the  feel- 
ings, suggests  no  subject  for  meditation. 
When  Cherubino  leaps  out  of  the  window, 
"  The  rage  for  leaping  may  be  catching,'* 
says  Figaro;  "  remember  the  sheep  of 
Panurge."'  This  is  delightful ;  but  if  you 
dwell  on  it  for  a  moment,  the  charm  dis- 
appears.* 

*  The  allusion  is  to  a  story  in  Rabelais,  in  which  the 
author  ridicules  the  servility  of  the  courtiers.     Paiiuilge, 
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I  should  like  to  see  the  Noces  de 
garoy  set  to  music  by  Fioravanti.  In 
Mozart,  the  true  expression  of  the  French 
piece  is  no  where  to  be  found,  except  it  be 
in  the  duet 

Se  a  caso  madatna, 

between  Susanna  and  Figaro;  and  even 
here  he  is  too  much  in  earnest  when  he 
says: 

Udir  bramo  it  resto. 

Lastly,  to  complete  the  transformation, 
Mozart  concludes  the  Folic  JoumSe  with 
the  finest  church  chant  that  it  is  possible 
to  hear; — ^that  which  follows  the  word 
"  Perdono/'  in  the  last  finale. 

He  has  entirely  changed  the  picture  of 
Beaumarchais.  The  wit  of  the  original  is 
preserved  only  in  the  situations;  all  the 
characters  are  altered  to  the  tender  and 
impassioned.      The    page    is    only    just 

king  of  the  Isie  cf  Lanterns^  has  a  flock  of  sheep^  which^ 
on  seeing  him  dance,  begin  all  to  doihe  s9Lme,par  cour- 
toisie.  T. 
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sketched  in  the  French  piece;  his  whole 
'soul  is  displayed  in  the  airs, 

Non  so  piii  cosa  son, 
Voi  che  sapete  cosa  k  amore; 

and  in  the  duet  with  the  Countess,  at  the 
conclusion,  when  they  meet  in  the  dark 
walks  of  the  garden,  near  the  grove  of 
chesnut-trees. 

The  opera  of  Mozart  is  a  sublime  com- 
bination of  spirit  and  melancholy,  of 
which  we  have  no  other  example.  The  de- 
lineation of  sad  and  tender  sentiments   is 

* 

liable  to  become  tiresome :  but  here,  the 

V  

brilliant  wit  of  the  French  author,  which 
appears  in  all  the  situations,  effectually 
prevents  the  only  defect  which  was  in  dan- 
ger of  occurring. 

To  be  in  the  spirit  of  the  original,  the 
music  should  have  been  written  conjointly 
by  Cimarosa  and  Paesiello.  Cimarosa 
only  could  have  imparted  to  Figaro  the 
brillfant  gaiety  and  confidence  which  be- 
longs to  him.  Nothing  can  be  more  com- 
pletely in  this  character  than  the  air, 

Mentr  'to  era  un  fraschetoue 
SoDO  stato  il  piii  felice ; 
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wiiich,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  feebly  given 
in  the  onty  gay  air  of  Mozart's  piece :        * 

Non  pij!^  andrai  farfallone  amorosd. 

•  *  * 

The  melody  of  this  air  is  even  rather  com- 
iiion-;place;  it  is  the  expression  which  it 
gradually  assumes  that  constitutes  its  whole 
charm. 

As  for  Paesiello,  .we  need  only  bring  to 
mind  the  quintetto  in  the  Barbiere  di  Sir 
uglia^  where  he  says  to  Basil, 

Andate  a  letto, 

to  be  convinced  that  he  was  exactly  fitted 
to  depict  situations  purely  comic,  and  in 
which  there  is  no  warmth  of  sentiment. 

As  a  work  of  pure  tenderness  and  melan- 
choly, entirely  free  from  all  unsuitable  ad- 
mixture of  the  majestic  and  tragical,  no- 
thing in  the  world  can  be  compared  to  the 
Nozze  di  Figaro.  I  have  pleasure  in  ima- 
gining this  opera  to  be  performed  by  one 
of  the  Monbelli  as  the  Countess,  Bassi  as 
Figaro,  Davidde  or  Nozzari  as  Count 
Almaviva,  Madame  Gaforini  as  Susanna, 
the  other  Monbelli  as  the  Little  Page,  and 
Pellegrini  as  Doctor  Bartolo. 
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If  you  were  acquainted  with  these  de- 
Ughtful  Toices,  you  would  share  the  plea- 
sure of  this  idea  with  me ;  but,  in  music,  we 
can  only  talk  to  people  of  their  recollections. 

I  might,  with  a  multiplicity  of  words, 
succeed  in  giving  yon  an  idea  of  the  Aurora 
of  Guido,  in  the  Rospigliosi  palace,  though 
you  should  never  have  seen  it ;  but  I  should 
be  tedious  as  a  writer  of  poetical  prose,  if  I 
were  to  give  you  the  same  detailed  account 
of  the  IdomeneuSy  or  the  Ckmenza  di  Tito^ 
as  I  have  done  of  Figaro. 

It  may  be  said,  with  truth,  and  without 
being  chargeable  with  those  delusive  eX" 
aggerations  to  which  one  is  perpetually 
liable,  in  speaking  of  a  man  like  Mozart, 
that,  absolutely,  nothing  is  comparable  to 
the  Idomeneus.  I  do  not  fear  to  say,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  all  Italy,  that,  to  me, 
the  first  serious  opera  extant  is  not  the 
Horatii^  but  the  Idomeneus^  or  the  Ckmenza 
di  Tito. 

Majesty,  in  music,  soon  becomes  tire^ 
some.  The  art  is  incompetent  fully  to  give 
the  spirit  of  Horatius,  when  he  says, 

Albano  tu  set,  io  non  ti  conosco  pift ; 
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and  the  patriotic  feeling  which  is  displayed 
in  the  whole  of  that  character,  while  ten- 
derness alone  animates  those  of  the  Ck-^ 
menza.  What  can  be  more  affecting  than 
Titus  saying  to  his  friend, 

Confidati  all'  amico  i  io  ti  prometto 
Che  Augusto  nol  sapni  i 

His  generous  forgiveness  at  the  conclusion, 
where  he  says, 

Sesto,  noB  piu :  torniamo 
Di  nuovo  amici^ 

brings  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the  most  har- 
dened traitors,  as  I  have  myself  witnessed 
at  Konigsberg,  after  the  terrible  retreat 
from  Moscow.  On  our  re-entering  the  civi-* 
lized  world,  we  fotmd  the  Clemenza  di  Tito 
very  well  got  up,  in  that  city,  where  the 
Russians  had  the  politeness  to  give  us 
twenty  days'  rest,  of  which,  in  truth,  we 
stood  greatly  in  need. 

To  form  any  idea  of  the  Zauberftote^  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  seen  it^  llie 
story,  wWch  is  like  the  wandering  of  a  de- 
lirious imagination,  harmonises   divinely 
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with  the  genius  of  the  musician.  I  am 
convinced  that  if  Mozart  had  been  a  writer, 
his  pen  would  have  been  employed  in  de- 
picting scenes  like  that  where  the  negro, 
Monostatos,  comes  in  the  silence  of  the 
night,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  to  steal  a 
kiss  from  the  lips  of  the  sleeping  princess. 
Chance  has  produced  what  the  lovers  of 
music  never  met  with,  except  in  Rousseau^s 
Devin  du  Village.  We  may  say  of  the 
Zauherflotey  that  the  same  man  wrote  both 
the  words  and  the  music. 

The  romantic  imagination  of  Don  Juan, 
in  which  Moli^re  has  drawn  so  many  inter- 
esting scenes,  from  the  murder  of  the 
father  of  Donna  Anna,  to  the  invitation 
and  terrible  reply  of  the  speaking  statue, 
is  altogether  suited  to  the  talent  of  Mozart. 

He  shines  in  the  awful  accompaniment  to 
the  reply  of  the  statue — a  composition  per- 
fectly free  from  all  inflation  or  bombast — 
it  is  the  style  of  Shakespeare  in  music. 

The  fear  of  Leporellb,  when  he  excuses 
himself  from  speaking  to  .the  commander, 
is  painted  with  true  comic  spirit :— a  thing 
unusual  with  Mozart.     On  the  other  hand. 
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men  of  feeling  carry  away  a  thousand  me- 
lancholy recbllections  from  this  opera. 
Even  at  Paris,  who  does  not  remember  th€ 
passage, 

^  {  Ah !  rimembranza  amara !  .    ^ 

II  padre  mio  dov'  h  ? 

Don  Juan  did  not  succeed  at  Rome  ;— 
perhaps,  because  the  orchestra  was  unable 
to  execute  this  very  difficult  music  ;  but  I 
doubt  not  that  it  will  one  day  be  a  favourite 
there. 

The  subject  of  Cosifan  Tutte^  was  formed 
for  Cimarosa,  and  is  altogether  unsuitable 
to  Mozart,  who  could  never  trifle  with  love, 
a  passion  that  was  always  the  happiness,  or 
the  torment,  of  his  life.  He  has  only  given 
the  tender  part  of  the  characters,  and  has 
entirely  oniitted  the  drollery  of  the  satirical 
old  sea-captain.  He  has  sometimes  escaped 
by  the  aid  of  his  sublime  science  in  har- 
mony, as  in  the  trio  at  the  conclusion, 

Tutte  fan  cos). 

Mozart,  philosophically  contemplated,  is 
still  more  astonishing,  than  when  regarded 
as  the  author    of  sublime    compositions. 

2  £ 
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Never  was  the  soul  of  a  man  of  genius  ex- 
hibited so  naked,  if  we  may  be  allowed  thfe 
expression.  The  corporeal  part  had  as 
little  share  as  possible  in  that  extraordinary 
union  called  Mozart.  To  this  day  the  Ita- 
lians  designate  him  by  the  appellation  of 
*^  quel  mostro  d'  tnge^Tto/'— that  ptodig^  of 
genius. 


LETTER 

THE  GENIUS 

OF 

METASTASIO, 


Farese,  Octi^ber  24,  1812. 

My  Friend, 

TpE  generality  of  men  have  little  regard 
for  gracefulness.  Vulgar  minds  esteeoi 
only  what  they  fear.  Hence  arises  the  uni- 
versal passion  for  military  glory,  and  the 
partiality  for  tragedy  at  the  theatre.  In  li- 
teiratufe,  spch  persons  are  most  pleased  with 
what  appears  difficult ;  and  it  is  the  general 
prevalence  of  this  taste,  which  has  pre- 
vented Metastasio  from  obtaining  a  repu- 
tation more  correspondent  with  his  merit 
At  the  jVIi^seum,  every  body  understancjls 
^h^  Marturdom  of  St.  Pefer  by  Titian,  fe^ 

2  e2 
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feel  the  St.  Jerome  of  Correggio  :  they  re- 
quire to  be  taught  that  this  beauty,  so 
graceful,  is  beauty.  On  this  subject,  wo- 
men, who  are  less  habitually  swayed  by  in- 
terested considerations,  are  much  better 
judges  than  men. 

The  object  of  music  is  to  give  pleasure ; 
and  Metastasio  was  the  poet  of  music.  His 
natural  tenderness  of  feeling  led  him  to 
avoid  whatever  would  have  given  the 
slightest  pain  to  the  spectator.  He  has 
abstained  from  describing  poignant  dis« 
tress,  even  of  sentiment  merely.  His 
pieces  never  terminate  tragically ;  never  do 
they  exhibit  the  gloomy  realities  of  life,  or 
those  chilling  suspicions,  which  infuse  their 
poisoiQ  into  the  most  tender  passions. 

He  was  sensible  that  if  the  music  of  his 
operas  was  good,  it  would  agreeably  divert 
the  mind  of  the  spectator,  by  leading  him 
to  think  of  what  he  most  loves.  He,  there- 
fore, continually  repeats  whatever  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  known  of  his  characters,  in 
order  to  understand  what  they  are  singing. 
He  seems  to  wy  to  the  spectator,  "  En- 
joy yourself,  I  will  not  even  give  you  the 
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trouble  of  attending.  Do  not  concern 
yourself  about  the  plot  of  the  piece ;  forget 
the  theatre  altogether*  Make  yourself  happy 
in  your  box ;  give  yourself  up  to  the  tender 
sentiment  which  my  hero  expresses/^  His 
characters  retain  scarcely  any  thing  of  the 
dull  reality  of  life.  He  has  created  a  set 
of  beings  possessed  of  a  spirit  and  genius^ 
which  men  of  the  most  fortunate  constitu- 
tion of  mind  experience  only  in  some  for- 
tunate moments ; — St.  Preux  entering  the 
chamber  of  Julia  *. 

Your  rational  people,  who  are  not  of- 
fended by  the  severity  of  Tacitus  or  Al- 
fieri, — who,  scared}^  sensible  to  music  at 
all,  do  not  even  suspect  the  object  of  this 
charming  art;  who,  insensible  to  the  thorns 
which,  in  real  life,,  pierce  the  feeUng  heart 
at  every  moment,  or  what  is  worse,  re- 
plunge  it  iii  dull  reality  ; — these  people,  I 
say,  have,  in  Metastasio,  called  that  a  want 
of  truth,  which  is,  in  reality,  consummate 
art.  It  is  as  if  we  should  censure  the 
sculptor  of  the  Belvedere  ApoUo^  for  having 
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omitted  the  mui^ular  details,  seen  in  the 
Gladiator  and  other  stattres,  which  repre- 
sent only  nien.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
the  pleasure  arising  from  an  opera  of  Me- 
fastasio,  cannot  be  felt  in  the  country 
situated  between  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Pyrenees.  I  can  fancy  an  intelfigent 
Frenchrtian,  well  acquainted  with  every 
subjfett  that  usually  engages  the  attention 
of  ^  mail  of  the  World,  ehteririg  the  de- 
Rghtfnl  loggie  of  the  Vatican,  adorned  bjr 
Raphael  with  those  charmihg  arabesques^ 
which  are,  perhaps,  the  purest  and  toost 
divine  productions  ever  inspired  by  geniusf 
stnd  lovfe.  Our  Prerichman  will  be  6A 
fended  with  the  want  of  probabiKty ;.  thcsfe^ 
Gopidis  riding  on  chimeras,  these  ffeftiafe 
headiS  on  libns'  bodies,  will  appeatf  abstrfd 
to  hiifi.  There  is  nothing  like  thesfe  to  be 
foimd  in  iiattire,  he  Will  say,  in  a&  dogma- 
tical tone.  It  is  true;^ — and  Jt  is^  equally 
so  that  you  are  riot  capabfe  df  enti^ring 
into  the  pleasure!,  mingled,  perhaps,  with 
a  little  folly,  whifcH  a  mah  born  ilnder  a 
happier  sky  enjoys,  after  a  burning 
day,    in   taking  ices    in  the  evening    at 
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the  villa  af  Albano.  He  is  in  the  eojnpany 
pf  charming  women ;  the  heat  of  the  day 
has  inclined  him  to  a  delicious  languor. 
Reclining  on  a  sofa,  he  traces  on  a  ceiling, 
jesplendent  with  the  richest  colours,  the, 
charming  forms  which  Raphael  has  given 
to  these  beings,  which,  as  they  resemble 
nothing  that  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  calli 
up  none  of  those  common  ideas  which  dis- 
turb the  felicity  of  these  rare  and  delightful 
moments. 

J  am  of  opinion  also,  that  the  gloominess 
of  the  Italian  theatres,  and  their  boxefi|» 
which  resemble  saloons,  greatly  aid  th^ 
effect  of  music.  How  many  amiable  wo^ 
men  are  tber^  in  France,  who  understand 
English,  to  whom  the  word  lov€  has  ^ 
charm »  which  the  word  amQur  np  longj^r 
possesses.  The  reason  is,  that  the  wor4 
hve  has  n^ver  b^n  pronounced  before 
them  by  beipgs  unworthy  of  feeling  th^^ 
sentiment.  Nothing  tarnishes  the  brilliant 
purity  oilov^j  while  the  couplets  of  the  vati^ 
deviUe  have  for  ever  spoiled  %h^  idea  of 
amour. 

Those  who  <^««  ^t^r  into  th«s^  .dtf(iq(P^ 
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tions,  will  admire  the  arabesques  of  Ra-* 
phael,  and  the  brilliant  and  un-terrestrial 
beings  which  Metastasio  has  portrayed. 

He  banishes,  as  far  as  possible,  everj 
thing  which  would  remind  us  of  the  melan- 
choly reality  of  life.  He  employs  the  pas- 
sions only  so  far  as  they  are*  necessary  to 
interest  us :  nothing  is  stern  or  harsh ;  his 
very  dignity  is  voluptuous. 

Music,  in  which  he  delighted,  and  for 
which  he  always  wrote,  though  so  powerful 
in  expressing  the  passions,  is  incapable  of 
delineating  character.  Accordingly,  in 
the  verses  of  Metastasio,  the  Roman  and 
the  Persian,  touched  by  the  same  passion, 
speak  the  same  language,  because  they 
will  do  so  in  the  music  of  Cimarosa.  In> 
like  manner,  the  virtues  of  patriotism,  de- 
voted friendship,  filial  love,  chivalrous 
honour,  which  are  all  to  be  found  in  his- 
tory or  society,  acquire  with,  him  an  addi- 
tional charm ;  we  feel  ourselves  transported 
into  the  land  of  Mahomefs  houris. 

These  ideal  pieces,  which,  in  fact,  ought 
not  to  be  read,  but  only  heard  with  music^ 
the  cold  critics  of  a  certain  nation  have 
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examined  as  tragedies.  These  wise-acres, 
like  their  illustrious  Italian  predecessor 
Crescimbem,who,  in  his  "  Course  of  Lateral 
turty'  has  taken  the  Morgante  Maggiore^  a 
poem  of  the  lowest  buftbonery,  or  even 
something  more,  for  a  serious  work ;— -these 
poor  gentlemen,  who  ought  to  have  fol- 
lowed some  more  substantial  employment^ 
have  not  even  been  aware  that  Metastasio 
was  so  far  from  seeking  to  inspire  terror, 
that  he  even  refrained  from  depicting  what 
was  merely  odious.  On  this  account,  he 
ought  to  be  patronised  by  every  govern- 
ment desirous  of  encouraging  a  taste  for 
pleasure  among  its  subjects.  To  suppose 
that  things  might  be  managed  better;  to 
find  fault  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs — 
how  shocking! — how  unpolite! — ^wouldyou 
render  us  distrustful  and  miserable  ? 

The  poor  critics  aforesaid,  have  been 
mightily  offended  at  Metastasio's  frequent 
transgression  of  the  rule  concerning  unity 
of  place.  They  could  not  imagine  that  the 
Italian  poet,  so  far  from  being  desirous  of 
observing  this  rule,  had  laid  down  one  for 
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himaelfy  directly  contrary,  which  was,  to 
change  the  scene  as  frequent]/  as  possibly 
that  the  splendour  of  the  decorations,,  which 
in  Italy  are  very  beautiful,  might  gite  new 
pleasure  to  the  gratified  spectator. 

Metastasio,  in  transporting,  us^  for  omr 
gratification,  so  far  from  real  life,  was  under 
the  necessity,  in  order  that  h)s  characters 
might  be  interesting  from  their  resemblance 
to  ourselves,  of  observing  nature  scrn^ 
puloui^ly  in  the  details.  In  this  respect  he 
has  rivalled  Shakspeare  and  Virgil,  and 
far  surpassed  Racine  and  every  other 
poet*'. 

It  waSy  I  think,  in  1731,  that  Pergolese 
went  to  Rome  to  write  the  music  of  the 
Olmpiade:  which  did  not  succeed.  As 
Rome  is,  in  Italy,  the  capital  of  the  arts, 
and  the  tribunal  most  competent  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  them,  this  failure  greatly  dis- 
tressed him.    He  returned  to  Naples,  where 

*  The  author  has  here  quoted  a  whole  scene  from  tbf 
Olympiad,  in  support  of  his  assertion,  which,  as  being 
interesting  only  to  the  Italian  reader,  I  have  omitted. 

T. 


he  c(imp6sed  tom«  pieceii  of  sacred  imisdc^ 
In  Che  meiifi  time^  his  liealth  daily  declined ; 
he  had  be^,  for  fou^  yeairs,  afiteeied  with 
a  spittitt'g  of  bl^d,  trhich  wm  insensibly 
wearing  him  a^ay.  His  friends  persuaded 
hhn  to  take  a  siAall  house  at  Torre  del  Oreco^ 
a  village  situated  em  the  sea-sliore,  at  the 
foot  of  VesuTius.  It  is  said,  at  Naples, 
that  persons,  labouring  under  complahits  of 
the  chest,  recover  or  decline  with  peculiar 
rapidity  in  that  place. 

Pergolese  left  the  solitary  retirement  of 
bis  cottage  once  a  week,  to  superintend  the 
performance  of  the  pieces  he  composed  at 
Naples.  He  wrote,  at  Torre  del  Greco, 
his  famous  Stabat  Muter^  the  cantata  of 
OrpheuSy  and  the  Sake  Regina^  which  was 
the  last  of  his  works. 

In  the  beginning  of  1733^  his  strength 
being  entirely  e*hdiisted,  he  ceased  to  lirC) 
aad  the  Gazette  which  announced  his  death 
was  <hfe  signal  of  his  glory.  His  operas,  so 
latdy  neglected,  were  performed  in  every 
€heati%  df  Italy.  Rotne  desired,  once  more, 
to  see  hk  QUmpiade^  wbiefe  was  got  up  with 
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the  greatest  magnificence.  The  greater  the 
indifference  that  had  been  shewn  towards 
this  sublime  work,  during  the  author's  life- 
time, the  more  enthusiastically  were  its 
beauties  admired  after  his  death. 

In  this  opera,  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Italian 
music  for  expression,  nothing  can  exceed 
the  scene  between  Megacles  and  Aristea. 
Act  ii.  Scene  9.  ^i  ^»f  siam  soU^  &c. 
The  air, 

Se  cerca^  se  dice, 

is  known  by  heart  all  over  Italy,  and  this, 
perhaps,  is  the  principal  reason  why  the 
OUmpiade  is  no  longer  acted.  No  ma- 
nager would  venture  to  give  an  opera,  the 
principal  air  of  which  was  already  in  the 
recollection  of  all  his  audience. 

In  the  OUmpiade,  music  is  a  language, 
the  expression  of  which  has  been  added  by 
Pergolese  to  that  of  the  common  language 
spoken  by  the  characters  of  Metastasio. 
But  this  language  of  Pergolese,  which  i^ 
capable  of  conveying  the  slightest  shades 
of  emotion  inspired  by  the  passions: — 
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shades  which  ordinary  language  might  at- 
tempt in  vain  to  depict,  loses  all  its  en- 
chantment in  a  rapid  pronunciation.  He 
has,  therefore,  given  the  explanation  be- 
tween Megacles  and  Aristea  in  simple  re- 
citative, and  has  reserved  all  the  energy  of 
his  divine  language  for  the  air 

Se  cerca,  se  dice, 

which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  affecting  thing 
he  ever  wrote. 

It  would  have  been  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  the  art  to  have  sung  the  whole 
scene.  The  circumstances  which  render 
it  a  duty  in  the  unhappy  Megacles  to 
sacrifice  his  mistress  to  his  friend,  could 
not  well  be  described  in  any  kind  of  air. 

But  though  the, verses. 

Se  cerca,  se  dice 
:L'  ainico  dov*  hi 
L*  ainico  infelice 
^  Respond!,  mor). 

Ah  no  !  s)  gran  duolo 
Non  darle  per  me ; 
Rispondi,  ma  solo, 
Piangendo  parti. 
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Che  abiMO  di  ipeue ! 
Lasciare  il  suo  bene, 
Lasciarlo  per  sempre, 
!La8ciarlo  ^osi  *, 

should  be  declaimed  by  the  first  actor 
in  the  world,— with  whatever  pathos  he 
might  pronounce  them,  he  could  speajc 
them  but  once.  He  could  paint  only 
one  of  the  thousand  ways  in  which  the 
heart  Qf  the  unfortunate  Megaqles  is 
torn.  Every  one  has  a  confused  idea  pf 
jthe  various  aod  impassioned  feelings  with 
whtchy  at  tl^e  moQaent  of  00  cruel  a  $^para- 
»      •  '  •  . 

*  O !  should  she  seek,  or  ask  thee  where 
Thy  hapless  friend  is  fled ; 
Return  this  answer  to  the  fair : 
My  .hapless  frie&d  ia  dead. 

Yet/  ah !  let  not  such  grief  torment 

The  tender  mbumer's  tireasft : 
Reply  but  this :  from  hence  he  went. 

With  anguish  sove  oppmt. 

What  deep  abyss  of  woe  is  mine ! 

From  her  I  love  to  part ! 
And  thus  for  ever  to  resign 

The  treasure  of  my  heart ! 

UooLB. 
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tton,  a  man  would  be  likely  to  say  to  tiie 
friend  whom  he  }eai^s  with  a  mistress  he  so 
passionately  loves^ 

Ah  no !  s)  gran  duolo 
Non  darle  per  me ; 
Rispondi,  mft  selo^ 
PiaBgead^  ptrtl. 

The  unhappy  lover  will  pronounce  these 
v.ersesi  at  one  time,  with  extreme  emotion, 
at  another,  with  resignation  and  courage  : 
now,  with  a  faint  hope  of  better  for- 
tune; and  again,  with  all  the  gloom  of 
despair. 

He  will  not  be  able  to  speak  to  liis 
friend  of  the  distress  in  which  Aristea  will 
be  plunged,  when  she  recovers  her  seuses, 
without  thinking  of  the  situation  in  which 
he  will  himself  be  placed,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments ;  accordingly,  the  words 

Ab  no !  si  gran  dvuoio 
Non  dade  per  me, 

are  repeated  fire  or  six  times  by  Pergdiese, 
and  each  time  with  a  different  -expiession. 
It  is  impossible  for  humtm  sensibility  to 
^vrpass  the  picture  which  this  great  com- 
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poser  has  given  of  the  situation  of  Megacleis. 
We  feel  that  such  a  scene  could  not  long 
be  endured.  The  music  would  exhaust 
both  the  actor  and  the  spectator ;  and  this, 
my  friend,  will  account  for  the  ecstasy  with 
which  a  well-sung  air  is  applauded  in  Italy. 
A  fine  singer  confers  on  them  the  greatest 
of  benefits ;  he  gives  to  a  whole  theatre  a 
divine  pleasure,  of  which  the  least  negli- 
gence or  want  of  feeling,  on  his  part,  would 
have  deprived  them.  Never,  perhaps,  did 
one  man  give  greater  pleasure  to  another 
than  Marchesi,  in  singing  the  rondo  in  the,, 
Achilh  in  Piro  of  Sarti. 

Mia  speranza !  io  pur  vorrei. 

This  happiness  is  not  merely  imaginary ; 
it  is  matter  of  history.  To  find  its  equal,  we 
must  go  out  of  real  life ;  we  must  look  into 
romance :  we  must  represent  to  ourselves 
the  Baron  d'E'tange,  taking  St.  Preux  by 
the  hand,  aQd  bestowing  on  him  his 
daughter  *. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  with  seveki  or  eight 
short  verses,  with  which  the  poet  has  sup- 

*  Nouvclle  H^loise. 
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plied  the  musician,  after  having  introduced 
an  interesting  scene,  the  latter  is  able  to 
melt  a  whole  audience.  He  will  express, 
not  only  the  principal  passion  of  the  cha- 
racter, but  pthers,  also,  of  the  various  emo- 
tions with  which  his  heart  is  agitated  in 
speaking  to  her  whom  he  loves.  Where  is 
the  man,  who,  on  parting  from  the  woman 
he  adores,  does  not  say,  over  and  over, 
adieu^  adieu.  It  is  the  same  word  which  he 
repeats,  but  where  is  the  being  so  unfortu- 
nate as  not  to  know,  from  experience,  that, 
every  time,  it  is  pronounced  in  a^  different 
manner.  In  these  seasons  of  pain,  or  feli-- 
city,  the  heart  changes  every  moment. 

N.ow  it  is  clear,  that  common  language, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  con- 
ventional signs  to  express  things  generally 
known,  ha^  no  term  to  express  certain 
emotions,  which,  perhaps,  not  more  than 
twenty  persons  in  a  thousand  have  ever 
experienced.  Persons  of  feeling  were, 
therefore,  unable  to  communicate  and  to 
describe  their  impressions.  Seven  or  eight 
men  of  genius  in  Italy  discovered,  about  a 

2  w 
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century  ago,  this  language  so  much  needed. 
But  it  has  the  defect  of  being  uninteUigible 
to  the  nine  hundred  and  eighty,  who  have 
never  felt  what  it  describes.  These  people 
are  in  the  same  situation,  with  regard  to 
Pergolese,  as  we  should  be  with  respect  to 
a  savage  Miami^  who  should  describe  a 
tree  pecuhar  to  America,  which  grows  in 
the  vast  forests  he  traverses  in  hunting. 
We  hear  nothing  but  an  uninteUigible  noises, 
which  would  soon  tire  us,  were  the  savage 
to  prolong  his  narration. 

To  speak  still  more  plainly.  If,  when 
we  are  yawning,  we  see  symptoms  of  the 
most  lively  pleasure- in  the  person  who  sits 
by  our  side,  we  shall  seek  to  depress  this 
impertinent  felicity,  in  which  we  haye  no 
share ;  and  judging  of  him,  very  naturally, 
'  by  ourselves,  we  shall  deny  the  reality  of 
the  thing,  and  shall  endeavour  to  turn  this 
pretended  rapture  into  ridicule. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  absurd  than 
discussion  about  music.  We  either  feel  it, 
or  we  do  not,  and  thii  is  all.  Unfortu^ 
nately  for  the  interests  of  sincerity,  it  has 
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become  the  iasbkm  to  b©  fond  of  H*  Tbut 
dry  old  fellow  Duclos  *,  on  setting  out  for 
Italy,  at  the  »ge  of  sixty^  thinks  himself 
obliged  to  tell  us  that  he  i«  passionately 
fond  of  music*     What  an  idea! 

This  language,  then^  fof  which  it  is  so 
fashionable  to  have  a  liking,  is  naturally 
very  indefinite.  It  required  a  poet  to  guide 
our  imaginations,  apd  Pergolese  and  Cima-*- 
rosa  have  haid  the  good  fortune  to  find  a 
Metastasio,  This  language  addresses  it- 
self directly  to  the  he^rt,  without  passing, 
so  to  speak,  through  the.  understanding;  it 
produces,  at  once,  pain  or  pleasure.  It 
was,  therefore,  necessary  t^at  the  poet  of 
music  should  presefve  the  roost  perfect 
clearness  in  th«  dialogue ;  which  Metas^ 
tasio  has  accordingly  done. 

Music  increases  the  ideal  beauty  of  every 
character  which  it  touch^^  Boaumarchais 
has  drawn  Cherubini  in  a  charming  man-r 
iie^    M02SWI9  employing  a>  ikuttte  powdr'* 

*  Duclos  wrote'on  various  siibjects'  of  b&tory,  and  the 
belles  letMs,  and  is  menliotfed  witb  eulogilntk'  by  PtfKi9i» 
sol  and  lia  Hifjpti '.  09  died  h  V799-     :  T« 
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fbl  language,  has  put  into  his  mouth  the 
airs 


and 


Non  8o  piik  cosa  son 
Cosa  fiiccio. 

Vol  che  sq>ete 
Checoia  d  amore; 


and  has  left  the  French  dramatist  far  be- 
hind.  The  scenes  of  Molifere  enchant  the 
man  of  taste  ;  but  though  this  great  genius 
has  written  many  things  which  music  can- 
not reach,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
he  has  produced  any  thing  equal,  in  comic 
effect,  to  Cimarosa's  airs 

'  Mentre  io  era  un  frasehetooe, 
Sono  stato  il  fiii  felice; 


and 


Qiiattro  big  e  sei  morelli ; 


Le  oreccbie  spalancate. 


Observe,  that  the  comic  music  of  Cimarosa 
produces  its  effect  in  spite  of  the  words, 
which,  three  times  out  of  four,  are  the 
most  absurd  possible.  They,  however, 
almost  always  possess  a  decided  character 
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of  distress,  or  happiness,  or  ridiculous  buf- 
foonery, full  of  spirit  and  humour,  which  ia. 
precisely  what  music  requires.  It  is  an 
art  which  will  not  admit  of  the  sentimental 
refinement  of  the  amiable  Marivaux  *.  I 
should  bring  the  whole  of  the  Serva  Mantra 
of  Pergolese  in  illustration,  if  it  were  known 
at  Paris ;  but  as  I  am  prevented  from  re- 
ferring.to  that  delightful  music^  let  me  be 
permitted  to  quote  one  of  the  most  agree-* 
able  men  that  France  has  produced.  When 
the  president  de  BervHle  was  at  Bologna^ 
in  1740,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  at 
Dijon,  containing  the  following  passage^ 
which  he  certainly  never  supposed  would 
appear  in  print : 

— -  "  But  one  of  the  first,  and  most 
important  of  his  duties  (speaking  of  the 
Cardinal  Lambertini,  archbishop  of  Bo- 
logna, afterwards  Pope  Benedict  XIV^)  it 
to  go  three  times  a  week  to  the  opera.  It 
is  not  performed  in  the  city ;  that  would 
be  too  vulgar,  nobody  would  go  to  it ;  but 

*  The  French  say  of  an  affected,  sentimental  style, 
**  Ceti du  Marivaudage"  in  aUiision  to  the  writer  here 
mentioned.  T. 


feeing  at  a  village,  four  leagues  from  Bcv^ 
iogflft,  it  is  th^  fashion  to  be  ekact.     The 
beaux  and  belles,  from  all  the  tieighbttur*- 
trig  towns,  repair  thither,  iti  their  berlin* 
and  fouf ,  as  to  a  rendezvous.     It  is  almost 
the  Only  opera  opeh  in  Italy  at  this  seation. 
Fbr  a  toutitry  exhibition,  it  is  very  tolerable. 
Not  that  the  choruses,  dances,  dialogue,  or 
aetors,  are  supportable ;  but  the  ItaKan 
Birs  are  so  beautiful,  that,  after  hearing 
them,  one  dfesires  nothing  more.  There  are, 
tti6reover,  a  comie  actor  and  actress,  wbo 
perform  a  farce  between  the  act$,  with  such 
Aative  hiitiiotir  that  nothing  can  be  ima^ 
gined  efqual  to  it*    It  is  not  ttnie  thtf t  a  matt 
may  die  of  laughing,  otherwise  I  should 
Cfertiiinly  have  Idst  my  lift  in  that  way,  in 
Spite  of  the  Vexatidti  I  felt  at  it,  for  pre- 
venting me  fc6tn  hearing,  as  I  wished,  the 
teleirtJal  ftiusie  of  t!ii«  faree.     It  is  ty&th-*^ 
^sed  by  Pergolese.    I  bought,  on  the  spot, 
the  original  score,  whith  I  intend  to  take 
With  me  to  France.    The  ladies  are  quite 
at  their  ease  at  this  entertainment,  and  coir- 
Vf^rse^  or  to  speak  more  properly,  call  to , 
the  opposite  boxes ;  they  get  up,  and  clap 
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their  haods,  crying,  hravoi  iretvo!  The 
gentlemen  are  more  oaoderafce.  They  coa*- 
tent  themselves,  when  an  act  had  pleased 
them^  with  bawling  till  the  piece  recom^ 
mences.  At  midnight,  when  the  opera  is 
ov«er,  the  audience  return  home  in  smaU 
parties,  or  stay  to  take  supper  in  some.sniiig 
retreat." 

In  these  delightful  compositions,  whether 
tragic  ox  comic,  the  air,  and  the  singing, 
<x>mmence  with  the  display  of  the  passion. 
As  soon  as  this  appears,  the  musician  takes 
possession  of  it :  whatever  is  marely  prepa- 
ratory is  thrown  into  recitative.. 

When  the  part  of  the  actor  becomes  ani- 
mated, the  recitative  has  an  accompani- 
ment, as^  in  the  beautiful  recitative  in  the 
second  act  of  Pyrrftus,  which  Crivelli  sings : 

L' omhrB  <f AcJiille 
Mi  par  di  sentire ; 

or  that  of  CaroUm^  in  the  second  act  of  the 
Matrimonio  Segreto :  * 


Come  taceilo  puoi? 


0 
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When  the  actor  has  fiilly  entered  into  the 

ft 

passion,  the  air  commences. 

It  is  singular,  that  the  poet  is  allowed  td 
be  eloquent  and  explicit  only  in  the  recita* 
tives.  As  soon  as  the  passion  shews  itself, 
the  musician  demands  only  a  small  num-^ 
ber  of  words  1:  he  charges  himself  with  the 
expression. 

If  I  were  to  shew  my  letter  to  the  agree- 
able society,  which  I  am  going  to  join  this 
evening,  at  the  Madonna  del  Monte,  every 
body,  my  dear  Louis,  would  know  the 
touching  airs  to  which  I  refer*  How  dif- 
ferent is  it  where  you  are ! 

O !  fortunatos  Dimium,  sua  si  bona  norint ! 

What  fools  we  are  to  be  always  finding 
fault  and  vexing  ourselves — to  busy  our- 
selves about  political  matters  in  which  we 
have  no  concern.  Let  the  emperor  of 
China  hang  the  philosophers  :  let  the  con-' 
stitution  of  Norway  be  wise  or  foolish,  what 
is  it  to  us  ?  How  absurd  to  take  upon  us 
the  cares  of  greatness,  and  only  its  cares  1 
The  time  which  you  waste  in  these  vain 
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discussions  is  deducted  from  the  sum  of 
your  life ;  old  age  is  coming  on,  and  your 
bright  days  are  fleeting  away  *• 

Cosi  trapassa,  al  trapassar  di  un  pornoi 
Delia  vita  mortal  il  fior.  el  verde : 
Nd  perchd  faccia  indietro  April  ritomo^ 
Si  rinfiora  ella  mail  n^  si  rinverde. 

Tasio.. 

So,  swiftly  flceluig  with  the  traa^ieBt  day. 
Passes  the  flower  of  snortal  life  away  ! 
In  vain  the  spring  returns^  the  spring  no  more 
Can  waning  youth  to  former  prime  restore. 

HooLB. 

#  Ergo,  says  our  philosopher,  let  m  ergoy  ounehe§ 
wUh  the  ladies  in  the  parlour.    (See  page  485.) 
■  ■  Amiamo  or  quando 

Esser  si  puote  riamato  amando. 

There  are  persons  who  infer,  frcHn  the  shortness  of  life, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  wasted  in  frivolous  pursuits.  T. 
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Dante  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
profound  €a»t  of  thought ;  Petrarch,  with 
an  agreeable  one-  She  bestowed,  on  Bo- 
jardo  and  Ariosto,  imagination  ;  on  Tasso, 
dignity ;  but  none  of  them  possessed  the 
clearness  and  precision  of  Metastasio ; 
none  arrive^,  in  their  department,  at  the 
perfection  which  Metastasio  has  attained  in 
his. 

,  Dante,  Betrardi,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  have 
left  their  successors  some  possibility  of  imi* 
tation.  A  few  men,  of  distinguished  ta- 
lents, have  occasionally  written  verses  which 
those  great  men  themselves  would  not  per- 
haps have  disavowed. 

Several  of  the  sonnets  of  Bembo  ap- 
proach those  of  Petrarch.  Monti,  in  his 
Basviglianaj  has  some  terzine  worthy  of 
Dante.  Bojardo  has  found  in  Agostini, 
if  not  his  equal  in  imagination,  at  least  a 
successful  imitator  of  his  style.  I  could 
quote  some  octaves  which,  for  richness  aud 


felicity  of  v«r8iii€ati<m,  immediately  remiiid 
us  of  Ariosto.  I  know  a  Btill  greater  num^ 
ber,  the  harmony  and  majesty  of  which 
would  perhaps  have  deceived  Taisso  him- 
self. But  notwitlistanding  the  repeated 
attempts  that  have  been  made  for  riear  a 
century,  to  produce  an  aria  in  the  style  of 
Metaf^tasio  Jtaly  has  not  yet  seen  two  verses 
that  could  deceive  us  for  a  moment.  He  is 
the  only  one  of  her  poets,  who,  literally 
speaking,  has  been  hitherto  inimitable. 

How  many  replies  have  been  written  to 
the  Canzonetta  a  Nice!  Not  one  of  them 
will  bear  reading;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
there  exists  nothing  comparable  to  it,  in 
any  language,  not  even  in  Anacreon  or 

Horace. 

The  clearness,  the  precision,  the  digni* 
fied  fi^cility  which  characterise  the  style  of 
this  great  poet^ — qualities  so  indispensable 
in  words  tliat  are  to  be  sung — have,  iiwre* 
over,  the  singular  eflS&ct  ^of  rendering  his 
verses  extremely  easy  to  retain  in  the 
memory.  We  remember,  without-  effort, 
this  divine  poetry,  which>  though  written 


t 
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with  the  most  scrupulous  correctness,  bears 
not  the  slightest  marks  of  constraint. 

The  Canzanetta  a  Nice  pleases  the  same 
feelings  as  are  charmed,  by  the  small  Mag^ 
dakn  of  Correggio,  at  Dresden,  and  which 
has  been  so  well  copied  by  the  burin  of 
Longhi. 

It  is  difficult  to  read  the  Clemenza  di 
TitOf  or  the  Giweppe^  without  tears ;  and 
Italy  possesses  few  tibings  more  subUme 
than  certain  passages  in  the  characters  of 
Cleonice^  Demetrius^  Thenmtodes^  and  He- 
gulus. 

I  know  of  nothing  in  any  language  that 
can  be  compared  to  the  cantatas  of  M etas- 
tasio.     One  is  tempted  to  quote  them  all. 

Alfieri  has  surpassed  every  other  poet  in 
portraying  the  heart  of  a  tyrant,  because, 
if  he  had  been  possessed  of  rather  less  ho- 
nesty, I  think  he  would,  on  the  throne, 
have  made  a  sublime  tyrant  himself^  The 
scenes  of  his  Timokon  are  very  fine ; — ^I  feel 
them  to  be  so.  The  manner  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Metastasio,  but  I  am  of 
opinion  that  posterity  will  not  consider  it 
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superior.  We  think  too  much  of  the  style 
in  reading  Alfieri.  The  style,  which,  like 
a  transparent  varnish,  ought  to  cover  the 
colours^^to  heighten  their  brilhancy,  but  not 
to  change  them,  usurps,  in  him,  a  part  of 
our  attention. 

But  who  thinks  of  the  style  in  reading 
Metastasio?  We  are  carried  away  by  it. 
He  is  the  only  foreign  writer  in  whom  I  have 
found  the  charm  of  La  Fontaine. 

The  court  of  Vienna,'  for  fifty  years,  did 
not  celebrate  a  birth-day,  or  a  marriage, 
without  requiring  a  cantata  from  Metastasio. 
What;  subject  can  possibly  be  more  dry ! 
With  us,  the  poet  is  only  expected  not  to 
be  detestable.  Metastasio  is  divine;  abun* 
dance  springs  from  the  bosom  of  sterility. 

Observe,  my  friend,  that  the  operas  of 
Metastasio  have  charmed  not  only  Italy,  but 
all  that  is  intellectual  in  every  court  of  Eu- 
rope, merely  by  the  observation  of  the  fol- 
lowing simple  and  commodious  rules  : 

In  every  drama  six  characters  are  re- 
quired,  all  lovers,  in  order  that  the  musician 
may  havd  the  advantage  of  contrasts.  The 
three  principal  aittors,  namely,  thepremo 
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i$]^rmWi  date  prima  domWy  and'  the  (fiiore, 
must  each  sing  five  airs :  an  impatostoned 
air  (aria  potetica^}  a  brilliant  air  (aria  di 
bravura  J  a  tranquil  air  (aria  parlanitj  an 
air  of  a  nHxed  character ;  and,  lastly^  an 
air  which  breathes  joy  (anabrilUoKte.)  It 
is  requisite  that  the  drama  should  be  di- 
Yidedi  into  three  acts^  and  not  eau^eed  a 
certain  number  of  verses ;  that  each  scene 
should  terminafte  with  ami  air ;  that  the  saxM 
personage  should  not  sing  two  aiis  in  suc-r 
eesdii)!!^  and  that  two  airs  of  the  same  cfaa^ 
racter  shofild  neveir  folk>w  ooe  anotlier.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  first  and  second  acts 
should  conclude  with  the  principal  airs  of 
the  pieee.  It  is  required  tbat^  in  the  second 
and  third  acts,  the  poet  should  reserve  twci 
suitable  places,  one  for  a  reckatiw  obligator 
followed  by  an  aiir  for  display  (aria  di 
tranbmio;}  the  other  Ibc  a  grand  duet, 
which  must  always  be  sung  by  the  hero 
and  heroine  of  the  piece.  Without  attendto 
ing  to*  these  rales^  there  cam  be  no  music. 
It  b  further  utuderstood,  that  the  poett  must 
give  fpeqxaent  opportunities  for  the  scenes 
patntex  to  display  his  talents*    fijcperience 
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has  skewn  that  these  rules^  apparentlj^  so 
singuktr^  and  some  of  which  have  been 
laid  down  hy  Metastasio  himself^  camimt 
be  depairted  from,  without  injuring  the 
elEeet  o£  dae  opem. 

Fifiallj^  this  great  lyric  poi^  iso  produce 
ing  so  raanj  wondersi^  was  wA  abk:  to 
make  use  of  more  tfaaa  a  seirenth  part,  of 
^reabouts,  of  the  words  of  the  Italian 
language.  It  contains,  about  fbtty-fomr 
thousand,  according  to  a  modem  lexico* 
grapher,  who  has  been  at  the  pains  of 
^  counting  them  ;  and  the  language  of  the 
opera,  adm*ijt»  of  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
thousand  at  roost.  The  foUowing  is  an 
CKtraet  from  a  letter  which  Metastasio 
wrote  to  a  friend,  in  his  old  age: 

'     ^ «  It  happens,  for  mj  sins,  thaA 

Ae  f^iiale  characters  of  the  Re  Pastore  ha^fe 
so  pleased  his  Majesty,  that  he  has  com** 
manded  me  to  write  another  piece  of  the 
same  description  ibr  the  approaching  month 
of  May.  In  liie  state  in  which  my  pom 
head  is,  at  present,  through  the  continual 
tension  of  my  nerves,  it  is  a  terrible  task 
to  Hie  io  have  any  thing  to  cb  with  those 
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jades,  the  Muses.  But  my  work  is  raGi*. 
dered  a  thousand  times  more  disagreeable 
by  the  restrictions  of  all  sorts,  which  are 
imposed  on  me.  In  the  first  place,  I  am 
prohibited  from  all  Greek  or  Roman .  sub« 
jects,  because  our  chaste  nymphs  cannot 
endure  those  indecent  costumes.  I  am 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  oriental  history, 
in  order  that  the  women,  who  perform  the 
characters  of  men,  may  be  duly  wrapped 
up  from  head  to^  foot  in  Asiatic  drapery. 
AH  contrasts  between  vice  and  virtue  are  of 
necessity  excluded,  because  no  lady  will 
choose  to  appear  in  ah  odious  part.  I  am 
restricted  to  five  characters,  for  this  sub- 
stantial reason,  given  by  a  certain  gover- 
nor,—that  persons  of  rank  ought  not  to  be 
lost  in  a  crowd.  The  duration  of  the  per- 
formance, the  changes  of  the  scene,  the 
airs,  almost  the  number  of  the  words,  are 
fixed.  Tell  me  if  this  is  not  enough  to 
drive  the  most  patient  man  mad?  You 
may  imagine  then  its  effect  on  me,  who  am 
the  high-priest  of  misfortune  in  this  vale  of 
misery.^' 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  which  shews 
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how  much  chance  has  to  do  with  everything, 
even  with  the  decisions  of  that  posterity, 
which  is  so  often  held  up  to  us  in  terroremy 
that  it  has  been  thought  a  favour  to  admit 
such  a  man  as  this,  to  the  rank  of  the 
frigid  lover  of  Laura,  who  has  produced 
some  fifty  swejet  sonnets*. 

Metastasio,  who  was  bom  at  Rome,  in 
1698,  was  distinguished,  at  the  early  age 
of  ten  years,  by  his  talents  as  an  improwi- 
satore.  A  rich  lawyer,  named  Gravina^ 
who  amused  himself  with  writing  bad  tra- 
gedies,  was  taken  with  the  boy.  He  began 
with  changing  his  name  from  Trapassi  to 
Metastasio,  for  the  love  of  Greek.  He 
adopted  him,  gave  him  a  careful,  and, 
as  it  happened,  an  excellent,  education, 
and  finally  left  him  a  part  of  his  pro- 
pertyf. 

^  See  the  opinion  expressed  by  M.  Skmondi  as  to  tbe 
general  character  of  Petrarch's  sonnets.  Litteraiure  du 
Midi.    T.  II.  p.  408.  T. 

•  t  The  circumstances  which  introduced  Metastasio  tof 
Gravina's  notice^  are  thus  related  by  Carlini : — 

Gravina  was  walking  near  the  Campus  Martins  one 
summer's  evenings  in  company  with  the  Ahhk  Lorenzini, 

2  G 
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Metaats^sio  was  tweoty-six  years  old» 
when  his  first  opera^  the  Didone^  was  per- 
formed at  Naples  in  1724.  In  the  com- 
position of  it,  he  was  guided  by  the  advice 
of  the  fair  Marian  na  Romanina,  who  exe^ 
cuted  the  part  of  Dido  in  a  superior  style, 

when  they  heaf d^  at  no  great  distance^  a  sweet  and  power- 
jful  voice^  modttlatiiig  verses  with  die  greatest  fluency  to 
the  measure  of  the  canto  imprtyvmso.  On  approaching 
the  shc^  of  Trapassi^  whence  the  grateful  melody  pro- 
ceeded^ they  were  surprised  to  see  a  lovely  boy  pouring 
fbrth  Elegant  verses  on  the  persons  and  objects  which 
smrounded  him,  and  their  admiration  was  increased  by 
the  graceful  coniplinients  which  he  took  an  opportunity 
of  addressing  to  themselves. 

When  the  youthful  poet  had  concluded,  Gravina  called 
him  to  him,  and  with  litany  encomiums  and  caredses 
offered  hiin  k  pitice  of  i&oney,  which  the  boy  politely 
d^cliqed.  He  then  iiiquiped  into  bis  situation  and  em- 
ployment ;  and  being  struck  with  the  intelligence  of  his 
replies,  proposed  to  his  parents  to  educate  him  as  his 
awn  ohildk  Coavinaed  of  the  mcerity  of  the  offer,  and 
^t^red  l^y^tbe  (^rilliaut  prospects  which  it  opened  for 
theih  son,  they  consented ;  and  Gravina  faithfully  and 
gen^r^Mialy  ftrifilled  the  paternal  character  which  he  had 
thus  voluntarily  und^aken* 

Carlini.     Vita  di  MetoMasio. 

T. 
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because  she  passionately  loved  the  poet. 
This  attaehment  appears  to  have  beeai 
durable.  Metastasio  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Marianna's  husband,  and  lived 
many  years  in  the  family,  recreating  him*- 
self  with  fine  music,  and  studying  unre- 
mittingly the  Greek  poets. 

In  1729,  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  that 
great  and  grave  n^usician,  who,  in  his 
youth,  had  played  so  miserable  a  part  in 
Spain,  proposed  to  him  to  be  the  poet  of 
the  opera  at  Vienna.  He  hesitated  a 
little,  but  at  length  accepted  the  offer. 

He  never  afterwards  left  that  city,  where 
he  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  in  the  midst 
of  a  delicate  and  digpified  voluptuous- 
ness, with  no  other  occupation  than  that 
of  expressing,  in  beautiful  verses,  the  fine 
sentiments  by  which  he  was  animated. 
Dr.  Burney ,  who  saw  him  in  his  seventy- 
second  year,  thought  him,  even  then,  the 
gayest  and  handsomest  man  of  his  time. 
He  always  declined  accepting  any  titles  or 
honours,  and  lived  happy  in  retirement. 
No  tender  sentiment  was  wanting  to  his 
sen»bility. 

2  q2 
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This  great  and  happy  man  died  on  the 
2d  of  April,  1782,  having  been  acquainted, 
in  the  course  of  his  long  career,  with  all 
the  eminent  musicians  who  have  delighted 
the  world. 


*     >...•-  ^ 


ON 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OP  MUSIC 

IN  ITALY. 


Venice,  Auguit  t,9, 1814. 

You  Still  remember,  then,  my  friend,  tlie 
letters  which  I  wrote  to  you  six  years  ago, 
from  Vienna,  and  you  wish  that  I  would 
give  you  a  sketch  of  the  present  state  of 
music  in  Italy.  The  course  of  my  ideas 
has  much  changed  during  this  period.  I 
am  now  richer  and  happier  than  I  was  at 
Vienna ;  and  the  time  which  I  do  not  pass 
in  society,  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  his- 
tory of  painting. 

You  know  how  much  I  was  rejoiced,  on 
being  restored  to  an  income  barely  suffi- 
cient for  my  support.  It  seems  that  my 
ambition  deceived  me,  for  out  of  this 
limited  revenue,  I  find  means  to  buy,  every 
day,  some  precious  little  picture,  which 
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the  great  collectors  liave  overlooked,  or 
rather,  of  which  they  ]iave  not  known  the 
value.  I  saw,  a  few  days  since,  at  the 
house  of  a  polite  sea-captain,  on  the  Bha 
dei  Schiavoniy  some  charming  little  sketches, 
by  Paul  Veronese,  in  the  same  golden  tone 
of  colour  which  gives  such  animation  to 
his  larger  pieces ;  and  I  am  already  in 
hope,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  procure  some 
similar  relics  of  this  great  master,  whose 
works  are  interred,  with  so  many  others,  in 
your  immense  Museum*  You  think  your- 
selves vastly  civilized,  but  you  have  acted 
like  barbarians,  in  taking  these  fine  pro- 
ductions out  of  Italy.  You  did  not  con- 
sider, thieves  as  you  are — that  you  could 
not  carry  away  the  atmosphere  which  adds 
sa  much  to  their  beauty*  You  have  les- 
senied  the  pleasures  of  the  civilized  world* 
The  picture  which  now  hangs  solitary,  and 
alniost  unobsen^ed,  in  one  of  the  corners  of 
your  gallery,  formed,  when  hefe,  the  glory 
and  the  conversation  of  a  whole  city.  At 
Milan,  as  soon  as  you  arrived,  they  began, 
to  talk  to  you  of  the  Christ  erozsmed  mth 
Tkotmy  of  Titian.     At  Bologna,  the  first 
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inquiry  of  your  valet  was,  whether  you 
wfshed  to  siee  the  St.  Cecilia  of  Raphael : 
even  this  Talet  would  know  half-a-dozen 
phrases  of  connoisseurship  relative  to  that 
chef  d'auvre. 

I  am  aware  that  these  phrases  are  tire- 
ftome  to  the  amateur,  who  is  desirous  of 
feeling  and  judging  for  himi^lf.  He  is 
often  disgusted  with  the  Italian  superla- 
tives ;  but  these  superlatives  shew  the  ge- 
neral feeling  of  the  country,  with  respect 
to  the  fine  arts.  Tiresome  as  they  may  be 
to  nae,  they  perhaps  awaken  the  love  of 
the  art  in  some  young  mechanic,  who  will 
one  day  be  anAnnibal  Carracci.  They 
are  like  the  marks  of  respect  paid  to  the 
Marquis  Wellington,  when  he  passes 
through  the  streets  of  Lisbon.  Assuredly, 
the  shop- boy,  who  cries  e  viva,  cannot 
judjge  of  the  military  talents  and  sublime 
prudence  of  that  extraordinary  man  ;  but 
what  does  it  signify,  these  shouts  are  to 
him  the  recompense  of  his  virtues,  and 
will,  perhaps,  make  another  Wellington  of 
the  young  officer  who  is  his  aid-de-camp. 

At  Rome,  the  person  best  known,  and 
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highest  in  estimation,  is  Canova.  At  Paris, 
the  people  of  the  quarter  know  M.  the 
Duke,  whose  hotel  is  at  the  end  of  the 
street.  Nothing  more  is  necessary,  to  shew 
you  that  it  is  in  vain  that  you  carry  off  to 
Paris  the  Transfiguration^  and  the  Apolh : — 
that  you  transfer  to  canvass,  the  Descent 
from  the  CrosSy  painted  by  Daniel  de  Vol- 
terra,  in  fresco :  these  works  are  dead  to 
you ;  your  fine  arts  want  a  public  that  can 
feel  them. 

Have  your  Italian  opera, — have  your 
Museum  : — it  is  all  very  well.  You  may, 
perhaps,  arrive  in  these  departments,  at  a 
decent  mediocrity  ;  but  you  will  excel  only 
in  comedy,  in  the  lively  song,  in  moral 
ridicule ; 

Excudent  alii  spirantia  mollius  asra. 

You  have  your  Molifere,  your  Coil6,  your 
Pannard,  your  Hamilton,  your  La  Bruyere, 
your  Dancourt,  your  Lettres  Persannes. 
In  this  delightful  department,  you  will  al- 
ways be  the  first  people  in  the  world  •  Cul- 
tivate it;  place  youi*  pride  in  it ;  encourage 
such  writers ;  great  men  of  this  description 


\  *- 
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are  produced  by  the  ground  on  which  you 
tread.  Give  a  tolerable  orchestra  to  your 
Theatre  Franpais ;  purchase  for  it  the  fine 
scenery  of  the  Theatre  de  la  Scala,at  Milan, 
which  is ,  fresh  painted  every  two  months, 
and  which  you  might  have  for  the  cost  of 
the  canvass.  Men  of  taste  from  Naples, 
and  from  Stockholm,  will  meet  each  other 
in  the  Place  du  Carousel,  going  to  your 
theatre  to  see  the  Tarttiffe^  or  the  Manage 
de  Figaro.  We,  who  have  travelled,  know 
that  these  pieces  cannot  be  acted  any 
where  but  at  Paris. 

In  like  manner,  the  pieces  of  Louis 
Carracci  may  be  regarded  as  invisible,  ex- 
cept in  Lombardy.  Which  of  your  fashion- 
able ladies  has  ever  looked,  without  a  yawn, 
at  the  Calling  of  St.  Matthew^  ot  at  the 
Virgin  carried  to  the  Sepulchre y  which 
have  rather  too  much  depth  of  colour.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  worst  imitations, 
placed  in  the  same  frames,  would,  produce 
just  as  much  effect  on  the  genteel  society  of 
France.  Now,  at  Rome,  they  will  talk  for 
a  fortnight  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
fresco    of    the    convent     of    San   Nilo, 
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painted  by  Dominichino,  is  going  to  be 
transferred  to  canvass.  At  Rome,  it  is  the 
great  artist  who  occupies  the  public  atten- 
tion ;  at  Paris,  it  is  the  successful  general, 
or  the  favourite  minister, — Marshal  Saxe, 
or  M.  de  Calonne,     I  do  not  say  that  this 

■ 

is  well  or  ill ;  I  merely  say  that  it  is  so  : 
and  the  great  artist,  who  is  jealous  of  his 
reputation,  and  who  knows  the  weakness 
of  the  human  heart,  should  live  where  his 
merits  will  be  best  appreciated,  and  where, 
for  the  same  reason,  his  defects  will  be 
most  severely  criticised.     At  Rome,  Sig- 

»  _  " 

nors  A.  B.  C.  D,,  of  whom  I  know 
nothing  but  their  charming  works,  may 
reside  in  a  garret,  without  fear  of  disre- 
gard. The  consideration  of  the  whole 
city,  from  the  Pope's  nephew,  to  the  hum- 
blest Abb6,  will  follow  them,  and  they 
will  be  far  more  esteemed  for  having  pro- 
duced a  fine  picture,  than  a  happy  repartee; 
Tliis  is  the  atriiosphere  required  by  the 
artist;  for  he,  like  other  men, has  his  mo- 
ments of  despondency. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  conversation 
I  meet  with,  is  that  into  which  I  faH,  on  my 
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arrival  in  a  town,  with  the  coach-maker 
from  whom  I  hire  the  carriage  in  which  I 
go  to  deliver,  my  letters  of  introduction.  I 
ask  him,  what  curiosities  are  to  be  seen,  who 
are  the  most  distinguished  of  their  nobility  ? 
He  commences  his  reply  with  a  few  invec- 
tives against  the  tax-gatherers ;  but  after 
this  tribute  to  his  station  in  society,  be 
points  out  to  me,  very  clearly,  the  actual 
current  of  public  opinion. 

When  I  returned  to  Paris,  your  charming . 
Madame  Barilli  was  still  there.  Not  a 
word,  however,  did  the  master  of  my  hand- 
some hotel,  in  the  Rue  Cerutti,  say  to  me 
about  her ;  and  as  for  Mademoiselles  Mars 
and  Fleury,  he  scarcely  knew  their  names. 
Go  to  Schneider's,  at  Florence,  the  least 
shoe-black  will  say  to  you,  **  Davidde  has 
been  here  these  three  days  ;  he  is  to  sing 
with  the  Monbelli ;  the  opera,  ftra  furore^ 
.  will  draw  all  the  .world  to  it ;  every  body  is 
coming  to  Florence  to  hear  it" 

You  will  be  disappointed,  my  dear  Louis, 
if  ever  you  visit  Italy,  to  find  the  orchestras 
so  inferior  to  that  of  the  Odeon  ;  and  per- 
haps  not  more  than  one  or  two  good  voices 
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in  a  company.  You  will  think  that  I  have 
been  telhng  you  travellers'  tales.  No  where 
M  ill  you  meet  with  an  assemblage  like  that 
of  Paris,  w  hen  you  had,  at  the  same  opera, 
Madame  Barilli,  Mesdames  Neri  and 
Festa ;  and  for  men,  Crivelli,  Tachinardi, 
and  Porto.  But  do  not  despair  of  your 
evening;  the  singers,  whom  you  will  think 
indifferent,  will  be  electrified  by  a  sensible 
and  enthusiastic  audience ;  and  the  fire 
spreading  from  the  theatre  to  the  boxes, 
and  from  the  boxes  to  the  theatre,  you  will 
hear  them  sing  with  an  unity,  a  warmth, 
a  spirit,  of  which  you  have  not  even  an 
idea.  You  will  witness  moments  of  deli- 
rium^  when  both  performers  and  auditors 
will  be  lost  in  the  beauty  of  a  finale  of 
Cimarosa.  ;It  signifies  nothing  giving  Cri- 
velli thirty  thousand  francs  at  Paris ;  you 
must  purchase  also  a  public^,  fitted  to  hear 
him,  and  to  cherish  the  love  which  he  has 
for  his  art.  He  gives  a  simple  and  sublime 
trait; — it  passes  unnoticed.  He  gives  a 
common  and  easily  distinguished  embel- 
lishment: and  forthwith,  every  one,  delighted 
to  shew  that  he  is  a  connoisseur,  deafens 
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his  neighbour,  by  clapping  as  if  he  were 
mad.  But  these  applauses  are  without  any 
real  warmth ;  his  feelings  are  unmoved  ;  it 
is  only  his  judgment  which  approves.  An 
Italian  gives  himself  up,  without  fear,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a  fine  air,  the  first  time 
he  hears  it;  a  Frenchman  applauds  with 
a  sort  of  anxiety.  He  is  afraid  of  having 
approved  of  what  is  but  indifferent : — ^it  is 
not  till  afler  the  third  or  fourth  represent- 
ation, when  it  is  fully  determined  that  the 
air  is  delidousy  that  he  will  dare  to  cry 
bravo  !  accenting  strongly  the  first  syllable, 
to  shew  that  he  understands  Italian.  Ob- 
serve how  he  says  to  his  friend,  whom  he 
meets  in  the  green-room  at  a  first  represent- 
ation :  How  divine  that  is  !  He  affirms  with 
his  lips,  but  with  his  eye  he  interrogates. 
If  his  friend  does  not  reply  with  another 
superlative,  he  is  ready  to  dethrone  his 
divinity.  The  musical  enthusiasm  of  Pariis 
admits  of  no  discussion ;  every  thing  ih 
either  delideux  or  execrable.  On  the  other 
side  the  Alps,  every  man  is  sure  of  what  he 
feels,  and  the  discussions  about  niiisic  are 
endless.  *^ 


■     ■       ■  I 
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I  thought  all  the  great  singers  of  the 
Odeon  cold.  Crivelli  is  no  longer  the  same 
as  he  was  at  Naples :  Tachinardi  alone 
had  some  perfect  passages  in  the  Distruzione 
di  Gerusalemme.  This  evil  is  not  one  of 
those  which  money  can  remedy ;  it  results 
from  the  qualities  of  the  French  public. 

Hear  this  same  Frenchman^  so  cautious 
and  fearful  for  his  vanity  in  speaking  of 
music,  express  his  admiration  of  a  ban,  mot^ 
or  a  happy  repartee.  With  what  anima- 
tion, with  what  spirit,  and  nicety  of  distinc- 
tion, with  what  copiousness  of  detail,  does 
he  describe  the  felicity  of  it.  If  you  were 
visionary,  you  would  be  tempted  to  say : 
Thi^  country  will  produce  a  Moli^re,  or  a 
Regnard,  but  not  a  Galuppi  or  an  Anfossi. 

A  young  Italian  prince  will  be  a  dilettante^ 
He  win  write  music,  good  or  bad,  and  will 
fall  desperately  in  love  with  some  actress. 
If  h«  appears  at  the  court  of  his  sovereign, 
hds  demeanour  will  be  ^»barrassed  and 
respectful. 

A  young  French  nobleman  goes  up,  even 
to  the  royal  bed-chamber,  with  an  easy 
elegance  of  air.     You  see  that  he  is  happy, 
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and  in  full  possession  of  hinuielf.  Care- 
lessly humming  some  tune,  he  places  him-^ 
self  against  the  balustrade  which  separates 
the  king's  bed  from  the  rest  of  the  apart<* 
ment.  A  black-looking  usher  comes  up, 
and  tells  him  that  he  cannot  be  allowed  to 
lean  there,  that  he  profanates  the  king's  ba-^ 
lu&trade. — "  Ah  !  my  friend,  you  are  right; 
I  will  take  care  to  proclamate  your  atten- 
tion,''—and  he  turns  upon  his  heel  with  a 
laugh.* 

I  still  retain,  my  dear  Louis,  the  opinion 
I  held  six  years  ago,  when  I  wrote  to  you 
about  the  great  German  symphonist.  The 
cultivation  of  the  instrumental  department 
has  ruined  music.  It  is  much  more  com- 
mon, and  much  more  easy,  to  play  well  on 
the  violin,  or  the  piano-forte,  than  it  is  to 
sing;  and  hence  arises  the  facility  with 
which  instrumental  music  corrupts  the 
taste  of  the  lovers  of  vocal ;  as  the  last  fifty 
years  have  abundantly  shewn. 


"^  In  tke  French,  the  usher  is  made  to  say  jmfums^^ 
instead  of  profit99sr;and  the  wit  replies  by  using /Mrecofier^ 
instead  of  prtf«oMiW.  T. 
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One  person  only,  in  Italy,  still  knows 
how  to  manage  his  voice — that  isMonbelli ; 
and  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  merit 
of  his  charming  daughters,  is  doubtless  the 
having  had  such  a  master. 

This,  which  I  shall  always  maintain  to 
be  the  only  true  style  of  singing,  was  also 
followed  by  Mademoiselle  Martinez,  the 
pupil  of  Metastasio,  who  having  passed  his 
youth,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  at  Rome  and  Naples,  with  the 
celebrated  Romaninaj  knew  how  the  human 
voice  should  be  managed  so  as  to  charm 
every  heart. 

His  secret  is  very  simple. — The  voice 
should  be  good,  and  should  display  it- 
self*. 

*  This  observation  is  perfectly  just.  Where  nature 
has  supplied  the  materials,  the  application  of  them  is 
easy. 

"  The  first  thing  requisite,  is  to  place  the  voice  at  the  back 
part  of  the  throat,,  as  .is  done  in  pronouncing  the  vowel  A 
in  the  word  alL  This  will  give  that  fulness  of  tone,  which 
constitutes,  what  the  Italians  call,  a  voce  di  petto,  an(i  will, 
al  the  same  time,  bring  the  vocal  organs  into  the  position 
most  proper  for  acquii:ing  a  correct  and  raipid  execution..  :A 
second  position  may  be  formed  by  means,  of  the  same  vawol 
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-  This  is  all;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  re- 
quisite that  the  accompaniment  ishould  be 
soft, — pizzicatos  on  the  violin,  and,  in 
general,  that  the  passages  executed  should 
be  slow.    As  things  now  are,  a  fine  voice 

has  no  chance  except  in  the  recitatives  * ; 

■     / 

as  pronounced  in  the  word  art,  and  a  third^  upon  the 
sound  of  the  diphthong  ea  in  the  word  Earth, 

When  a  facility  of  execution  in  these  three  positions  has 
been  acquired,  the  pupil  may  proceed  to  the  use  of  words, 
in  the  utterance  of  which  he  will  frequently  find  it  neces- 
sary to  deviate  from  the  pronunciation  which  good 
speaking  would  dictate,  in  order  to  preserve  a  suitable 
breaddi  of  tone« 

As  consonants  have  a  tendency  to  shut  up  the  mouth, 
they  should  have  no  more  stress  laid  on  them,  than  is  ne* 
cessary  to  an  intell^ible  and  clear  articulation,  taking 
care  never  to  introduce  them,  till  the  time  of  the  not« 
which  they  finish  is  expired. 

.  These  few  directions  are  suflBicient  for  what  relates  to 
the  mechanical  part  of  sin^^og,  in  which  the  principal 
thing  required  is  regular  and  assiduous  practice ;  but  the 
higher  excellencies  of  the  art,  depend  on  the  mental  con* 
stitution  of  4|le  artist.  G. 

*  The  sense  is  not  very  clear  in  the  original, ''  Actuel- 
lemeiit  les  belles  voix  se  sauvent  dans  les  recitatifs.'^ 
The  allthor^s  sentiment  appears  to  be,  that  the  music  is 
in  general  played  so  quick,  that  the  recitatives,  in  which 
the  singer  spares  himseif^  are  the  most  beautiful  parts. 

T. 

fi   H 
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it  is  here  that  Madacne  Catalani,  dnd  Vel- 
lutiy  are  most  beautiful*  It  if  as  thus  thac 
cantatas  were  sung  eighty  years  ago.  Ncw^ 
we  ^ecute  full  gallop,  a  polonaise^  foi*- 
lowed  by  a  grand  air,  in  which  the  iostrtt^ 
ijifents  contend  with  the  voice  for  mastery^ 
or  pause  only  for  ad  libitum  passages,  and 
to  give  the  singer  an  opportunity  to  make 
everlasting  flourishes.  And  this  we  call  an 
opera ; — and  this  may  amuse  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour ; — and  this  never  drew  a  single 
tear. 

The  best  female  singers  that  I  have 
heard  in  Italy,  (observe,  to  save  m:y  cr^it, 
that  the  greatest  talents  may  perhaps  never 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  exhibit  before 
me;)  the  best  female  singers,  I  have  heard 
in^  these  latter  daiys,  are  Mademoiselle 
Eiser,  and  the  twoMoirbelH.  The  ftdtthfif 
has  married  an  agreeable  poet,  and  no 
longer  sings  in  public;  the  latter  are  the 
hope  of  the  Italian  Polyhymnia.  Imagine 
the  6nest  style,  the  utmost  sweetness  of 
tone,  the  most  perfect  expressicwi ;  M»agiHa' 
Madame  Bariffi,  with  a  voice  still  mote 
beautiful,  and  with  all  the  requisite  warmth 
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of  feeling.  I  believe  that  the  Monbelli 
sing  only  in  the  serious  opera ;  conse- 
quently Madame  Barilli  would  have  an 
advantage  over  them  as  the  FanciuUa  sven- 
turata  of  the  Nendci  Generody  as  the 
Countess  Almaviva  of  Figaro,  as  Donna 
Anna  in  Don  Juariy  &c.  You  should  have 
heard  the  little  Monbelli  sing  the  Adriano 
m  Siria  at  Milan :  people  were  mad  after 
it.  Happily  for  you,  they  are  still  very 
young,  and  you  may  yet  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  youngest,  who  takes 
the  male  characters. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  the 
opera,  but  Velluti,  the  only  good  soprano, 
of  a  certain  kind,,  that  Italy  possesses,  to 
my  knowledge,  and  the  younger  Davidde. 
The  latter  has  a  charming  voice,  but  he  is 
at  present  far  inferior  to  the  Monbelli.  He 
has  a  taste  for  embellishment,  which  would 
just  suit  your  Paris  concerts,  and  I  am  con* 
vinced  he  would  soon  rival  M.  Garat  in 
the  public  favour.  As  for  the  little  Mon- 
bellij  all  our  connoisseurs  Would  say  :  "  Is 
that  all?''  In  Italy  they  will  probably 
reach  the    highest    reputation;   provided 

2  h2 
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some  rich  man   does  not  deprive  us  of 
them. 

Madame  Manfredini  would  delight  you 
in  the  Camilla  of  Paer ;  she  has  a  powerful 
Toice.  But  what  principally  pleased  me 
in  this  opera,  which  I  saw  at  Turin,  was 
the  performance  of  Bassi,  who  is  unques- 
tionably the  first  comic  singer  of  Italy,  at 
the  present  day.  You  should  hear  him,  in 
this  opera,  address  bis  master,  a  young 
officer  who  is  thinking  of  passing  the  night 
at  a  gloomy-looking  castle,  in  the  air, 

Signor  la  vita  i  corta, 
Andiam,  per  cariti. 

He  is  animated,  he  understands  stage* 
effect,  and  is  fond  of  his  profession.  Added 
td  this,  he  has  a  profound  knowledge  of 
comedy,  and  has  even  composed  some 
agreeable  pieces.  I  have  acquired  this 
admiration  of  him  merely  from  his  perform- 
ance of  Ser  Marc  Antonio^  at  Milan.  He 
has  a  good  voice,  and  would  be  pepfect,  if 
he  possessed  the  counter-tenor  of  your 
Porto.  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  at 
present. 
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But  what  shall  we  say?  Upon  my 
system,  the  voice  is  destroyed  by  a  certain 
degree  of  passion  in  men,  and  in  women 
by  a  certain  degree  of  personal  attraction. 
If  you  say  that  this  is  one  of  my  odd 
fancies,  I  reply,  with  C6sar  de  Senneville, 
d  la  bonne  heure  !  Be  it  so  *. 

Nozzari,  whom  you  have  seen  at  Paris, 
is  the  fittest  person  in  the  world  for  the 
part  of  Paolino,  in  the  Matrimonio  Segreto. 
I  thought  it  rather  too  high  for  Crivelli. 

Pellegrini  is  a  magnificent  counter-tenor* 
He  should  take  some  lessons  from  the 
younger  Baptiste,  from  Thenard,  or  Potier, 
or,  which  would  be  still  better,  from  the 
admirable  Dugazon,  if  you  are  still  in 
possession  of  that  delightful  comic  singer, 
whose  merit  you  have  not  appreciated, 
grave,  and  important  gentlemen  as  you 
are. 

You  are  better  acquainted  than  I  am 
with  GrassiniJ  Festa,  Neri,  Sessi,  who  have 
been  at  Paris.  You  still  regret  Madame 
Strina-Sacchi,  so  superior  in  the  part  of 
Caroline,  in  the  Matrimonio  Segreto^  and 

*  See  Picard*s  Novel,  Eugene  et  Guillaume,      T. 
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whom  your  theatrical  amateurs  used  to 
call,  not  without  justice,  the  Dume&iU  of 
the  theatre  Louvoia. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  Madame  Caro.- 

lina  Bassi,  whom  I  heard  in  the  handsome 

• 

new  concert- room  at  Brescia ;  she  ig  a  very 
animated  actress.  Madame Melanotti  is  also 
of  the  same  character.  Vittoria  Sessi  has  a 
very  pretty  figure,  and  a  pow^erful  voice. 
I  have  never  seen  Madame  Camporesi,  whp 
must  be  now  at  Paris.  She  is  in  high  esti- 
mation at  Rome. 

I  have  no  occasion  to  say  any  thing 
of  Tachinardi,  who  is  so  excellent  when  he 
is  animated ;  the  tenor-singer  Siboni  treads 
in  his  steps.  Parlaumgni  and  Ranfagoi 
are  stili  what  they  were  when  you  saw 
them,  that  is,  excellent  comic  singers. 
De  Grecis  and  Zamboni  are  good  actors  : 
the  performance  of  the  former  in  the  Prcr- 
Hndenti  Delusi^  which  had  a  great  run  at 
Milan  three  years  ago,  was  'perfect.  It  is 
our  opera  of  Les  Pretendus^  suitably  ar- 
ranged for  the  Italian  s^tage,  with  agreed- 
able  music  by  Mosca.     The  trio. 

Con  lisg^tto  e  riverenze^ 
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with  the  air  for  the  flute^  at  the  end,  much 
pleased  me. 

I  shall  say  ixHhing  of  Madame  Catalai)i» 
nor  of  Madame  Gaforini.  I  have  not  seen 
the  first  since  her  debiU  at  Milan,  thirteen 
years  since^  and  thelatte^,  unfortunately, 
is  manied.  Her  style  was  the  very  per- 
fection of  coQiic  singing.  You  should  ^nve 
seen  her  in  the  Dama  SaldatQ,  in  Ser  Mare 
Antonio^  in  the  Cmbatino.  A  more  lively, 
gay,  animated  being  will  never  again  ariose 
for  the  amusement  of  men  of  taste.  Ma<- 
dame  Gaforini  was  to  Ijombardy,  what 
Madame  Barilli  was  to  Paris ;  the  place  of 
neither  can  be  supplied.  From  the  dif- 
ferent character  of  the  people,  you  will 
:8uppose  that,  in  many  respects,  Madapfij^ 
Gaforini  mu^t  be  the  opposi^te  of  M^ 
dame  Barilli,  and  you  will  be  right  in  your 
conjecture. 

Three  months  ago,  when  a  very  fine 
singer  was  performing  at  the  Conservatorip 
of  Milan,  I  heard  those  who  sat  near  me 
saying:  ^*  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  that  admira- 
ble buffo  C ,  should  be  left  to  veg^t^te 

in  a  corner  of  Milan  ?    Why  do  they  not 


\ 
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make  him  a  professor  at  the  Conservatorio; 

» 

that  he  may  give  a  little  animation  to  this 
handsome  statue?"'  I  forged  the  statue's 
name. 

People,  who  have  been'at  Naples,  speak 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  buffo  Casacieli. 
I  have  also  heard  a  great  deal  of  Madame 
Paer,  and  the  tenor  singer,  Marzochi.  This, 
my  friend,  is  the  substance  of  what  I  know 
about  the  vocal  performers  of  Italy.     I 
may  add  to  those  before  mentioned,  Ma- 
dame Sandrini,  with  whom  I  was  much 
pleased  at  Dresden.     I  omit  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  theatres  of  Vienna ;  I  should 
have  too  much  to  ^say  about  them.     Ask 
the  French  officers  who  were  there  in  1809. 
I  doubt  not  they  will  remember  the  tears 
they  shed  at  the  Ctoisi^  a  melo-drama  equal 
for  effect  to  the  best  romantic  tragedies  ; 
as  well  as  the  inextinguishable  laughter  ex- 
cited by  the  admirable  performance  of  the 
dancer  Rainaldi;    who,    I  think,    played 
in  the  ballet  of  the  Vintage.    Don  Juan^ 
the    Matrimonio    Segreto,  the  Ckmenza  di 
Tito^    the  Sargines  of  Paer,    Cherubini's 
Eliska^  LisbethfoUe  far  Amour ^  and  many 
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other  justly-esteemed  German  works,  were 
performed  in  superior  style  at  the  same  time/ 

With  respect  to  the  composers,  I  oodh. 
sider  them  in  general  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  taste  of  the  times,  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion ;  but,  without  entering  into  an  unin- 
telligible criticism  of  them,  I  shall  jnerely 
relate  the  facts  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
relative  to  them.  > 

Paesiello  and  Zingarelli  are  not  of  the 
present  school ;  they  are  the  remaining  con- 
temporaries of  Piccini  and  Cimarosa. 

Valentine  Fioravanti,  so  well  known  at 
Paris  by  his  Cantatrici  ViUane^  is  a  natiV|{ 
of  Rome,  and  still  young.  His  comic 
operas  are  much  admired.  The  Pazzie  a 
Vicenda^  which  he  produced  at  Florence 
in  1791 ;  the  Furbo  and  the  Fabro  Parigino^  . 
performed  at  Turin  in  1797,  are  his  prin- 
cipal works. 

Simone  Mayer,  bom  in  Bavaria,  but  edu- 
cated in  Italy,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
esteemed  composer  of  the  present  day, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  whom  I  can 
say  the  least.     His  style  seems  to  me,  of  all 
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olJier^,  the  most  likd  j  to  occasaon  the  toiai 
rom  of  idraiiiatic  taumc.     He  re^des  at 

ft 

Bergamo^  from  irbence  die  most  adt^Qta* 
feojQ8  proposals  have  hitherto  been  -unable 
t0  )draw  him. .  He  is  very  industrious.  I 
have  s«n,  at  lea3t,  twenty  of  his  pieces 
fwnfomned*  He  is  koown  at  Paris  by  the 
Finu  Bmdh  »  comic  opera,  in  which  Ma- 
dame Correa  performs.  There  are  some  airs 
m  it,  but  not. always  of  sufficient  dignity, 
and  gresU;  ri^^pess  oi  accompaniment.  His 
Tazzo  "per  la  Mnma  is  pretty ;  Addcum  an4 
Alerwto^  a  i^eHou^  opera,  had  a  great  run 
|tt  Milan*  Mayer  makes  us  enjoy  the  im- 
sneiKfe  progress  which  instrumental  music 
has  made  since  the  days  of  Fergolese,  and, 
fit  the  same  lime,  causes  us  to  regret  the 
beautiful  airs  of  that  periQd. 

Ferditi^ndo  Faer,  of  whom  I  unfortu- 
nately have  the  same  opinion  as  of  Mayer, 
was  bcMTU  at  Parnifl.,  in  1774.  I  have  heard 
per^on^  pf  the  greatest  intelligence  in  Paris 
speak  with  encomium  of  his  genius.  .  He 
h»»  alneady  writiieiQ  thirty  operas.  His  Ca- 
miUa  and  Sargims  tWQ  years  ago,  were  per- 
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fpf med  ajt  jtlie  same  time,  at  Naples,  T^ytfip, 
Vieni^a^  Dresden,  and  Pari*- 

^avefii  and  MQ3ca  axe  muc)i  liked  in 
Jt^-lji!  ^d:  ^  have  written  numerous  conii^ 
opqraf,  w^ii^h  contaiw  soipte  pleasiug  airSj, 
iMrt  ^fiti«^ly  sfifled  by  the  occhesjtra.  Botiji 
the?e  composers  axe  yo^ung,    .  . 

Tbp  operas  of  Farinellj,  horn  nqaf  Pa^ 
d»^,  ftre  pleasing.  He  was  hrought  up  iiji 
the  Con^rvaforio  de'  Turchim^  at  Naples^ 
80d  hft?  ajreyady  composed  eight  or  tei^ 
pp/er^, 

Th^  highesi;  expectations  are  formed  of 
Sigj^or  liossiai,  9.  yo^ng  man  of  twentyr 
(ive,  who  has  just  made  bis  ife^v^.  It  musf; 
be  *llowpd,  il^t  his  airs  are  surprisingly 
gr^eful^  whet)  «uing  by  th^  lovely  Mon^ 
bejli^  Thp  ck^'-fl'^suvre  of  this  young  ma% 
who  }^s  >a  ^ne  person,  is  the  Italiftna  ip 
4Jg^*  He  aeeius^  already,  to  repent  himr  ^  ^-  ^<  / -^ 
Sf^f  a  lijttie.    I  pou}4  not  diisppver  the  le^st 

* 

gemm,  <?r  originality,  in  tbe  ^urco  m 
Itfikt  which  \m  jtfsl;  t>?w  perfomHsd  at 
MJJao,  4nd  has  f^iJ^. 

J  «jreJy  9ee4  m^  repi^at  ^J)?tt  I  l?4ve  W9r 
bably  pa?6f4  py^  iijl  sy^R(;e  ij^^nj  namp 
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of  deserved  reputation  in  Italy,  merely  be- 
cause I  am  not  acquainted  with  them.  I 
have  never  been  in  Sicily,  and  it  is  a  long 
time  since  I  was  at  Naples.  It  is  in  that 
fortunate  country,  that  land  of  fire,  that 
fine  voices  are  produced.  I  formerly  no- 
ticed there  some  customs  very  different 
from  ours,  and  in  my  opinion,  more  amus- 
ing. They  do  hot  expose  a  plagiary,  in  that 
country,  in  a  pamphlet :  they  take  the  thief 
in  the  fact.,  If  the  composer,  whose  work 
is  performing,  has  pilfered  an  air,  or  even 
a  few  bars  only,  from  another,  as  soon  as 
the  stolen  passage  commences,  shouts  of 
braoo  arise  from  all  quarters,  accompanied 
with  the  name  of  the  rightful  proprietor. 
If  Piccini  has  plundered  Sacchini,  he  will 
be  saluted  incessantly  with,  braw^  Sacchifd  ! 
If  it  is  observed,  in  the  course  of  the 
opera,  that  he  has  taken  a  little  from  every 
body,  they  will  cry.  Well  done,  bravo,  Ga- 
luppi !  bravo,  Traetta !  bravo,  Guglielmi » 
If  the  same  custom  prevailed  in  France, 
how  many  of  the  operas  of  the  Feydeau 
would  be  saluted  with  this  sort  of  braoos. 
But  let  us  not  speak  of  the  living. 
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Every  body  now  knows,  that  the  cele- 
brated air  in  the  VisitandineSy  Enfant  chhi 
des  Damesy  is  Mozart's. 

Duni  would  have  heard,  bravo,  Hasse! 
for  the  commencement  of  the  air  i  Ah  I  la 
maisan  maudite!  the  first  fifteen  bars  of 
which  are  the  first,  also,  of  the  air,  Frioa  del 
caro  bine. 

Monsigny  would  have  had  a,  bravo.  Per- 
golese  !  for  the  opening  of  his  duet,  Ventz^ 
tout  nom  rSussity  which  is  exactly  the  same 
with  that  of  the  air,  Tu  m  troppo  sceleratOy 
and  another  for  the  air,  Je  tie  sais  d  quoi  me 
rSsmidre. 

Philidor  would  have  had  a,  bravo,  Per- 
golese !  for  his  air.  On  mefSte^  on  me  cajole, 
the  accompaniment  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  air.  Ad  un  pavero  polacco ;  bravo, 
Cocchi !  for  the  air,  llfallait  le  voir  au  di^ 
manchey  quand  il  sortait  du  cabaret,  which  is 
nothing  eke  than  the  air,  Donne  belle  che 
pgUatCj  without  alteration ;  bravo,  Galuppi ! 
for  the  cavatina.  Vols  le  chagrin  que  me  di^- 
vore.  Gretry  would  also  have  had  a  few 
packets  addressed  to  him. 

What  is  more  easy  than  to  make  an  ex« 
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ctttsicm  irito  Italy,  Where,  ifi  general/  the 
mmiic  i»  not  engf  Aved,  to  take  copieij  of 
whatever  a  man  may  hear,  in  the  hundred 
theatres  open  every  year,  for  the  per- 
f€^rtAaii¥ce'  of  music  in  that  country^  that  iA 
good,  6t  suited  to  the  prevailing  ta»te'  at 
Paris ;  to  Connect  the  diffefent  passages  by 
a  little  harmony;  and  then  to  sh(yw  dff 
Ml  Fraiiee  as  a  grand  composer.  The  ex- 
periment h  attended  with  no  ha^rd,  feora 
French  score  never  passes  the  Alps. 

What  favourites  would  Mosca's  aifs>  ifl 
the  Pretendenti  Delusiy  CoH  rispeMo  e  rm-^ 
renza^  and  the  quatuor.  Da  che  stem  Uftiti^ 
parltarn  de'  rwstri  affariy  have  been  at  the 
Feydeau ;  and  who  would  ever  have  known 
them*? 

A  laan  want»  nothing,  but  feeling,  to  be 
seiii»ble  ti)at  Italy  is  the  land  of  exceiletie^ 
isi  all  the  arts.  There  is  no  occasion  to  go 
iwto  the  proof  of  this  t^ith  youy  toy  fiietid : 
but  a  thousand  ciifcumstances  seem  to  §Si^ 

*  We  thiidc  we  have  consulted  the  author's  reputation 
i^  O'lhitting  here  a  passage  in  vindication  of  an  infamous 
practice,  once  frequent  in  Italy,  h^  ti^hi^hr  Acr  il^ei%i( 
reyrobatioD  of  a  more  hdihans  and  eo^glhten^  i^ibhas 
nearly  abolished.  T. 


vour  music  more  especially.  The  extreme 
heat,  followed  in  the  evening  by  a  refresh- 
ing coolness,  grateful  to  every  thing  that 
breathes,  renders  the  hour  at  which  the 
theatres  open,  the  most  agreeable  of  the 
day.  Thi^hour  is  almost  every  wWere,  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  in  the  eveniiig,  that  is 
to  say,  four  hours,  at  leai«i,  after  dinrfei^. 

Yoti  hear  the  mus^ic  in  a  faVouTAble  ob- 
scurity. Excepting  on  hf^Tvoh,  the 
theatre  de  la  Scah,  at  Milan,  which  is 
larger  than  the  opera  at  Paris^  is  only 
Kghted  by  the  latmp^  of  the  balustrade;  in 
short,  you  are  perfectly  at  ease,  in  dark 
boxes,  which  resemble  small  parloars. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  a  cerfeiiti  lan- 
guor is  necessary,  thoroughly  t^  enjoy  vo- 
cal music.  It  is  a  fact,  that  a  t&otrth's  re-^ 
sidence  at  Rott^e^  changes^  the  ^ai<  ^  the 
inosf  lively  Frenchman.  He  no  tengef 
walks  with  his  former  sprighttiness,  he  isf  iii 
a  iiurty  for  nothing.  In  cold  difflateer,  ex^ 
efdsteis  necessary  for  cirduktion^.  In  Wtti^fti 
ones,  the  supreffie  fi^dty  is  the  dkimf  Jki^ 
niente — the  delight  of  doing  nothing. 
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PdfiSy  •  •  •  • 

Will  you  reproach,  me,  in  inquiring 
into  the  present  state  of  music  in  France, 
with  speaking  only  of  Paris  ?  In  Italy,  one 
may  mention  Leghorn,  Bologna,  Verona, 
Ancona,  Pisa,  and  twenty  other  towns, 
which  are  not  capitals ;  but  in  France,  there 
is  no  originality  in  the  provinces.  Paris 
alone,  in  this  great  kingdom,  can  be  consi- 
dered with  relation  to  music. 

An  unfortunate  spirit  of  imitation  pre- 
vails in  the  provinces,  which  renders  them 
of  no  weight  in  the  arts,  as  in  many 
other  things.  At  Bourdeaux,  at  Mar- 
seilles, at  Lyons,  you  might  fancy  your- 
self in  the  Marais*.  When  will  these 
cities  have  resolution  to  think  for  them- 
selves, and  to  hiss  what  comes  from  Paris, 
when  it  does  not  please  them  ?  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society  there,  they  imitate  awk- 

*  The  MaraU  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  quarters  of 
Paris,  inhabited  principally  by  the  bourgeoisie.         T. 
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wardly  the  elegance  of  the  capital ;  they 
are  studiously  simple,  affectedly  natural, 
pompously  unpretending. 

From  Toulouse  to  Lille,  the  young  man 
of  fashion,  the  nymph  who  wishes  to  be 
agreeable,  are  above  all  things  desirous  of 
being  like  the  Parisiaps ;  and  pedants  are 
to  be  met  with,  even  in  things  where  pe- 
dantry would  seem  impossible.  These 
people  appear  not  to  know  whether  they  like 
a  thing  or  not ;  they  must  know  what  is 
thought  of  it  at  Paris.  I  have  often  heard 
foreigners  remark,  and  justly,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  France,  but  Paris,*  or  the 
country.  Even  a  man  of  sense,  if  born  in 
the  provinces,  will  in  vain  attempt  to  resist 
the  contagion  ;  for  a  long  time  his  manners 
will  be  less  natural  than  if  he  had  been  a 
native  of  Paris.  Simplicity,  **  that^straight- 
forward  quality  which  prevents  a  man  from 
calculating  the  effects    of  his  actions*,'' 

*  The  quotation  is  from  Fenelon,  and  is  scarcely 
susceptible  of  translation.  *'  Cette  droiture  d'une  ame 
qui  s'interdit  tout  retour  sur  elle,  et  sur  ses  actions." 

% 
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is,  perhaps,  of  all  things,  the  most  uncom* 
mon  in  France- 

To  a  person  famitiar  with  Paris,  there  is 
nothing  new  to  be  seen  at  Marseilles,  or 
at  Nantes,  but  the  Loire,  and  the  port, 
that  h  to  say,  physical  objects ;  the  moral 
world  is  the  same.  Whereas,  fine  cities, 
like  these,  containing  80,000  inhabitants, 
the  natural  situation  of  which  is  so  dif- 
ferent, would  be  very  interesting  sub-? 
jects  for  investigation,  if  they  possessed 
any  originality.  The  example  of  Geneva, 
where  strangers  stop  much  longer  than  at 
Lyons,  though  it  is  not  a  quarter  of  the 
size  of  the  latter,  and  though  the  manners 
of  the  place  are  rather  pedantic,  ought 
to  have  its  influence  on  the  French  city. 
In  Italy,  nothing  can  be  more  different, 
and,  sometimes,  more  opposite,  than  towns 
which  are  situated  within  thirty  leagues 
of  each  other.  Madame  Gaforini,  though 
such  a  favourite  at  Milan,  was  almost  hissed 
at  Turin. 

In  judging  of  the  state  of  music  in 
France  and  Italy  relatively,  we  must  not 
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make  the  comparison  between  Paris  aftd 
Home,  or  we  shall  again  be  deceived  in  . 
favour  of  our  dear  country.   We  must  con- 

» 

sider,  that,  in  Ittily ,  towns  which  con- 
tain not  more  than  four  thousand  inha- 
bitants,  as  Crema  and  Gomo,  which  I 
mention  out  of  a  hundred  others,  have 
fine  theatres,  and,  occasionally,  excellent 
singers.  Last  year,  people  went  from 
Milan  to  hear  the  Monbelli  at  Gomo; 
which  was  as  if  the  Parisians  were  to 
go  to  the  theatre  at  Melun,  or  Beau- 
vais.    The    manners    of  the    two   coun- 

ft 

tries  are  altogether  diflferent;  you  would 
suppose  you  were  at  a  thousand  le&gaes' 
distance. 

In  the  largest  cities  of  France,  you 
meet  with  nothing  but  the  shrill  singing 
of  the:  French  comic  opera.  If  a  piece 
succeeds  at  the  Feydeau,  you  are  sure 
to  see  it  acted  at  Lyons  two  months 
afterwards.  When  will  the  Wealthy  in- 
habitants of  a  towii,  cbiitaining  a  popu- 
lation of  100,000  souliJ,  situated  at  the  very 
entrance  of  Italy,  take  it  into  their  heads 

2i2 
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to  send  for  a  composer,  and  have  some 
music  of  their  own  ? 

The  climate  of  Bourdeaux,  the  rapid  for- 
tunes and  novel  ideas  arising  from  com- 
merce, added  to  the  natural  vivacity  of 
the  Gascons,  ought,  one  should  think,  to 
produce  a  comedy  more  lively,  and  more 
fertile  in  events,  than  that  of  Paris.  Not 
the  least  appearance  of  any  such  thing.  ^ 
The  young  Frenchman  there,  as  every 
where  else,  studies  his  La  Harpe,  and 
never  once  thinks  of  laying  down  the 
book,  and  asking  himself:  Does  this  really 
please  me? 

What  little  originality  there  is  in  France, 
is  to  be  met  with  only  in  those  classes 
who  are  too  ignorant  to  imitate ;  but  the 
lower  ranks,  in  that  country,  have  no  re- 
gard for  music,  and  never  will  the  son  of 
a  French  wheelwright  become  a  Joseph 
Haydn. 

The  opulent  class  learn  from  the  jour-* 
nals  every  morning,  what  opinions  they 
are  to  hold  upon  politics  and  literature 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.    Lastly,  we  may 
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mentioD,  as  a  cause  of  the  decline  of  the 
arts  in  France,  the  English  attention  which 
our  most  inteUigent  and  sensible  men  pay 
to  politics.  It  is  certainly  an  advantage 
to  live  in  a  free  country ;  but,  unless  a 
man^s  pride  be  extremely  irritable,  or  his 
sensibility  very  unf<irtunately  placed  for 
his  enjoyment,  I  do  not  see  what  plea- 
sure he  can  find  in  continually  busying 
himself  about  political  matters.  The  hap- 
piness of  a  man  of  the  world,  is  very  little 
increased  by  the  way  in  which  power  is  dis- 
tribuled  in  the  country  which  he  inhabits ; 
it  may  be  injured,  but  not  augmented, 
by  it. 

I  compare  the  condition  of  those  pa- 

» 

triots  who  are  incessantly  dwelling  on  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  and  the  ba- 
lance of  powers,  in  a  state,  to  that  of  a 
man  who  should  be  in  continual  anxiety 
about  the  solidity  of  the  house  in  which 
he  lives.  I  would  choose,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, a  solid  and  well-built  habitation; 
but,  after  all,  the  house  has  only  been 
built  to  live  comfortably  in  ;  and  it  seems 
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to  me,  that  a  mian  must  be  of  a  very*un- 
fortunate  turn,  to  be  troubling  hiniself 
about  the  state  of  his  roof,  when  he 
might  enjoy  himself  with  the  ladled  in  the 
parlour ; 

£t  propter  vitam,  vivendi  perdere  causas  *. 

Thus,  my  friend,  I  have  given  you, 
according  to  your  request,  my  ideas,  per- 
haps hastily  formed,  of  the  present  state 
of  miisic  in  Italy.  It  is  generally  consi- 
dered to  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  declen- 
sion, and  I  believe  it  to  be  so  myself.  I 
am,  however,  content  to  enjoy  the  declen- 
sion every  evening,  but  I  devote  the  day  to 
anbther  art. 

The  account  which  I  have  given  you, 
therefore,  is  doubtless  very  incomplete. 
For  instance,  it  has  only  just  occurred  to 
me  that  Mosca  has  a  brother,  who,  hke 
himself,  is  an  agreeable  composer. 

I  should  much  rather  have  talked  to 
you  about  the  admirable  copy  of  The  Last 

*  This  French  political  philosophy  reiniDds.one  of  the 
fable  of  the  Fox  and  Grapes.  T. 
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Supper  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  which  has 
been  made  by  the  Chevalier  Bossi ;— of 
the  fine  sketches  made  by  this  great 
painter  and  amiable  man,  for  the  late 
Count  Battaglia,  relative  to  the  character 
of,  the  four  great  Italian  poets ; — of  the 
frescos  of  Appiani,  at  the  royal  palace,  or 
the  villa  built  by  Signor  Melzi*,  on  the 
Lake  of  Como,  This  would  be  much 
more  to  my  present .  taste,  than  to  write 
about  the  finest  modern  opera. 

In  music,  as,  alas !  in  many  things  be- 
sides, I  am  a  man  of  another  age. 

Madame  de  S6vign6,  faithful  to  h^r 
ancient  predilections,  liked  Comeille  only ; 
and  said  that  Racine,  and  coffee,  would  go 
out  of  fashion.  I  am,  perhaps,  equally 
unjust  to  Signors  Mayer,  Paer,  Farinelli^ 
Mosca,  Rossini,  who  are  highly  esteemed 
in  Italy.     The  air, 

Ti  rivedr6  mi  rivedrai^ 

in  the  Tancred  of  the  latter,  who,  I  am 

*  Melzi  was  Vice-President  of  the  Italian  Republic 
under  Baoniaparte.  "'  T. 
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told,  is  very  young,  has  certainly  much 
pleased  me.  I  am  also  gratified  with  a 
duet  of  Farinelli's,  beginning 

Ko^  Don  v'  ain6, 

which,  in  many  theatres,  is  added  to  the 
second  act  of  the  Matrimonio  Segreto. 

I  must  confess,  my  dear  Louis,  that  since 
the  time  I  wrote  to  you  from  my  retreat 
at  Salzburg,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
account  for  the  little  interest  shewn  in 
Italy  for  the  works  of  Pergolese,  and  the 
great  masters  who  were  contemporary  with 
him;  It  is  almost  as  singular,  as  if  we 
should  prefer  our  petty  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent day  to  Racine  and  Molifere.     I  am 

< 

aware  that  Pergolese  was  born  before 
music  had  attained  perfection  in  all  its 
branches;  the  instrumental  department 
has  apparently  reached  its  height  since 
his  death.  But  chiaro-scuro  made  im- 
mense progress  afler  the  time  of  Raphael, 
yet  he  is  still  considered  the  first  painter  in 
the  world. 

Montesquieu  justly  observes:  "If  Heaven 
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were  to  bestow  on  men  the  piercing  sight 
of  the  eagle,  who  doubts  that  the  rules  of 
architecture  would  be  immediately  changed. 
We  should  require  orders  diflferently  com- 
posed .^^ 

It  is  eviden  t  that  the  Italians  are  changed 
since  the  time  of  Pergolese. 

The  conquest  of  Italy,  which  was  effected 
by.  a  series  of  splendid  actions,  first  roused 
the  people  of  Lombardy.  In  the  sequel, 
the  exploits  of  her  soldiers  in  Spain  ancl 
Russia,  her  association  with  the  destinies  of 
a  great,  though  unfortunate,  empire, — the 
genius  of  Alfieri,  who  opened  the  eyes  of 
his  youthful  countrymen  to  the  trifling 
character  of  the  pursuits  on  which  their 
ardour  was  wasted ;  every  thing  has 
awakened  in  this  fine  country, 

Ch*  Appenin  parte^  e  '1  mar  circonda  e  V  AIpe, 

the  desire  to  become  a  nation. 

I  have  heard  that,  in  Spain,  the  Italian 
troops,  on  some  occasions,  surpassed  even 
the  French  veterans.    Many  noble  cha- 
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meters  have  distinguished  themselves  ii» 
the  ranks  of  that  army.  Judging  from  the 
conduct  of  a  young  field-officer,  whom  I 
saw  wounded  in  the  neck,  at  the  battle  of 
Moscow,  that  army  possesses  officers  as 
remarkable  for  elevation  of  mind,  as  for 
military  merit.  I  have  foimd  them,  in  ge- 
neral, unaffected  in  their  manners,  natural 
and  profound  in  their  way  of  thinking,  and 
free  from  all  ostentation.  This  was  not  the 
case  in  1750. 

There  has,  then,  taken  place,  an  impor- 
tant change  in  the  inhabitants  of  Italy. 
This  change  has  not  yet  had  time  to  affect 
the  arts.  The  provinces  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Italy  have  not  yet  enjoyed  any 
of  those  long  intervals  of  repose,  which  lead 
nations  to  seek  for  a  variety  in  their  sensa- 
tions from  the  fine  arts. 

I  have  been  well  pleased  to  observe,  of 
late  years,  in  Lombardy,  a  circumstance 
which  is  not  equally  agreeable  to  all  my 
countrymen.  I  mean  a  little  aversion  for 
France.  Alfieri  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
sentiment,  and  it  has  been  strengthened 
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hy  the  twenty  or  thirty  millions  which  tke 
kingdom  of  Italy  paid  every  year  to  the 
French  empire. 

An  ardent  young  man,  just  entering 
upon  his  career,  and  eager  to  distinguish 
himself,  is  checked  by  the  admiration  he 
cannot  help  feeling  to  be  due  to  those  who 
liave  obtained  the  first  honours  from  the 
hands  of  victory  before  him.  If  the  Italians 
admired  us  more,  they  would  resemble  us 
less  in .  our  brilliant  qualities.  I  should 
not  be  greatly  surprised,  if  they  were  now 
to  become  aware  that  there  is  no  true 
greatness,  in  the  arts,  without  originality^; 
no  national  greatness,  without  an  English 
constitution.  Perhaps  I  may  yet  live  to 
see  the  Mandragore  of  Machiavel,  the 
Commedie  delV  Arte^  and  the  operas  of  Per- 
golese,  revived  in  Italy.  The  Italians  will 
be  sensible,  sooner  or  later,  that  these 
are  what  constitute  their  glory,  and  fo- 
reigners will  esteem  them  the  more  for  it. 
Tor  my  own  part,  I  confess  I  was  quite 
disappointed,  on  going  one  day  to  the 
theatre  at  Venice,  to  find  them  perform* 
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ing  Zaire.  The  whole  audience,  down 
to  the  very  corporal  at  the  door,  were 
11  tears,  and  the  actors  possessed  consi- 
derable merit.  But  when  I  want  to  see 
Zdire^  I  go  to  the  Theatre  Franpais,  at 
Paris.  I  was  much  more  gratified  with 
seeing,  the  next  day,  the  Ajo  nel  Imha^ 
razzoj  a  comedy  written  by  a  native  of 
Rome,  and  'played  in  superior  style  by 
a  fat  actor,  who  reminded  me, « immedi- 
ately, of  Ifflaud  of  Berlin,  and  of  Mol6, 
in  the  serio-comic  parts  which  he  took 
towards  the  close  of  his  career.  This 
fat  actor  appeared  to  me  worthy  to  be 
.  one  of  the  triumvirate.  But  I  sought  in 
vain  in  Venice  for  the  plays  of  Gozzi, 
and  the  Commedia  delV  Arte;  instead  of 
these,  they  performed,  almost  every  day, 
translations  from  the  French  theatre. 
The  day  before  yesterday  I  escaped  from 
the  dullness  of  the  Jealous  Wife^  to  di- 
vert myself  with  Punchy  in  the  Piazza 
di  S.  Marco.  ^  He  has  really  aflforded 
me  more  amusement  than  I  have  found 
in  any  theatre  where  music  is  not  per- 
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formed.  Punch,  and  Pantaloon,  are 
natives  of  Italy,  and  in  spite  of  all  our 
endeavours,  we  never  excel,  but  in  the 
department  which  nature  has  assigned 
us. 
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